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PREFACE. 


\ JN reading the following Treatise on 


Preaching—1 have observe two 
Pariiculars in its tendency : The first, 
to rouse from Slumber those Preachers, 
who from a Profession of depending wholly 


' wþon the Lord for every thing, neglect 


{ 


the proper means for Improving the 


Judgement and exciting the Affections. 


The Second, to preseruve the Studious 


| Mwinister, from that dependence on his 
Studies, whach prevents Immediate Influ- 


ence of the Holy chirit in the act of 


Preaching. —With this view, I offer it 


to my Younger Brethren in the Ministry; 
and if the Fathers will look earnestly into 
this work of D'OYLEY, they will not 


nd their labour in vain in the Lord. 


ah 


And Hearers who the truth resolve to see, : 
| Even these may know what Preaching ought to be, 


. BRAMWELL. 
Az 
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| THE 
SALVATION PREACHER, 
e Sc. 


CHAP, 'L 


N the want of Unction and Emotion-3 in the gene» 
es ralily of Preachers.. 


HE Generality of our Fes are either alto- 
gether without Unction and Emotion, or, if 
they are not entirely deſtitute of both, they yet give 
very little proof of either, except in the manner of 
pronouncing their diſcourſes, which generally are very 
flat and infipid, and fo deficient in theſe qualities, as 
to ſhew evidently, that the mind has more ſhare than 
the heart in compoſing them. It is, however, neceſ- 
Laer to enliyen the productions of the pureſt reaſon, 
2 and to join heat with light. It is not ſufficient to in- 
( ſtruct a diſorderly hearer ;; we mult move him too, 
or all we fay. will be to little purpoſe. He is con- 
vinced of his duty, yet finds in himſelf no inclination. 
to practiſe it. Thoſe Preachers therefore, who aim 
2 only at ſatisfying the reaſon, are not eminent for any 
1 conyerſions, that are made by them. 


* We have no word in our language exactly ende to the 
original word Unchion, as the meaning of it is in this Place, wherein it 
Ggnifies a tenger and devout f ſenſe of piety, 
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Man, in his ſtate of Innocence, no ſooner under- 


ſtood what was good, but he purſued it; but his 


conduct is not the fame ſince his corruption: he 
looks upon virtue with indifference, upon vice with 


pleaſure; this he is often pathionately fond of, though 


he knows his own folly in being fo. What then is 
to be done, when we would divert him from the evil 


which he loves, and incline him to the good, which 


he abhors? Is it enough barely to ſhew him the 
deformity, for example, of detraction, and deſire that 


he would conſider it in all its colours? No, his heart 
muſt be touched, and fuch ſentiments and emotions 


excited there, as may alienate him from it: at the 
ſame time that we give a clear idea, we muſt inſpire a 
diſlike of it: and this is not done barely by a repre- 


ſentation of the object, we muſt beſides underſtand 


the art of biaſſing the will. | 


Loet our Preachers remember, that they are diſ- 
courſing, not to perſons like our firft parents before 
their apoſtacy in Paradiſe, but to their depraved 
deſcendants. Adam and Eve were there without 
concupiſence, their poſterity is not fo. If indeed we 


were exempt from it, good inſtruction might reform 
us; but as we have a ſtrong propenſity to every thing 


that may deſtroy us, and an equal averſeneſs to every 
thing that may preſerve us, the way to make us good 


men, is to repel the influence of one principle by the 


influence of another, and overpower the force which 


makes us lean towards vice by another, which acts 


differently upon us: but this prevalency will never 
be effected by informing the mind, without touching 


The Preacher in his diſcourſe, is to imitate God 
in his action upon the beart of ſinful man, which he 
firit enlightens, then enlivens with his grace, and 


thus tubdues it. But if the ſermon is nothing but 


= 5 08 light, how can the preacher promiſe himſelf this ſucs 
IN cels? He may indeed explain your duty to you 


_ 


r 
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very intelligibly, but he leaves you at liberty to pet- 
form it or not, as you pleaſe. He ſhews you the place, 
wherein the feſtival is prepared, he points out to you 
the way to Heaven, but does not compel you to come 
in; there is nothing omitted by him, that only 
excepted, which is neceſſary to win upon the heart; 
this 1s without any the leaſt motion, even then, when 
the mind acquieſces, and conſents to every thing he 
ſays ; the one is dead, while the other is ſatisfied to 
adenitation. 

one word to the man, or the heart, but ſpeaks all to 
his reaſon, His whole care is employed to make you 
comprehend his ſubject; to clear and explain it; to 
turn the fame object ſeveral ways, and ſhew all its 
different faces ; which 13 allowed to be very good and 


qi. neceffary ; but when this is done, the heart is for- 


1 : is it ſurprizing then to ſee it remain motion- 
eſs, and without impreffion ? l 


But, it will be objected, that the will is free, and 
may direct itfelf, by virtue of this liberty, whither, 


and in what manner it pleaſes. If, after due informa- 


tion given, it continues unactive, the fault is its own 
entirely; for by what other means is it to be rouſed ? 
The heart is determined to the choice of good, not by 
any impulſe, but in the way of inſtruction only. 
The preacher can do no more than repreſent his ſub- 

} ject in the cleareſt light, argue rationally upon it, and 
confute the oppoſite errors, unleſs he is allowed to 


work mechanically upon his hearers, which has al- 
ready been condemned by u. | | 
But, without any of theſe ſenſible applications in 


in aſermon, it may touch the paſſions; this is very 

defirable, how averſe foever, ſome may be (for what 

reaſon I know not) to every thing that is pathetical 
in the pulpit. For by what new rule of unknown 


eloquence, is motion made an, imperfection. in the 


Chriſtain Orator? Are not the very ſentiments of 5 
his ſoul, as well as his reflections, expreſſed. in bis 


And this, becaufe the preacher fays not 
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diſcourſe? And are not both imprinted by him on 


the mind, as well as on the heart of his hearers? 
That Preacher knows but half his power, who thinks 
himſelf only capable of inſtructing: for, beſides this, 
he may implant what ſentiments he pleaſes in the 


heart; nay, he is not only able, but obliged to do fo, 
It is not the underſtanding that makes us good men; 
all the operations of the mind, how perfect ſoever 


they may be, will never render you deferving of 
God's friendſhip. The heart is the ſeat of holineſs ; 
and the free motion of the will towards the good we 


are acquainted with, is that which ſanctifies us here, 


and will hereafter fave us. . | 
Though your diſcourſe were ſet off with all the 
luftre that is peculiar to truth, yet would it reſemble 


a fine glaſs, that is cold to the touch, as well as beau- 


tiful to tbe eye. The light which your ſermon car- 


ries with it, ſhould be accompanied with heat, 
activity, and force. It ſhould be like one of thoſe 


artificial“ Glaſſes, wherein we ſee ourſelves as we 


are, and at the ſame time obſerve ſuch a flame to be 


kindled by them, as is capable both of conſuming and. 
purifying the objects that ey act upon. 70D 
There is nothing diſguſts ſo much as a great deal 
of emotion where it is not neceffary, and where no- 
thing is ſaid which would naturally produce it. He 
who exclaims and bewails himſelf, who thunders, 


and is violently tranſported, when his ſubject requires 


nothing more than to be delivered plainly, and with- 
out any ornament of figures, is deſpiſed by every one. 
To be exceſſively heated, when the ſubje& will ad- 


mit only of his being moderately warmed, is a kind: 
of madneſs out of ſeaſon, and makes him very odious 


and. unſupportable to thoſe, before whom he behaves . 


himſelf fo furiouſly, who are not at all moved them- * 


* This is an allufion to the burning glaſſes of a new invention, 
which are ſo contrived, that the face may be ſeen in them, as in a. 


1 
ſelves, and ſee no reaſon in the world why he ſhould 
-be ſo. Some ſubjects are fitted only for inſtruction ; 
theſe therefore, are to be handled with all the evenneſs 

and tranquillity poſſible. There are others, and 
thoſe too not a few, which cannot be diſcourſed on 
without emotion, they being in their own nature 
great, terrible, and affecting; ina word, ſuch as 
thould produce ſome extraordinary emotion in us, 
ro often as we have a lively and preſent idea of 
them. | 275 
It is, therefore, a diſadvantage to the truths of 
chriſtanity to ſet them forth with coldneſs, and a de- 
monſtration that they make not a due impreſſion on 
the preacher, who by this means evidently proves, 
Al that be neither knows how to conceive things proper- 
V\ 17, nor expreſs them according to the order of nature; 
J agreeable to which it is, that great objects, when 
they act at all, ſhould act forcibly: in ſhort, it is a 
„ diſappointment to the juſt and pious expectation of 
the hearer. Your difcourſe had begun already to 
raiſe I know not what ſecret emotionin my heart; 1 
Was juſt ready to take fire; and had you, in ſome 
particular parts of it, delivered yourſelf with a little 
more ardour and affection, I had been converted, I 
had given the moſt fincere proofs of my repentance, 
J had run chearfully to embrace my enemy: In this 
- manner | expected and was wiſhing to be moved and 
excited by you; but in the midſt of thefe my hopes, 
J you proceed to ſome other point in your ſermon, or 
| conclude, and leave me very little ſatisfied with your 
eloquence; and what is worſe, as indiſpoſed to the 
performance of good works, as if I had never heard 
Fou. I was indeed convineed-by your reaſons. and 
vpon the point of bringing forth fruits meet for repen- 
Hance, yet I have produced nothing af them, becaule 
Fou did not ſufficiently aſſiſt me.“ This was not the 
I practiſe of St. Paul; he never abandoned his diſci- 
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ples, till *he had traveled in birth of them, and 
until Chri/t was formed in them. What St. Bernard 
ſaid of a good life, we may ſay of diſcourſes from the 
pulpit ; to ſhine, to glitter, to ſparkle, without any 
other good effect, is to no manner of purpoſe ; to in- 
flame with the heat of a miſtaken zeal, or blind de- 
votion, is of little ſignificancy; join light with heat, 
at once both to touch the heart, and convince the 
reaſon, and your buſineſs is effectually accompliſhed. 

The affairs which relate to the town or govern- 
ment, to peace and war, to the fortune, life, and 


reputation of any man, are not to be canvaſſed in the 


_ pulpit ; there much more important concerns are to 
be treated of ; there it 1s that we-are to ſpeak of God, 
and all his infinite perſections; of an eternal fire, and 
an immortal recompence of glory ; with the means 

of avoiding the one, and of attaining to the other. 
What motions muſt objects of this high nature excite 
both in the ſpeaker and the hearer ? Is it poſhble to 

_ diſcourſe coldly on ſuch ſubjects, and to be content 
with a bare inſenfible propoſal of theſe truths, and 
not at the ſame time be guilty of ſuch an incongruity, 

as muſt contradict all the rules of ſpeech, all the 
lights of reaſon, and all the diſpoſitions that are in- 
ſpired by zeal and piety ? In the Athenian or Roman 
ſenate, the thing debated was of no greater moment 
than this, viz. whether Milo were innocent or guilty, - 
whether war was to be declared againſt Philip, and 
the like: yet the perſons preſent in theſe diſputes 
were moved, grew pale, trembled, and wept. Had 
the eternal truths. of our religion been handled by 
Demoſthenes and Cicero,' what ſtrange emotions 
would they have ſtirred up? How many tears 
would they have extorted from their audience. 
In chriſtianity every thing is great, even the 

things which appear leaſt confiderable in it, may be |} 

e in a noble, lively and affecting manner. A 
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4 glaſs of cold water is in itſelf trivial enough ; yet, 
ſays St. Auſtin, when we have been ſpeaking to the 
people on this ſubject, has not ſuch a flame been 
kindled out of it, as has fired the coldeſt hearts, and 
animated them to works of mercy by the hopes of an 
# immortal recompence. | 
Not that every thing we ſay is to be expreſſed in a 
a pathetic ſtile ; for this would diſcover a great want 
of knowledge in the art of perſuation, and an igno- 
rance both of the heart and mind of man. The mind 
ſoon grows lick of tedious addreſſes to it, repeated in 
the ſame vehement ſtrain, aud the heart arms itſelf 
againſt thoſe motions, which are continued too long, 
and with too great a violence; inſtead of being vas. 
ted by them, it is more obſtinately hardened, and 
rather chilled than warmed. There are many things 
in a diſcourſe, which ſhould be ſpoken in an humble, 
maderate and eaſy itile, yet with a view always to- 
| wards the paſſions, For every thing you ſay ſhould 
gradually pre pare the audience to be tranſported. 
Men do not immediately aſſault a place, the conqueſt 
whereof is as difficult as that is of the heart, whea it 
_ reſiſts and is unwilling to furrender ; it (hould be led 
with great addreſs, and by degrees almoſt inſenſible to 
one certain point of ſituation ; whither, when it 1s 
conducted, it muſt inevitably be born away by the 
_ prevailing power of truth, the light whereof will be 
then perfectly diſcernable : then all the fire of the 
paſſions ſhould break forth, and produce all the effect 
it is capable of having. _ 
But regard, you will ſay, is to be had to the weak; 
wee diſturb the conſciences of men if we affect them 
too much. Theobdurate ſinner will be never preſent 
at your ſermons, if he fears he ſhall be preſſed too 
__ earneſtly upon the ſubject of his converfton , he is 
unwilling to be diſcompoſed in the enjoyment of his 
* þ Pleaſures. This may be, and while you attack his 
=> 53 reaſon only, perhaps he will not ſhun you. He will 
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conſider rather the ingenious manner in which truth 
is Offered to him, than truth itſelf; becauſe this, 


which is too bold a cenſure, is odious to him, aud the 


way of repreſenting it agreeable: by the help of 
which artifice, ſuggetied by ſelf-love, he will enjoy 


a conſtant tranqui'l'ty, He will hear you with plea- 
ſule, but if you undertake to move him, you will 
ſoon give him a diſtaſte of you. A wicked man 
will endure well enough the light of truth, however 
diſpleaſing it may be to him; it is not of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to determine him, or oblige him to change the 
preſent indifference of his mind to good and evil. 
He is averſe therefore to all attempts of making any 
Impreſſions on his heart, for theſe overpower his re- 
luctancy, and drive him forciby towards the object 


that is propoſed to him. This is an act of violence, 


which the heart muſt be ſenſible of, when it is fo. 


ſtrongly linked to any thing, and is ſo unwilling to 
go whither we would have it. HT ES 
If indeed you fpeak to the great men of the world 
with vehemence and union ! if you uſe your utmoſt 
endeavours to penetrate their hearts, to inſpire them 


with pious ſentiments, and tender motions, with a 
holy joy, or falutary fear, they will preſently treat 


you as an indiſcreet zealot, and as fuch forſake you. 
But by thus abandoning you, they honour you ex- 


cgedingly ; their flight being a plain -confeflion that 


vice cannot ſtand before you: And can any thing be 
more glorious, any commendation be more advantage- 
ous to the preacher than this, that they dare not hear 
him, leſt they ſhould be converted by him? The 
reputation of thoſe Preachers, who are ſo apprehen- 


five of diſturbing the conſciences of men, is much leſss 
advanced by the numerous and choſen company, that 


follows them; than bis is, by the deſertion of fuch 
perſons, on an account ſo honourable as this is. 
Have a care of being too laviſh of your tears; 


there is always ſomething weak, diſagreeable and 4 
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mean, in exceſſive lamentation, ſomething very un- 
ſuitable to the character of an ambaſſador of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Leave this quality therefore to preachers, 


* 
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more zeal than true eloquence, and who are glad to 
TK ſupply the want of genius by theſe doleful and af- 
fecting airs. However, be never ſcrupulous of ap- 
pearing a good man in the pulpit ; for this would be 
FX fill more unbecoming than the other. 

If wicked men ſhun an affecting preacher, goo!! 
men will follow him in crouds ; which conſideratiou 
only, may be matter of ſufficient comfort to him : 
but I will venture farther to aſſure him, that he will 


fi 
ous. For true eloquence, ſooner or later, wins upon 
the minds of men, and captivates their hearts : at 


his duty, it is our part to do ours, 


I cannot therefore apprehend what kind of policy 
this is, which we ſee introduced and practiſed in the 


| very adminiſtration of God's word, It was utterly 


unknown to the Apoſtles, Prophets, and holy Fa- 
- « thers. How much earneſtneſs may we diſcern in 


 prefling are the Homilies of St. Chry ſoſtom? By 
St. Paul's appointment, we ſhould condeſcend to be- 
ſeech and conjure finners. - Obſerve him in his own 
practice, and you will find that he never amuſed him- 


he ſays, you may judge eaſily that he was filled with 


a divine ſpirit, which communicated ſuch a power and 


fſays he,“ the priſoner of the Lord, beſeech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 


| called; with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with 


* Epheſ, 4 1, &c, 
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who have more piety than knowledge of the world. 


attract people of all diſpoſitions, even the molt vici- 


leaſt, it will be ſaid by every one, the preacher does 


the diſcourſes of Iſaiah and Ezekiel; how lively and 


ſelf or others with a vain kind of rhetoric ; by what 


efficacy to bis diſcourſes, as tranſported the hearts of - 
all men, and triumphed over their corruption. I, 
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that judgeſt; for wherein thou judgeſt another, 


** tance ? But after thy hardneſs and impenitent heart 


write grievouſneſs, which they have preſcribed ; to 


away the right from the poor of my people, that | 
_ ** widows may be their prey, and that they may rob 
the fatherleſs. And what will ye do in the day of 
* viſitation, and in the deſolation which ſhall come 
from far? To whom will ye flee for help? And 


© ISI 
© Jong-ſ{uffering, forbearing one another in love, 
* endeavouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the 
*© bond of peace.“ And in another place; But 
thou art inexcuſable, O man, whoſoever thou art, 


| Us 
* thou condemneſt thyſelf; for thou that judgeft 
s dolt the ſame things. And thinkeſt thou, Oman, 
that judgeſt them which do ſuch things, and doeſt 
the ſame, that thou ſhait eſcape the judgment of 
God? Or deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs 
and forbearance and long-ſuftering, not knowing 
that the goodneſs of God leadeth thee to repen= | 


<< wrath and revelation of the righteous Judgment of 


| 
** treaſureſt up unto thyſelf wrath againſt the day of 
God.“ © Woe unto them, ſays the prophet 


Ifaiah,+ that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 


turn aſide the needy from judgment, and to take 


„where will ye leave your glory ' | 


CHAP. II. 
Of views foreign to the minifiry of the word. 
z defign, doubtleſs, of the preacher is to turn 
his hearer from evil, and incline him to good. « 
However, let us not be too inquiſitive into the hearts 


of all thoſe, who take upon them this office, left ſome 
| * Nom. 0 1, Ke. ' | + Iſaiah 10. 1, &. 


about, and they are content it fhould be this. 
them if they deſign to root out the errors, and reform 
the vices of wicked men, and if they ſpeak ſincerely, 
they will anſwer you, that this is what they never 
diſturb themſelves about; that they preach, and for 


T 7 , . 
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Mould be found, who, while they ſeem to preack 
Jeſus Chrift, preach themſelves only, Let us reflect. 


{ impartially upon the motives which influence us, and 


upon all the end; which we propoſe in the exerciſe of 
our miniſtry ; perhaps it will appear, that we are 


animated by ſome other ſpirit, than that of Chriſtian 


zeal alone. | | 
There are ſome, we muſt confeſs, who preach only 

for preaching ſake ; ſomething they muſt be buſied 

Aſk 


any thing more, they pretend not to it: as for the 
reſt, let every one profit as they can by it. 
be expected from a man, who compoſes a ſermon, 


and delivers it with this unconcernedneſs? Suppoſe 


his ſabje& to be avarice, can you think he is at all 
concerned for the ſalvation of ſuch covetovs perſons 
as may hear him? Not in the leaſt. He chuſes this 
matter to diſcourſe upon without any other view : 
They therefore who bring this vice with them into 
the aſſembly, return as fond of it as ever. Thele are 
men without either good or bad intentions ; if any 
thing is ſaid in commendation of their performance, 


6 | they receive it with pleaſure, but are not very deſi- 


rous of it. They talk and beat the air, but all they 


* ſay is mere empty ſound : as they are without zeal, 


ſo they are without ambition: they labour neither 


for the glory of this world, nor of the next; and are 


content to be of no farther uſe, than to make up the. 
number of preachers. 5 | 


Others there are, who undertake the employment 


of the pulpit with deſigns altogether prophane : they 


are fond of producing themſelves, are impatient to 
get a name, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the eyes 
N Ba £ 8 
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What can 


Jo many ſparkling thoughts, though it be f. 
ſalvation of his hearers. We are naturally in; love 
with our own notions, and with thoſe, above all 


1 


of the world: for which purpoſe, the pulpit 1s, they 
think, a very proper theatre. How many are there, 
Who preach only with the hope of making their for- 


tune, of procuring; patrons, or of winning the eſteem 


and confidence of the ladies, to ſatisfy the ſpirit of 


_ avarice or vanity, and that it may be publicly ſaid, 


This is an ingenious, polite man, an agreeable actor, 
&c. Theſe all are vices quite foreign to the buſineſs, 


and often give men a very ill taſte of eloquence, If 


it is his particular intention to appear learned, and 
profoundly verſed in the ſciences, it generally hap- 
pens, that his fermons are made up. of unprofitable 
citations heaped injudiciouily one upon another, or 


of obſcure ſpeculations, that no one is concerned in. 

If he ſets up for the reputation of a wit, of a well- 
bred man that underſtands the world, his diſcourſes 
are generally mere tinſel, without any ſolidity, his 


expreſſions affected, his ſtile too exact and ſtiff. 
This J dare venture to affirm : Have no other ends 
in view, than what properly relate to your employ- 


ment as a preacher, and you will ſoon experience the 
ſucceſs of them. A good taſte certainly follows the 


correction of a bad one, and when it is reformed, you 


will conſider only the ſolidity of what you have to 


ſay: you will embelliſh truth no farther, than is 


_ neceffary to give it a more eaſy admiſſion with your 
| hearers, the ornaments you make uſe of, will be maſ- 
culine, ſimple and natural, ſuch as will not enervate, 
but enforce it, and ſerve: only to ſet it forth clearly, 


and in its full light, Every thing that ſerved only. to 


excite the admiration of an injudicious audience, and 
to have wonders 2 of the preacher's wit, learn- 
ing, and politeneſs, will be all ſacrificed without 


mercy. It is true, be will endure very cruel ſtrug- 
gles, before he can determine with himſelf to * op 
Or the 
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ethers, which are bright and glitter. Theſe ate the 


children we are molt paſſionately fond of, as the moſt 
beautiful in the eyes of our own vanity; once more, 


ſtrongly inclines us to ſhine in this manner, eſpecially 


in the firſt fire of youth; ſo that we conceive nothing 
to be well written which has not ſomething of this 


luſtre. We never begin to reform our ill judgment, 


till we have a taſte of true eloquence, and propoſe 
that as our only end, which every Chriſtian orator 


ſhould aim-at; which is, to allure men to virtue, 


and deter them from vice; to make impreſſion on 


their hearts, and convert them. As we are compo- 


ſing our ſermons, certain turns, expreſſions, and re- 
flections, from time to time riſe within our minds, 


the blaze whereof deceives and dazzles us; but we 


-muſt be deaf to their moſt alluring charms, do vio- 


lence to our nature, and accuſtom ourſelves gradu- 


ally to reject them, and accordivg to the Prophet's 


advice, to daſh theſe little ones without pity againſt 
the ſtones. | | 


- Wherein is it, think ye, that Demoſthenes, in the | 
Judgment of all ages, has born away the prize of 


eloquence, which ſo many rivals diſputed with him 
in the Athenian Senate? Had he more wit, or a 


greater genius than they? Perhaps not; but the end 


he aimed at was more noble : He had no other view 


therefore, I ſay, that this is a ſevere ſacrifice made to 
our ſelſ-love. Our biaſs lies moſt this way, and 


in his barangues, but the advantage of his country; 
this was the firſt ſ pring that moved him; from this 


and declaimers, i 1 & 


Proceeded the ſolidity, ſtrength, and irreſiſtible rea- 
ſon, which ſo remarkably appeared in his orations. 
In ſhort, this was it which made him the moſt cele- 
brated orator of Greece; while others, who endea- 
Youred only to pleaſe and flatter the Athenians, and 
procure a vain applauſe, were never able to attain ta 
any higher merit and reputation, than that of ſophiſts. 
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I could wiſh with all my heart, that you could 
with Plato, give yourſelves this teſtimony ; * my diſ- 
courſes are not compoſed with a defign of pleaſing, 


it is my ſtudy rather to ſay that which is beſt, than 


that which is moſt agreeable,” 


If ſome particular preachers had no other intention 


than to convert their hearers, their ſermons would be 


very different from theſe, for which, however they 
are admired, they would be without that profuſion of 
flowers, which appear ſo viſible in every page. They 


would, indeed, have leſs of the applauſe and admi- 
ration of the world, but they would be better preach- 
ers. | | 


That is not always beſt ina diſcourſe, which ex- 


cites admiration. For when we admire, we ſuppoſe 
only that the object is new, or ſeems ſo, not that it 


is good. We may ſay therefore, what may be 
thought a paradox, that the hearers may have reaſon 
to admire ſome particular paſſages of a ſermon, 
though they are very oppoſite to- good ſenſe and rea- 


ſon. For the ſame cauſe, it is frequently enough 
obſervable, that what at firſt was admired, is ſoon 
after condemned. Applauſe and acclamations are 
not always certain proofs of a ſublime eloquence ; 


the murmers, which are the marks of the approbation. 


of an audience, are excited often by the .ornaments 

. Peculiar te the middle fort of eloquence. Whereas | 
the ſublime in a manner ſtifles, and ſupprefles the - 
voice of the affembly ; it commands an awful filence, . 
and makes the hearer immovable. Of this we have 
a very remarkable example in St. Auſtin, There 
bad been a civil war for a long time raging in a city 


of Africa, the inhabitants whereof, upon ſome parti- 


cular fulemn days in the year, divided themſelves, as 


it were, into two bodies, and engaged very. warmly 
with tones. The conflict was always bloody, and 
never failed of being fatal to ſome of the combatants. 


St. Auſtin undertook to aboliſh this brutal cuſtom ;. 
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he afcended the pulpit, and diſplayed there all the 
art of his rhetoric. Every one was charmed to hear 

him ſpeak fo finely, and expreſſed their pleaſure in 

the greateſt acclamations. Yet all this, did but afflict 

him, and make him the more ſenſible, that ſtill he 
was very far from the ſublimity of Chriſtian elo- 

quence ; which he then believed he had attained to, 

and not before, when he ſaw the applauſe of the 

aſſembly ſucceeded by their fighs and tears. 

The country has for ſome time had the-advantage 
of a perfect model of this ſublime and pathetic elo- 
quence in the perſon of one of our moſt celebrated 
preachers. And where, indeed, is there to be found. 
a more lively and well governed imagination, one 
more fertile or more happily daring, a more elevated 
genius, and a more noble facility both of conception 
and expreſſion? This concurrence of ſo many emi- 
nent qualities tends all to, and terminates in, the ſub- 
lime, the tender, and pathetic, Both the preacher 
and his uncommon talents are forgotten, while the. 
heart is taken up. entirely with the impreſſions which 
he has made upon it. loftead of amuſing themſelves 
with exclamations, his hearers think on nothing but 
following, or rather without thinking, follow the 
rapid torrent of motigns and impreſſions which are 
excited by him, and bear down all repugnancy in the 
ſoul to virtue. 0 7 

There is an applauſe which proceeds from actions, 
and not from words; and this it was which St. Chry- 
foſtom defired. ** To what purpoſe, ſaid he to his 

4 audience, are all the marks of your approbation ? 


J © The greateſt advantage I hope for from my dif- 


e courle is, not your praiſes but your reformation :. 
In this I ſhould place all my glory, and would pre- 
« fer your converſion to a crown.“ That applauſe, 
which is expreſſed in action, is an almoſt infallible 
proof of true eloquence ; the other, which is demon- 
rated in words only, is a. very equivocal one. I ant 


[ 20 
very well pleaſed, ſaid the Roman orator, to hear it 
ſaid, as often as I ſpeak publickly, This is fine, no- 
thing can be better; but 1 do not care to have it re- 


peated too often. The hearer ſhould not be always, 
no, nor long in his fits of admiration, leſt he grow 


ſick of it. If the orator-is a maſter in his art, ſome - 


parts of his diſcourſe will be ſo prudently compoſed, 
_ that there ſhall be no room for admiration. There 


will be intervals, at which the hearer-may pauſe, and: 


recover himſelf out of his aſtoniſhment. Obfeurity - 
and ſhade are pleaſing to the eye, after it has been 
dazzled by any great light. Exceſſive pleaſure 1s- 
ſoon followed by diſguſt ; when it is moderated, it 


may be longer enjoyed without ſatiety, Thus it is. 


likewiſe with the great beauties ef eloquence, if they 
are not diſtributed with ſobriety and diſcretion, they. 


ſarfeit, and grow loathſome. I had rather hear a. 
diſoourſe indifferently good, than one, which from 
the beginning to the end, without any interruption, 


is equally wonderſul and fine, For whatever ſo far 
pleaſes, as to tranſport us, makes a violent impreſſion 
on the ſoul; and every impreflion of this nature, how 


agreeable ſoever it may be, if it be not ſhort, be- 


comes very ſoon tedious. Are then the praiſes, ſome. 


will ſay, that are beſtowed upon the Chriſtian orator, - 
to be imputed to him as a crime? And is it a juſt 


conſequence to conclude, that a man preaches ill, 


becauſe he is applauded by his audience? To this 1 
anſwer, that I am far from making it criminal in the 


preacher to be commended, provided he be ſo for 


ſuch paſſages of his diſcourſe as merit it. I anſwer. 
farther, that as it is no good conſequence to ſay, he 
preaches ill, becauſe he is commended; fo neither is 


it to ſay, he preaches well, for the ſame reaſon. 


* He is indeed an excellent preacher, who knows 


how to affect his hearers in ſuch a manner, that they 


obſerve not whether he ſpeaks with politeneſs, wit, 
learning, majeſty, or gracefulneſs, but are entirely. 
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taken up with the things he is ſaying, and with the 


impreſſions that theſe things make upon them. If 


they think on the preacher, and ſpeak any thing to 1 
advantage, it mult proceed only from reflecting thus 


©, F vith themſelves; lam very ſenſible, that this perſon 


has perſuaded, convinced, and touched me; he is 
therefore without queſtion an ingenious man, and a 
great preacher. The conſequence is very good, and 
the commendations of this kind are no way unworthy 
a chriſtian orator. On the contrary, they are a juſt 
tribute, which no reaſonable hearer ever fails to pay 
true eloquence, _ 
In a ſermon, every thing ſhould be expreſſed with 
ga regard to the audience, not to the preacher. For 
the pulpit is a place, wherein we are to preach, but 
not to preach ourſelves. At every word and peridd 
that we write down, we ſhould aſk ourſelves this 
- E queſtion ; will this turn the thoughts and attention 
of the audience upon, myſelf 2 If it will, let me ftrike- 
it out. Were ſermons to be reformed after tbis me- 
thod, how many of thoſe which are admired and 
applauded, would be reduced to nothing. | 
A ſermon is a kind of a feaſt, at which every thing 
| ſhould: be furniſhed, that may be acceptable or bene- 
| ficial to the hearer ; but this order is confounded, and 


be preacher eats plentifully and deliciouſly, while 
the hearer is dying with hunger: nay farther, he 


who ſhould be preſent at this entertainment with no 
other defign, but to nouriſh himſelf with the bread of 
God's word, goes to it frequently for no other end, 
but to feed the vanity of the preacher with his praiſes, 
As the preacher in compoſing his ſermon conſidered 
himſelf only, and his own glory ; fo the audience, 

while he is pronouncing it, conſiders only the preach- 
er, and is continually meditating on him, in frequent 
exclamations in terms to this purpoſe: O how well 
he ſpeaks, how finely he thinks, how gloriouſly 
he expreſſes himſelf ! _ But as a good- preacher fixes 


L 22 J 
all out attention upon ourſelves, ſo a bad one draws 


it off, and diverts it from ourſelves upon other 


CHAP. III. 


Of the neoledt of the end peculiar to the Chriſtian 


Orator. 


chriſtian eloquence, proceeds from nothing 
elſe, but the neglect of that end, which alone the 


T \BIS diforder, which may be termed the jeſt of 


preacher ſhould, propoſe to himſelf, For if you 
would have the attention of the hearer employed 


folely on himſelf, and not at all on you; you alſo, 


in the compoſition of your diſcourſes, muſt not think 
at all upon yourſelf, but on him wholly, and of the 
ways, whereby you my ng him to a love of 


virtue and an averſion to vice; how you may touch 


him, convert him, and procure bis eternal ſalvation ;_ 


you will ſay every thing with a view to his benefit, 
and nothing to gratify your own vanity. 


Is it not then allowable for the preacher to ſtudy 
how he may expreſs himſelf livelf$zygobly and po- 


litely, in agreeable turns, and in a pleafing and inſi- 


nuating manner? It were to be wiſhed he would 
not too much endeavour to do this: the vigour of | 


the mind is ſo exbauſted in a laborious choice of 
terms, in ranging and diſpoſing words and phraſes, 


that the matter is neglected. But if the preacher 


were poſſeſſed with a true ſ-nſe of his miniſtry, and 
of the proper end of it, all this would come naturally, 
and without thinking. : 
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When we are inflamed with an ardent zeal for 
the ſalvation of our neighbour, and ſincerely deſire 


to convert him, expreſſions of themſelves croud in 


upon us; the heart yields a more than neceffary 
ply of them, and of ſuch too, as are more beau- 


|, more elegant and ſprightly, than the utmoſt 
application can furniſh. _ 


But you have my conſent to conſider, as much as 


{1 you pleaſe, how to ſpeak handſomely, to expreſs 
. {SF yourfeif nobly, and to give a proper turn to every 


thing; for this is all very conſiſtent with the cha- 


racter of a chriſtian and apoſtolical preacher; and I 
77 ſhould be forry to have you fall into this popular 
17 error, that to think nr 

ina ruſtic manner; to ſpeak without art or method, 
without figure or ornament, nay, often without rea- 


y, and to expreſs yourſelf 


ſon, and againſt good ſenſe, is to preach like an 


4 Apoſtle. St. Paul fare diſcourſed as became an 
x apoſtle, yet he made uſe of all theſe advantages; 


St. Chryſoſtom too preached like an Apoſtle, but 


with what purity of language, what, beauty of ſtyle, 


what variety of turns, what elegancy of figures? 
Let your elocution be pure and ſimple, ſuch as is 


fit to repreſent clearly what yoh have to ſay. Be ac- 


vage, never curious 
Ire to ſpeak well, 1s 
almoſt always the occaſion of ſpeaking ill. Lay aſide 
all uncommon expreſſions, and ſuch as are little 


curate, but natural in your uy 


Too great delicacy and 
exactneſs in the choice of words is blameable. A 


woman of Athens hearing the polite and elegant 


_ Theophraſtus, diſcovered immediately that he was 


no native of Athens, becauſe he made too much uſe 
of the Attick dialed. Accuſtom yourſeif to ſpeak 
1n ſuch a manner, as it may appear plainly by your 
words, that you are no foreigner naturalized. If the 
preacher be born and educated at a diſtance from the 
city, it is very difficult, I confeſs, for him to be 
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ruſticity of language is always leſs offenſive, than a 
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perfect in ſuch way of ſpeaking and pronouncing as 


is peculiar to it. For what ſort of language is that 
which Cicero calls a tincture and colour of urbani- 
ty? How to deſcribe it he could not tell, only this 
he knew, that there was ſuch a thing. When "* 
are in Gaul, ſays he, ſpeaking to Brutus, you wil 
eaſily perceive it; there you will hear many words 
and ſeveral phraſes which are not in uſe at Rome; 
the way to remedy this, is to forget them, and in 
their room to ſubſtitute others which are in uſe: 
then you will diſcern better than at preſent you can, 
how much ſweeter the words are, and more agreeable 


to the ear in ours, than in the month of foreign ora- 


tors. This is that ſtrange perfection, which, with 
all their endeavours, they never can attain. Witneſs 
Theophiaſtus, whom we juſt now mentioned, who 
aſking a woman of Athens, how ſhe fold: her goods, 
was anſwered by her, O ſtranger, I cannot part with 


them to you at a lower rate. He was ſurprized and 


diſpleaſed at this reply, underſtanding by it, that 
their was a foreign accent in his pronounciation, 


which he had not yet conquered, , though he was 


otherwiſe a very fine ſpeaker, and had been many 
years an inhabitant of Athens. So true is it, that a 


ſtranger, how polite ſoever he may be, does one way 
or other, always diſcover himſelf. | 


A young preacher therefore who has been brought 


up at a diſtance from the town, is to ſtudy how to 
correct and foften; as well as poflibly he can, thoſe 


particular defects in pronounciation, that are inſepa- 


rable from the place he was born in. For if he 
| ſhould pretend to make himſelf maſter of the inge- 
nious turns, the delicacy, the grace, and atticiſm of 
language, he would but flatter himſelf in vain, and 
would infallibly fall into affectation; which is a dan= 
p ger in this particular, of all others to be moſt dreaded. 
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what would have been the beſt of the whole compo- 
ſition: Such is the almoſt inevitable effect of theſe 
fine diviſions, | . 
Diviſion, it is true, is an eſſential part of a diſcourſe ; 
I do not mean that diviſion, which is expreſs and 
ſenſible, but that which is artfully concealed, and is 
inſenſible; this only is abſolutely neceflary to elo- 
quence, For it is nothing elſe, as has already been 
obſerved by me, but the diſtribution of the ſubject 
into all its parts, according to that natural order 
wherein they ſtand related to each other. The an- 
cient orators never failed to make uſe of it in their diſ- 
courſes. They indeed who are not accuſtomed to 
this artificial and delicate kind of diviſion, are ſcarce 
able to diſcern it: The diſcourſes of the greateſt 
- maſters of eloquence ſeem to them without any juſt 
diſpoſition, or contrivance. But if they would look 
nearly, and with attention, they would diſcover both 
in the moſt exquilite degree; they would obſerve a. 
natural conſequence of thoſe truths and reaſons which 
are laid open by theſe eminent hands, and an almoſt 
inſenſible connection of the ons with the other. 
When the mind has once a reliſh of this order, which 
is proper to conceal the art of the compoſer, it can 
ſcarce be reconciled to thoſe vulgar tranſitions from 
one point to another, which caſt a damp. upon 
. all that fire, which had been kindled by the 
preacher. „ N 
MMould you then have. us, you will ſay, entirely 
lay aſide all thoſe diviſions, which have ſo long pre- 
vailed among us in the pulpit? I confeſs, I would. 
At leaſt, I ſhould be glad they never would appear, 
unleſs they are very ſimple and natural, and ſuch as 
the very ſubject itſelf offers, I think I am not with | 
out good grounds for what I fay: For is there not 
teaſon to exclude that from being a part of eloguence, 
which all antiquity, both * and ſacred, has, 
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rejected? That which gives it ſuch an air of con- 
ſtraint, and fo much enervates it? I have ſeen many 
perſons of very good judgment, who have been of my 
Opinion on this article. Father C. whoſe ſermons 
bave been ſo well received by the public, has often 
ſuid in my hearing, that he ſaw nothing ſo contrary 
to ſound eioquence as theſe diviſions. He made uſe 
of them indeed, but only to comply with cuſtam, 
and to obey a law of ſo commanding a power as that 
of the faſhion. However, he took the liberty from 
t1me to time to eaſe himſelf of this burthen, as appears 
by ſome of his ſermons, which certainly are not the 
Jjeaſt beautiful of his compoſitions: And he would 
entirely have freed himſelf from this ſervitude, if 
heaven had not taken him from us, almoſt in the 
|! flower of his age, 24d at a time, when he was pre- 
iy paring to charm the court after that great applauſe 
| 


| 
1 


which he had gained univerſally all over the city. 
If you aſk at what time, and for what reaſons the uſe 
of theſe diviſions was at firſt introduced in the pulpit, 
you will be anſwered, that they obtained as true elo- 
quence degenerated, and at a time, when they who 
took upon them to ſpeak in public, had no knowledge 
of the rules, which had been left us by the old maſ- 
ters in the art of fine ſpeaking, and profeſſed not to have 
any commerce with them. They owe their original 
to an ill taſte, and are produced by that corruption of 
eloquence. Men are willing to eaſe the memory, 
and ſupply their barrenneſs of genius, and want of 
invention ; which is all done, and a diſcourſe made. 
with very little labour by the help of theſe arbitrary 
1 diviſions, - They confine themſelves to general and 
indefinite propoſitions, upon which they ſpend 
ſome time in reaſoning; which ſerves to ſwell 
the paper book, and fill up the hour; but as for 
entering deep into their ſubject, or clearing and 
— it, this is what they readily diſpence 
© NR. | | . | 7} / 
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relieved, ſome moments to be allowed for beatieg. 


1 


However, you will ſay, theſe diviſions ſeem uſeful 
and neceſſary, nor do | believe either that the preach⸗ 
ers will ever conſent to lay them aſide, or that the 
hearers can be well without them. For is not the 
mind and imagination of the audience to be fixed? 


And how can this be done, but by repreſenting ſome 


determinate points, which they are to ſtop at, and 
never to loſe fight of? Would you have them always 
dubious and uncertain as to what you have to ſay to 
them? Should you not eaſe them the trouble of @- 
too tireſome and intenſe application, which is neceſ= 


_. fary to diſoover this almoſt imperceptible order and 


ſeries of the diſcourſe, and which, however the com- 
mon people, who make up the greateſt number, are 
not capable of? Is not the hearer's attention to be 
ſome ſmall time for the unbending of his min 


which may thus recover new ſtrength, and be diſ- 
poſed for farther attention ? Few minds are capabla- 


of an hour's application, if never interrupted. Laſtly, 


is it not neceflary too that the preacher himſelf ſhould 


have a little reſpite, and allow ſome intermiſſion to 
the vehemence of his action. 935 


Ihe aneient orators muſt certainly have had ſtrong· * 
er and more robuſt bodies, and better lungs than 


thoſe of our days, ſince we cannot obſerve that they 


ſtood in need of all theſe refteſnments, which ate 
taken by our preachers. They were fitter, if I may 


venture to expreſs my ſelf ſo, to run the noble race of 


eloquence, who never ſtopped till they arrived at the 
people likewiſe whom: they ſpoke. to 
mutt have had more underſtanding, and moie. pene- 
age; ſince the orator , was 


goal. The 


tration than thoſe of our 
not obliged to lead them by the band, and ſnew them 


diſtiaaly every ſtep: be. had taken, or was ſtill to 
take. He was:exouſed the pains of erying without 
cealing in theiz.cars, oP my farit point, there bs: 
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muy ſecond, this is my third, Kc. at preſent I ſhall 
diſpatch this head of my diſcourſe, by and by I ſhall 


proceed to the other. To make them comprehend 


what was already ſaid, or what ſtill remained to ſay, 
It was ſufficient, without any of theſe intimations, 
barely to ſay it. OE N 
I can, however, ſcarce perſuade myſelf that St. 
Chry ſoſtom, St. Baſil, &c. had better or ſtronger 
lungs than ſome preachers of our days, or that the 
people of Antioch, Cæſarea or Conſtantinople, were 
mnore refined, or of a quicker apprehenſion, than the 
people of Paris, or of the other principal cities in the 
kingdom. But, no matter. I am very willing that 
both the preachers ſhould relieve themſelves, and give 
ſome reſpite to their hearers. Cannot this be done 
without the aſſiſtance of diviſlons? Cannot the 
-preachers ſtop, breathe, repoſe themſelves, and give 
their hearers at the ſame time leiſure to do ſo too, at 
ſome particular places of their diſcourſe, without in- 
terrupting the thread of it in the leaſt by theſe pauſes 
and little intervals, and without the leaſt relaxation 
of the preacher's action, or of the hearer's attention? 
1 am apt to think, that it was thus the ancient orators 
Telieved themſelves during the painful exerciſe cf a 
long pronounciation. Could not the mind and ima- 
gination of the hearer be fixed at the beginning by a 
Mort and diftin& analyſis of the diſcourſe, pointing 
out 'part:cularly beforehand to them the whole order, 
ſequel, and diſpoſition of it? This method to me 
ſeems excellent. Is it not poſſible in order to refreſh 
ter memory and attention, to ſhew them by ſome. 
little hint the paſſage from one propoſition to another? 
is is ſuch a conceſſion to the weakneſs of the peo- 
ple, as is allowed by eloquence: They have no room 
therefore to complain that it is troubleſome to follow 
the preacher, that they are not able to perceive what 
be drives at, or what courſe he propoſes to purſue ; 


And that the order of his diſcourſe is fo little to be 


** 


E 
diſcerned, that the moſt conſtant and active attention 
cannot go along with it. What if ſermons were re- 


Z] duced into a ſhorter compals than is at preſent uſual? 
27] - Would not this give eaſe to an audience? If they 


cannot be attentive for a whole hour, they may ver 


well for three quarters, without being thought to have 
a very paſſionate concern for things relating to eternal 


life. By making your diſcourſes of a reaſonable 
ſhortneſs, you would be leſs fatiguing both to your- 
ſelves and others; and by this means, in my opinion, 


remedy all the inconveniencies, that may ariſe from 


the want of theſe diviſions. If, after all that. I have 


ſaid, you would have the pleaſure of ſeeing an exam- 


ple of this liberty, which in itſelf is ſo amiable, and fo 
ſuitable to true eloquence, caſt your eyes on this paſ- 


ſage of St. Chryſoſtom, taken out of the thirty»firit 


fomily on St. Matthew, where he undertakes to 
Sew that to lament exceſſively the death of thoſe 


/ perſons, who are dear to us, is contrary both to faith 


and reaſon, | 


Let none, ſays he, hereafter bewail the dead, or 


* any more pity their condition: Let them remem- 
«© ber that Jeſus Chriſt is riſen, and no more diſhonour 
* that victory which he has ſo gloriouſly obtained 
* over death. For what reaſon ſhould you thus 
unprofitably give way to ſighs and tears, ſince death 


is now no more than a long ſleep, out of which we 


5 ſhall again awake? Why ſhould you ſuffer your- 


4 ſelves to be overwelmed with ſorrow ? Ina heathen 
indeed, it may ſeem excuſable to be afflicted on theſe 


* occaſions ;. but in a chriſtian, all exceſs of grief is 


criminal, it is a weaknefs, for which there can be no 


« apology, ſince the reſurrection has been eſtabliſhed 


„ by ſuch clear proofs, and by the conſent of ſo many 
s apes. Yet, methinks you take pleaſure to quicken: 
and enliven your affliction. You bring heathen 
« yomea to weep themſelves over your dead friends, 


E 3 


; te and excite you to do the ſame with greater violence. 
* You. take no notice of St. Paul, who ſays to you 


What fellowſhip has the believer with the unbe- 


© lever 2 The very Pagans, who have neither be- 


© lieve nor hope in a reſurrection, have yet argue 
ments ready to comfort their friends in theſe fad 


te accidents.” e 
We perceive certain negligencies here and there 


in particular places of the diſcourſe, which ſerve to 
take off the very appearance of conſtraint and affee - 


tation. Such. negligencies as theſe are ſometimes the 


work of great application, and are ſo mach the more 


labonred, as they appear to be leſs ſo. Theſe very 
often are the places which pleaſe moſt ; they ſhew 


that the preacher has been more ſolicitous about. 
things than words, and every intelligent and rea- 


ſonable hearer- will be certainly of opinion, that 
this is extremely becoming the Preacher; like 


thoſe women, who appear infinitely to an advan- 


tage in an undreſs. Where do we find any of 


thoſe Rarched phraſes, thoſe meaſured periods, 


or elaborate and well turned diviſions, which fetter 
eloquence and keep it in a kind of bondage? 
Nothing of all this appears in St. Chryſoſtom. 


He proceeds inſenſibly in the continuation of his 


diſcourſe, from one truth and reflection to another; 
yet he every where breathes an air of freedom, 
yet he confines himfelf within due bounds; and 
thus it is he excels all others in ſo happy and. 
agreeable a mixture of what is exact, and yet un- 
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C 7 the Novelty ſuitable to the Eloquence of tie 
Pulpit. 


. A S our eyes are track and kt i with the fight 
| of that, which they never ſaw before, ſo is the 
bind charmed with novelty, and ailured with the 
flight which it produces. But how can the preacher 
ive this grace to his diſcourſes? The ſubjects on 
hich he ſis to ſpeak, are as old as religion, known 


all the world, and have been heard an hundred 


mes, ſuch as judgment, heaven and hell, &c. 


 {Fhe matter of a ſermon never can be new, no, nor 


Io 


Wen appear ſo : And without doubt it is a diſadvan- 


ge to the preacher to labour continually on beaten 
ubjects familiar to every one; to which the ear, the 
wind and the heart of auditors are equally accuſtom- 


. Pleaders at the bar have in this the better of the 
pulpit orators ; they have affairs upon their hands 


om one time to another, that are in their nature 
erfetly new, upon which they oy exerciſe and 
commend their talents. 

Novelty of doctrine is Rill leſs allowable in a 
reacher ; of what kind ſoever it may be, it ſhould 
e baniſhed the pulpit, and whoever is ſo bold as to 

troduce it in that place, deſerves himſelf never to 
ppear there more. The very ſhadow of it is in this 
joint to be avoided : Let no other doctrine come | 
ver from your lips, but that which carries with it the 
ways venerable air of antiquity, —_ 

But it may be aſked, whether we may not endea- 
Four to ſeem new by a ſhew of extraordinary ſeve- 

17. TI anſwer, that if your ſeverity goes not beyond 
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the bounds of evangelical truth, you may appear this | 
way with as much novelty as you pleaſe ; but when 


it exceeds theſe limits, it is condemned by the 


goſpel. . | | 8 3 15 
Will it then never be allowed the preacher in any x 


part of his diſcourſes to ſet.them off with an air of 
novelty ? Yes, it will. For, in the firſt place, the 


defign may be new. By the deſign, I mean the di- 1 
viſion, order and ranging of the matter which we 


treat of, It is adviſeable not always to follow the 


beaten road, but to make yourſelves a new one, pro- 


_ vided it does not lead you out of the way, What | 


mean and ſervile thing is it, neither to defire, nor 
know how to tread, but in the footſteps of another. 
It is a very wretched buſineſs to copy only after 


others: He who can do this only, was never made 
for ſo noble and glorious a miniſtry as that of the 
chriſtian orator. - Exalt your ſoul, and have at leaſt | 
- ſo good an opinion of yourſelf, as to believe you 


may be an inventor, and fee ſomething with your 
own eyes, which has never been diſcerned by others. 
Invention and boldneſs is neceſſary in eloquence, to 
be happy in them is all. Let it be your endeavour 


to find out ſome new method of dividing your diſ- 
_ courſe, which has never yet been produced; range 
your matter in a new order, and lay it before your 
hearers in ſuch a view, as hitherto it has not appeared 
in to them: But in doing all this, you ſhould always 


preſerve an inviolable regard to nature, reafon and 


good ſenſe. For | will venture to affirm, that the 


moſt natural and. reaſonable diſpoſal of what you 


have to ſay, will always ſeem the neweſt; becauſe it 
is that which is moftrarely ebſerved, © x 
In the ſecond place, the things which the preacher 


Z 


ſpeaks of may be new. The religious ſubjeQs, 


which are treated of from the pulpit, are inexhauſti- 
dle, and partake of the nature of their object. Though 
all the knowledge we bave of them were multiplied 


t Þ 


cominon terms yon attribute a ſenſe to them entirely 
when new; which applications ſhould be made without 
ſtudy, for that has ſomething of conſtraint and atfec- 
ation; and which L know not what impetuoſity of 
genius, whereby, in order to repreſent our thoughts 
more nobly and lively, the natural and common ſig- 
2M nitication of ſome particular expreſſions is varied, and 
[3 new images annexed to them, by which alteration 


h we they acquire a ſignification that before they had not. 
w the Preachers of a piercing and elevated wit, who aim 
„ pro- with all their power at the pathetic and ſublime, are 
V hat a Withoſe only who ſucceed well in new expreſſions: 
>, nor A heavy or moderate genius will never arrive at this 
other. 7 perfection. i | | | 

after In the fixth place, the turns in our diſcourſes may 
made de new. The mind indeed can ſupply but few of 
of the hem, and thoſe very limited. The orators who 
it leaſt ae gone before us have exhauſted them, and have | 
e you Pearce left any thing to do after them, but to gather 
your ome gleanings. Inſtead thereof of being curious in 
others. zmbelliſhing ; your works with them, you ſhould as 
ce, to gauch as pofhible lay them aſide; for by being fre- 
eavour MErently produced, they are quite worn out, and de- 
ur diſs W&yed. But your own heart is ſuch a copious fpring 

range 2 new turns, as is never to be dried up. Leave it to 
e your on motions, and a thouſand different turns will 
peared ⁶ :mprinted on your thoughts, which will ſtrike you 
always much the more advantageouſly, and pleaſe you, 
n and they appear fo much the more natural and new. 
hat the In the ſeventh place, our ſentiments may be new. 
at you "il f theſe the heart affords an endleſs ſtore: From 
cauſe it ue it is that they ſhould deſcend into the diſ- 


1185 * urſe; if at leaft you would give it ſuch an affectin 
ceachee Ml d perſuaſive air, as never fails to make impreſſion. 
ubjects, ME ſhould judge of new ſentiments, as of new 
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"at" Hep Woughts for they conſiſt not in feeling what men 
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"they are ſenſible of differently from other meo. 


Such a novelty of ſentiments would be very ſtrange, 
and indeed ſomething monſtrous. Have ſuch a ſenſe 


of what you ſay at the bottom of your own heart, 
as every one ought to have; and impreſs all you feel, 
on what you ſay, and you will appear very new to 
Jour whole audience: Becauſe the preacher bas 


very rarely ſuch a ſenſe of things as he ought to 


have, and has leſs frequently the {kill to expreſs it 


well, a 16 | 
Laſtly, the applications may be new. All the 
places of ſcripture or the fathers, which ma y ſerve: as 


Proofs or. ornaments to the Truths of chriſtanity, 
have not yet been exhauſted. How many thoughts, 
ſentiments and expreſſions are there, which may be 
conſidered like ſo many diamonds, that want only 
to be ſet. The works of foripture and the holy fa- 
thers reſemble vaſt gardens, where you may always 
gather ſome new flower, when therefore you run 
them over, have a cate bow any eſcape either your- 
eyes or hands. Allegorical and diſtorted applications 
were once much in faſhion; and. made up one of 


the fineſt ornaments of the pulpit ; the preachers 


diſputed who ſhould uſe moſt of them, and he who 
had the better in this conteſt was maſt admired :* At 
preſent men have a different taſte, and ſcarce any ap- 
plications of ſcripture are permitted but ina proper and 
natural ſenſe. If ſometimes we take tbe liberty to 
enliven a diſcourſe with ſuch applications as have 
more luſtre than ſolidity, we can never do it with too 
much caution and reſerve; left while we attempt to 
ſhew our wit, we betray a want of diſcretion, as well 


as an immoderate deſire to pleaſe and ſparkle, ; 


men. 
range, 
1 ſenſe 


u feel, 
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CHAP. vil. 


Of the Variety eſſential to Eloquence. 
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Ir novelty is of ſo wonderful an advantage to elo- 


9 


1 quence, variety when rightly uſed is no leſs 


ſerviceable to it; in this point, as in every thing elſe. 
geloquenee perfectly reſembles nature, from which it 
Dou take away its variety, you rob it at the ſame time 
of all its grace and beauty. Were there but one ob- 
ect in the univerſe for our contemplation, though in 

ies preſent ſtate we view it every day with new plea- 

ure, we fhould certainly then ſoon grow weary. of it. 
garden filled throughout with flowers of one ſort 
only would make no very agreeable entertainment. 
Our eyes love to wander upon different objects, and 


reachers 


he who 
d : At 


any ap- 
per and 
derty to 


as have 


With too 


tempt to 


„as well 


I, d ſee a multitude of things at one glance, but cannot 


ee fixed long upon the ſame object. Thus like wiſe 
e may obterve, that the mind is then moſt pleaſed, 
den it is entertained continually with ſomethi 

ew whereas, if its attention is placed too long 
pon the fame thing, it grows weary and is farfeited, 
leaven has given it an infinite thirſt aſter know- 
edge, and this paſſionate longing is in ſome mea- 
Hure ſatisfied by the multiplicity of objects that it is 
nuſed with: If therefore you would pleaſe without 


Peing tedions to your hearers, remember always to 


et off your diſcourſes with this agreeable variety, 


X avi nuture herſelf requires as an ornament 
Diverſify your ſtile. A different ſlile and a tile 
verhed are two diſtinct __ A diſcourſe written 
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in a different ſtile is a very bad one, and let yont 
ſtile be ever ſo diverſified, ſtill it muſt be always the 
_ fame, I mean it muſt ſeem to come always from the 


fame hand, and the ſame pen, and to keep always, as 


I may fay, the colour of the ſpring from whence it 


flows. Suppoſe a river ever fo large, till is the ſame 


river; but what a difference may be obſerved in its 
eourſe? Here we ſee it flow in a broad ſpacious cha- 
nel, then in one narrower and more contracted : In 


one place it creeps ſlowly on, in another it runs 
with rapidity : Sometimes its waters glide gently 


and without noiſe ; at other times again the mur- 
muring of its waves is heard amidit the rocks, which 


ſeem to ſet themſelves in oppoſition to its paſſage. 


The banks which are watered by its ſtreams, are not 


equally agreeable and fruitful, and the nearer it ap- 


Proaches to the ſea, the more precipitate is its courſe. 
Herein you bave a model, or rather a true 1inage of 


that variety, wherewith your diction ſhould be em- 
belliſhed. TE, 


Let your ſtile be ſometimes great, noble and ele- 


rated; ſometimes humble, low and level with the 


ground. but never mean and creeping ; at other 
mes let it be ſmooth, even and harmonious to the 
ear, but take care it loſes nothing of its gravity and 


ſtrength by its harmony and ſweetneſs. Sometimes 
again let it be confuſed and without ogder, number or 
meaſure 3 in certain particular places it ſhould be 
cloſe and exact, in others more copious and diffuſe; 
here flowers ſhould grow and there thorns ; that is to 


ſay, it ſhould not always be florid. When it has | 
borne down every thing with its vehemence it ſhould 
becc me eaſy, moderate, and calm, but ſtill keep itſelf 


up from-finking, and languiſhing; and what nature 
ſcever you are pleaſed it ſhould be of, ſtill it ſhould 


be liveſy and ſprightly ; generally indeed ſevere and | 


grave, but at intervals a little more ſoft and eaſy. 
Take care that it improves (till upon your bands, and 
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In proportion as you come nearer to the end of your 

diſcourſe let its rapidity and force encreaſe. In ſhort, 
conform your ſtile to the things you have to ſay, and 
it will have an agreeable variety. 


An uniformity of tile is the fure way to make it 


= tedious. In fome diſcourſes I have ſcatce read two 
pages before [ begin to be ſick; the ſtile is indeed 


always beautiful, gay, pompous and harmonious: 


but this is the very thing that tires me. I fee nothing 
fo diſguſting, as a diſcourſe the firft period whereof 


is the pattern of all the reſt, Thoſe men, whoſe 
minds are of ſo inflexible a make as to be able to 


37 affunre one ſhape only, ought never to pretend to 
7 eloquence ; for that requires a pliableneſs of ſoul. 
One ſhould be able to ſay that of the orator's under- 
ſtanding, which the philoſophers obſerved of mat- 


— that it was capable of receiving all mannet of 
1 roy og „ progeny: 2 

The preacher as well as the prophane orator ſhould 
conſult how to ſatisfy the ear of his hearers, by ſooth- 


| Ing it agreeably with a tuneful and harmonious ſtile. 


But why ſhould he take all that care? For this im- 
portant reaſon, viz. Becauſe there is no poſſibility of 
perſvading without pleafing, which is an admirable 


* preparation for eonviction. We do not immeSately 
= communicate our ſentiments and thoughts to the 


hearts and underſtandings of out hearers, but have 


| eccaſion for ſome ſenitible ſigns, ſuch as words: 
{ Theſe forthwith ſtrike the ear, and from thence, as 
1 n medium abſolutely neceſſary, convey into 


their ts and minds whatever we either think or 


| perceive, But if theſe words make a difagreeable . 


ſenſation on the hearer's ear, they never fail of im- 
parting it to his very fonl ; and this uneaſy perception 
which is offenſive to the ſoul, is the cauſe that the- 


man is fo very bard fo be perſuaded. God at our 


creation has placed in e ear, or to- 
| 18 | 5 , "res 
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theak more properly in the ſoul itſelf, a meaſure as it 


were of all words, by the artificial union and mix- 


ture whereof is formed what we call numbers and 


harmony in diſcourſe. At this ſevere inflexible tri- 
bunal the foul judges in a ſovereign manner, whether 
this harmony, and theſe numbers have that juſt 


proportion that they ought. to have ; whether they 


are too prolix or too concife, whether blameabte 
either in exceſs or defect, whether they perfectly fill 


the ear or not, whether there is nothing farther to be 
expected or deſired by it. For it is much more 


difficult to pleaſe the ear than the mind; that which 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy one, is not always ſo. for the 
other, an undeniable proof whereof we have in the 


Roman orator. He admired Demoſthenes, and 
made no ſcruple of preferring him to all the world: 
Yet ſays he, Demoſthenes does not always fill my 
ears, ſo greedy are they, and ſo continually longing 
after ſomething immenſe and infinite. 
Hlappy is the preacher who has received from hea- 
ven this vaſt great delicacy of taſte and ſenſe : For 
it is of all diſpoſitions that which contributes moſt to 
the perfection of eloquence. Happy too is he, who 
can fay with the fame. truth what Cicero relates of 
himſgif; My ears are raviſhed with a full and com- 
pleat turn of words, they are ſenſible of every defi- 


ciency, and offended with every ſuperiluity : But 


why ſhould | fay this particularly of my own ears, 


when I have fo often heard the acclamations of whole 
audiences at the harmonious cadence of a period. 


We fee fome people inſenſible of theſe forts of 


beauties, the harmony of a diſcourſe is an obſcure 


.Tiddle to them; but what. ſhall we ſay of ſuch 


perſons ? I think we may affirm of them they have 


no ears, or rathes that they are not men. The pub- 


lic I am ſure will be extremely to be pitied, and their 


ears be miſerably grated if ever theſe men get into, 


* 
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Many are of opinion that by the number, cadence 
and harmony of its ſtile a diſcourſe is enervated, 
that its energy and vehemence is impaired : But they 
are either miſtaken, or form a wrong idea of an har- 
monious ſtile, and conceive. it to be ſuch as true 
eloquence does not require, Let them, therefore, 
hear the ou maſter in this art. So far, ſays he, is 
a diſcourle from being enervated by this regular diſ- 
poſal of the words, wherein its harmony conſiſts, 
that without it, there would be no force or vigour in 
it. It is, I confeſs, a madneſs to make an harangue 
that ſhall have all the tunefulneſs imaginable, yet 
be utterly void both of ſenſe and meaning ; but it 
would be childiſh too to. make a diſcourſe that ſhall 
abound in ſenſe and good thoughts, yet be without 
order, proportion and harmony. We are naturally 
ſo much in love with a ſtile which has. theſe qualities, 
that no one ever writ without a defire, that this har= 
mony ſhould be viſible. in his. compoſitions, and no 
one ever was able to write with. this diſadvantage 
that did not. © VV FE 
But how comes it that a diſcourſe receives ſtrength 
from the numbers and harmony of it ? In the firſt 
place, pleaſure is inſeparable from harmony: Now 
pleaſure as we have obſerved already is a wonderful 
allurement to perſuaſion. For which reaſon the art 
of pleaſing has ever been an eſſential part in the art 
of perſuad ing, and tbis laſt would be very weak, did 
not the other furniſh it with the ſtrongeſt arms which 
it has need of it in all its conflicts and ſucceſſes. In 
the ſecond place, theſe. numbers and this harmony . 
conſiſts in a particular ranging and diſpoſal of wards, 
whereby the orator's thoughts ani ſentiments acquire 
that exact meaſure and ſuitable proportion, which are 
requiſite in order to the making of a due impreſſion; 
which diſpoſition and order if you trip them. off, theiy 
whole force languiſhes, and is loſt together with that | 
eloquent harmony, which kept. up the ſpirit. of them. 


Lt $$ id Jt 


with thyme in poetry. Reaſon is not to hunt after 


[8.3 


— 


The nervous orations of Demoſthenes himſelf would 


affect us much leſs powerfully, were they not com- 


poſed with all that beauty of harmony and numbers, 
which is diſcernible throughout 
The numbers I know may be too ſenſible and | 


lain, the - cadence too exactly meaſured, and the | 


\ , barmony too uniform, GEE difagreealle air of 


conſtraint and affectation is diffuſed throughout the 
whole diſcourſe, which is ſoon followed with a diſ. 


like, and that immediately with contempt. By this 


too great affection of harmony, cadence and num- 
bers, the thundering force of eloquence is deſtroyed, 
at leaſt is changed into weak flaſhes, which have no 


other effect, but to make a vain glittering. Theſe 
ate as it were, ſo many fetters which the preacher 


ſhould break and diſengage himſelf from, if he pre- 
tends ever to artive at the greatneſs and ſublimity of 


_ eloquence. 


Let the numbers therefore of yout ſtile never - 
the 


pear ſtudied, but fo naturally ordered, that to 


hearer they may ſeem as if they of themſelves oc- 
curred to you, and only followed the thoughts and 
ſentiments. For it is with numbers in difcourſes, as 


rhyme, but rbyme is to follow reaſon. - Let the 
harmony of your ſtile be never conſtantly the ſame ; 


' for nothing is more apt to give diſtaſte ; and in this 


as in muſic an agreeable variety fhould prevail 


throughout the whole. 


lf in the heat of your more earl y youth, you have 


deen overpowered by the temptation of a too nume- 


rous ſtile, a temptation very bard to be reſiſted by 


young preachers, imitate the difcretion of 1focrates, 


who * of himfelf, that as he advanced farther in 
age, he became leſs a flave'tothe cadence of his ſtile ; 8 


| OO, but thoſe too who were gone- befote him. 


x 


ere are ſome defects in eloquence as well as in 


good manners almoſt inſeparable from youth, as we 


that he was able not only to cortect himſelf in this he 
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muſt get rid of; if theſe in order to be thoroughly 


well-bred men, ſo muſt we too the others that we 


may become perfect orators. 


There is beſides this, a certain ſweetneſs of ftile 
which the chriſtian orator ſhould diffuſe throughout 


all the parts of his diſcourſe. Whether he has occa- 
ſion to inſtruct or to improve, let bim do both with 
ſweetneſs, let this amiable quality appear in thoſe 


very places of your diſcourſe wherein you are obliged 


to be moſt warm and earneſt,, moſt 1mpetuous and 
vehement: For in all the force, the violence, the 
impetuoſity and as it were the thunder of eloquence, 


there is nothing incompatible with ſweetneſs: On 


the contrary it is from hence that it derives principally 


its power. Eh 1 | 1 
But what ſweetneſs is this, which in St. Auſtin's 

opinion, is ſo much to the advantage of eloquence? 
Does it confiſt preciſely in pleaſing the mind, or in 


forming a kind of concert in our ears, proceeding 


from an harmonious diſpoſition of words, and an 
effeminate delicacy of expreflions and thoughts? 
This kind of ſweetneſs, which ſerves only to tickle 


the ears end ſoothe the mind, you ought to avoid as 
much as poſſible in your diſcourſes. It is always 
pernicious and fatal to eloquence, as it is an obſtacle 
to the perſuading, affecting and converting of your 


hearers. Wbat then is this perſuaſive, moving and 
| ſucceſsful ſweetneſs ? It is nothing elſe, to ſpeak truly, 

be texture of a diſcourſe, of which all the thoughts 
and ſentiments, all the turns, expreſſions and terms 
ſpring, from a heart overflowing with zeal, charity 
and tenderneſs for the hearers, whoſe converſion and 
ſalvation is ſincerely wiſhed by him. 
preacher who is otherwiſe a man of good capacity 


but t 


ile: and underſtanding; compoſes his ſermons with a 


| heart touched and penetrated in this manner, he never 


fails of communicating that ſweetneſs to them, which 


inſinuates itſelf into the very bottom of the ſoul, and 


When a 


moy 
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-whike, it was yet a young and growing ſtate was 


I bere peaceably aſſembled in this church, we attead 


[ny 


vides the heart likewiſe of his beurer in its tunu dr⸗ 


dremely fenfible, and moſt perfectly pleaſed with it. 


Hereby all ſharpneſs, ruſticity and bitterneſs of tile 


is excluded, which are imperfections that proceed 


ſometimes from a ſavage and unpoliſhed mind, but 


more generally from an inſenſible and hard heart. 
There were two celebrated orators among the an- 


_ cients diſtinguiſhed by the great ſweetneſs of their 
tile ; but it was of a different character: In that 


ſweetneſs peculiar to one of them there was ſome» 


thing tender, ſoft and delicate, ſomething that ſoothed | 


the mind agreeably, and rather affected the ſenſes 


than touched the foul. The orator rather delighted 


than inflamed his heaters, with whom nothing re- 
mained after all he had ſpoke more than the remem- 
Prance of his polite and agreeable eloquence. The 
ſweetneſs of ſtile remarkable in the other was maſ- 
culine, quick and pungent ; and with all the plea- 


fore that he gave his hearers, he left ſuch a ſting in 


their ſouls, as drove them with violence to that 
place to which he deſigued to lead them. Atbens 


char with the firit, and admired the ſecopd. 
It is dot difficult at all to judge which of theſe two 


kinds of ſweetmeſs is moſt faitable to the ſtile of a 
chriſtian orator. If the foul has the leaft taſte or 


ſenſe of any thing, it muſt be ſenſible of this fort of 
it, which is fo conducive to eloquence in the writings 
of St. Chryfoſtom. * 


Vo aſk me my brethren, {here it is to be ob- 
| ſerved that he is endeavonring to incline his audience 


to a love of 'union and peace) Lou aſk me, 


„Who would be the wretch that fhould refuſe to 
„ receive Jeſus Chriſt among you? I anſwer you, 


% you yourſelves are thoſe wretches, fince our dif- 


 *<pates and animofities drive him from us. But 


© where, fay you, are theſe animoſities ? We ate 


gy Sy. me t# 


©1 


— 


tn, 


to you with profound filence, we unanimouſly. 


* applaud our paftor, who diſcourſes to us; yet ftill 
t. “ you tell us we are at war with one another. It is 
le indeed matter of much grief to me to difcern, how 
2d WF much we are divided, when there are ſo many 
ut g things that ſhould unite us. While you are here, 
every thing is quiet, but no ſooner are you gone 
n- from hence, than one is feen to acuſe his brother, 
er another to do violence to him; one is conſumed 
at g“ with envy, another poſſeſſed by avarice; one is 
e- tranſported by impure love, another buſted in in- 
ed WW venting a thouſand” artifices : Save yourſelf, and 
(ſes WM fave your brother: If anger bath pierced him with 
ted its ſting inſtead of making the wound wider, pluck. 
te- out immediately the genf arrow from his heart. 
m- lt is much better to fuffer an injury, than to com- 
"he mit one, though that ſuffering were even to prove 
ra- fatal to us. Cain killed his brother, but he who 


was thus murdered, is now crowned by the hand 
of God, and the murderer pumfhed, Abel was 
unjuſtly flain, and after his death, his inno- 
cence cried ont againſt the injuſtice that was done 
Fhim; while Cain was filenced and confounded at 
the ill ſucceſs of his crime: He murdered his bro- 
ther, becauſe he ſaw him more in favor than himſelf 
with God: By making this bloody facrifice of him, 
he hoped he ſhould put an end to this odions 
frendſhip ; but on the contrary this murder im- 
proved tt, and was the cauſe of the Lord's — 1 
him with earneſtneſs, Where is Abel thy brother? 
As if he had ſaid: Think not you have extingufn- 
ed my affection to him by your hatred; this 
wicked fratricide will make him more dear and 
lovely in my eyes. My tendernefs for him is 
beightened by your violence, and though im his 
life time he was by my appointment ſubject to you, 
yet fince bis death, I have advanced him above 
you: Judge then, my brethren, which is he 


I: * 1. 


iis © moſt miſerable of the two, he who did the evil, or 
{1 he who ſuffered it; he who received ſo great an : 
* honor from God, or he who was condemned to ll * 
119 *« ſuch a puniſhment. You were not apprehenſive Ml © 
1 * of Abel in your life-time, ſays the Lord to this | 7 
| *«* fratricide, but after his death he ſhall be dreaded by WM © 
ft [ « you: When you were ready to imbrue your : 
il! | hands in his blood, you were not reſtrained by the WW | 
1 horror of the act, which, now you have committed f 
lll. this crime, ſhall be perpetually endured by you, Wl :: 
It « You could not bear with a brother, whom, while 
jt he lived, you ſound ſo ſubmiſſive, but the Lord R 
V8 „who will avenge his death, will be ever hereafter a 2 
14 _ © terrible God to you“ ID gg p 
1 What an impreſſion. mult a diſcourſe of this nature Wi x 
ji mazke, when ſet off with all the grace of pronouncia- : 
1 5 . - . . . II 
115 tion, not upon the mind only, by feeding it with an t 
* empty ſatisfaction, nor upon the ear, by ſoothing it t 
108 with an amuſing harmony; but upon the heart and f. 
{it very ſubſtance of the foul, by infuſing into it an in- * 
| ; 


ward ſenſe and reliſh of every thing the preacher fays, 
and by buſying and entertaining it therewith... This 
With is a pleaſure which neither diſtracts the ſoul, nor f 
ill - cauſes it to ſpend itſelf abroad in exclamations and 
= wonder, nor to vent itſelf in magnificient encomiums t 
of the ſpeaker and his diſcourſe ; but to recollect, and +; 
employ itfelf with the ſentiments which the preacher 


has excited in it, which ſubdue it, and in ſome mea- , 
ure take from it the liberty of thinking on · any thing v 


beſides; which ftir and agitate it in a manner equally 
beneficial and agreeable, and that to ſuch a degree, WM «1 
as to oblige it to take pleaſure in being afrighted, de- tl 
jected, ſubdued, confounded, diſmayed and conquer- d 
ed. To what then may we impute the ſweetneſs of 
St. Chryſoſtom's diſcourſe, which triumphs over the 
ſoul and all its powers? I can aſſign no other cauſe 
of it, than this, viz, That all the thoughts, expreſſions, 80 
figures, turns, and even ſyllables ſpring ſolely ſram a 


E 


2 Heart touched, moved and melted, a heart warmed 
to with charity, and burning with zeal ; in ſhort, from 
ive a heart affected as was that of this great maſter of 


his cchriſtian eloquence. There is a ſecret, and at the 
1. WE fame time a neceſſary ſympathy between the hearts 
of the hearer and the preacher. One has no ſenſe or 
the taſte of any thing, but what the other has both felt 


ted and taſted ; and what has been thus ſenſibly reliſhed 


by the one, is, by the conſtant law of nature, infal-' 
ile libly in the ſame manner reliſhed by the other. 
on Your thoughts too ſhould be diverſified : If poſ- 


a ſible, there ſhould be as many of them as of phraſes 
n in your diſcourſe. For to inſiſt too much upon the. 
5 ſame thought is an argument of a barren genius. 
Fe When you have ſet it forth clearly, and made it as 
o intelligible as is neceflary, proceed 3 to 
an the diſcuſſion of another: For to lay the fame 


58 it thought ſo often before the hearer, is to amuſe and 
ſurfeit him, and to ſhew a diſtruſt of his underſtand- 
W #1559 e 7 1 . 18 
Thi 4 know ſome preachers, who with great eaſe ſhall 

WH compoſe a ſermon of two or three reflections, which 


_— they extend and enlarge as they ſee fitting, and make 
anc a hundred words of that, which may be expreſſed in 
N three. They endeavour to ſupply the want of 
a thoughts with a redundancy of words. Becauſe it is 
1 much more eaſy to ſpeak, than to think: And men 


are reduced indeed to a great poverty of eloquence, 
when they have nothing elſe to give us but words. 
Tis true, different turns may 155 iven to the fame 

| thought, provided ſomething new be added either to 
the ſtrength or luſtre of it. For without ſuch an ad- 


a diſcourſe. 


in words: On the contrary 1 ſhould be glad he had 
good plenty of them, proven this were not the only 
G44 os | E363 '4 1 . bi 7.3 | „ 8 
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dition, they are mere froth, and of no uſe but to {well 


Not that I would Ls the helen orator deficient 


i 
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particular, wherein he were copious. Abundance of” 


words js neceſſary to give new light and new weight 


o our ideas: Let us imagine that our thoughts enter 


into the hearer's mind, as iron into a ſolid body; the 
blow muſt be redoubled, or it is to no purpoſe; and 


he, who out of love to a laconic ſtile, ſays not all he 
ought, leaves but very flight traces in the mind of 


what he ſhould imprint there n ; he ſpeaks that 
dy halves, which cannot be too often 


word. When you are to mix flaſhes of lightning 
with the claps of thunder, to ſhake, overthrow and 
_ deſtroy, believe me, this is not to be done by a cloſe 
and conciſe diſcourſe, but by one more copious, more 
majeſtic and ſublime. Again, when we are to per- 
ſuade and convince, to ſteal into the minds of men, 
and to become maſters of them, few words, or few: 
moments are not ſyfficient to this end The celebra- 


ted orator who ſo eminently excelled in the art of 
_ Perſuaſion always left a ſting in the hearts of his 
hearers, which is what every good preacher ſnonld 


do. But how ſhould they leave a ſting in the hearts 


of men who do not dive into them, and how 


ſhould they dive into them but by the help of 
words? - Herein, I confeſs, a juſt meaſure is to be 
obſerved : but is a defect of it in your.opmnion more 


excuſable than an exceſs ? Some every day are accu- 4 


ſed of being barren, flat and languid; others with 
being diffuſe, copious and lively to an extremity. 
One we ſay is tranſported beyond his ſubject, the 
other cannot come up to it; both are equally blame- 
able; one bas too much vigour, the other wants it: 


The ſermons of the one are, if I may be allowed ſo 
to expreſs myſelf, too plump, the others too Jean. 
This fertility, however, is an evidence of a greater 
genius, though it be not a proof of ſo much exact- 
neſs; and if I were to make my: choice, I. nud 


very readily declare fot a redundancy of words, 


| repeated, and 
is guilty of a real prevarication in the miniſtry of the 
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WE which, in tlie expreſſion of an ancient fall like ſnow 
; in winter, I mean, for this rapid, copious and exten- 
8 five eloquenee, which to me ſeems heavenly and al- 
moſt divine, as it has a ſovereign dominion. over the 
= ner of mankind. nun ein cd 
But ſome will fay that from this abundance of 
words proceeds the too great length of a diſcoutſe, 
which is a danger by all means to be avoided, and a 
fault very diſpleaſing to the generality of hearers. 
Some of them, I know, are ſo indolent, and fo nice, 
that if you were to conſult them, you would ſpeak 
not only very little, but not at all. But this vice of 
© redundancy is indeed eaſily excuſable in an orator, 
who is truly eloquent. Nay, I will venture to ſay 


farther, that a diſcourſe from him of any length, will 
= have all the advantage of ſhortneſs. The mind is 
; charmed with the pleaſure of hearing him, and while 
; it is fo, thinks very little of counting hours and mo- 

a WEAWW. 17 | | e 
3 If a preacher deſires to ſucceed, he ſhould either be 
„hort. or at leaſt ſeem fo. When once the audience 
* | begins to think him long, he certainly grows tedious, 
£ and tediouſnefs is one of the greateſt obitacles to per- 
5 ſuaſion. Whence 1 conchude, that it is allowable only 
7 in the moſt excellent orators to be long; becauſe 
; beaven bas put it in their power only to be fo, and yet 
. JJ 7. 5. 418 Ad; 
But bow after all, will you ſay, can we treat of 
any matter throughly, without drawing it into ſome 
5 length? Be as long as you pleaſe, you have my con- 
1 ſent, provided you do not feem ſo: However L will 
ſo tell you one infallible way, how to treat fully on 
bad your ſubject, and to be really ſhort. Retrench all 
* uſeleſs preambles, and every thing which does not 

1 tend directly to your defign. For how much time 


is frequently loft in vain preliminaries, aud pompons 


4 


have opened your mouth enter immediately upon 


to wean himſelf for ever from ſuch expreſſions; 
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nothing but what is neceffary. As ſoon as yon 


your ſubject, and when you are once engaged in it, 
never leave it to amuſe yourſelf with digreſſions. Bx 
this means you will ſay every thing that is to be ſaid 
on the occaſion, and that too with ſuch a plenty of 
.matter and words as 1s effential to true eloquence. 
Vet with all this you will be ſhort. The reaſon 
whereof, as I once before obſerved is, that we are 
never long when we exceed not the limits of our ſub- 
jet, and are ſo always, when we wander out of 
them. 2 e 
. Yourexprefſions too are to be varied, not only the 
things you ſay, ſhould be different, but they ſhould 
de ſaid in a different manner. Sometimes they 
ſhould be ſimple, at other times figurative. A well 
managed metaphor is of wonderful aſſiſtance to di- 
verſify expreflions, the diverſity of objects, which 
ndture preſents to us, ſupplying us with an almoſt 
infinite diverſity of expreſſionns. 

Never have what may be called a favourite expreſ- 
fon : For there would be affectation in it. Never 
let the ſame expreſſion, eſpecially when it is remark- 
able for the particular luſtre and beauty of it, return 
twice in the ſame diſcourſe. The hearer would ſuſ- 
pect by it, that you endeavoured too earneſtly to 
ſhine and ſparkle, the bare ſuſpicion whereof is to be 
"avoided, The beſt reſolution an orator can take, is, 


the gravity, greatneſs and majeſty of his miniſtry 
require him to do ſo; and they would be extremely 
unbecoming one who is to ſpeak as on the part of 
Gcd. If ſometimes he forgets himſelf fo far as to 
make uſe of them; yet he ſhould never do ſo without 
palliating them, never without difficutly, and as it 
were by conſtraint : They ſhould ſeem to come from 
bim through inadvertancy, and againſt his inclina- 
tion; in ſhort, fo as the hearer may think that they 


— —- 
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n came rather in the preacher's way, than that he 
n ſought after them. me Mg Ka * 
t, When there is nothing of this glitter in the dif- 

x courſes of a chriſtian orator, it ſhould appear that the 

id want of it proceeds rather from his choice than his 


incapacity, St. Auſtin having produced one of the 
moſt florid patlages in all St. Cyprian, makes this 
reflection. It was the defign, ſays he, of this holy 
man to fhew that he could expreſs himſelf in this 
manner, - becauſe he has given us this one inſtance ; 
and that he was not willing to do ſo, becauſe he has 
given us rio other. What then can we think or ſay 
of thoſe preachers, who ſtudy all the ways imaginable 
to ſet off their diſcourſes with ſomething dazzling ? 
We will both think and ſay of them, that their en- 
deavours are all vain, that they fatigue themſelves 
mightily to no purpoſe, that they vilify their chatac- 
ter, and never hitherto underſtood what it is to 
Sich. "= ATT ATE. | 
Are men to be touched and converted by fine ex- 
prefions ? Shall I conſider how to ſhine when I am 
to publiſh truths of ſo ſublime and terrible a nature as 
thoſe of chriſtianity 2 Would not this be extreme 
weakneſs, not to ſay folly in me? Of what uſe, ſays 
St. Auſtin, is a golden key, if we can open nothing 
with it? And what matter is it, if it be of wood, pro- 
vided it will ſerve the purpoſe? Let the exprefions 
be ever ſo grave and unpoliſhed, if they affect me, 
they are certainly to be preferred before the moſt de- 
hoate and lively ones, whieh would only pleaſe 
___ 1 > hos „ | 
The turns too and figures of your diſcourſe. ſhould 
be varied, I am not of their opinion, who would 
allow no figures in ſermons, under pretence, that be 
look too much like artifice, and become only a ſophitt 
and declaimer, who would have our diſcourſes be 
plain and fimple with an 70 of converſation, at mo 
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of familiar inſtruction. They cannot think figures 
at all ſuitable to the character of Chriſt's ambaſſador: 
The truths of our religion ſay they, are great enough 
of themſelves, and want not the help of art, and the 
ornaments of rhetoric to ſupport them. I confeſs, an 
infinite difference ſhould be made between a chriſtian 
orator and a ſophiſt and: declaimer ; and grant, that 
the ornaments wherewith theſe ſet themſelves out 
would ſerve only to disfigure him. But the conſe- 
quence to be drawn from this principle is not, that the 
chriſtian orator ſhould reject the turns and figures 
that are proper for his uſe, but thoſe only that are 
peculiar to the ſophiſt and declauimer. 
Let all ſophiſts and declaimers be excluded from 
the pulpit ; for my own part I cannot endure to ſee 
them there; and can ſcarce refiain wiſhing ill to 
thoſe hearers, who are ſuch bad judges, or ſo exceſ- 
Kvely complaiſant as to applaud them: But the 
chriſtian orator is to be reſpected, and great care 
mould be taken not to confound him with theſe cor- 
rupters of eloquence. Ss 5 
To admit no turns and figures in ſermons, is to 
deſtroy the eloquence of them, which without this 
aſſiſtance muſt fink. If indeed we were barely to 
explain the truths of chriſtianity, perbaps they might 
de omitted; but we are to give men a ſenſe and re- 
liſh of them; we are to touch the heart of a ſinner, 
awaken his conſcience, forte him from the arms of 
pPuleaſure, inſpire him with a love of virtue and abhor- 
rence of vice. And what a variety of turns and fi- 


aures is neceflary to this purpoſe * You ſhould not 


confound the preacher with the catechiſt: He indeed 
bad nothing to do with them; but the preacher hath 
great want of turns and figures, and we degrade the 
miniſters of the goſpel, when they are denied the uſe 
of them: If we believe there is any thing in them 
unworthy the character of Chriſt's ambaflador, why 
did St. Paul, St. Cbry ſoſtom and the prophets ute 
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them? What haſt thou here, and whom haſt thou 
here, thou miniſter of the Lord ?“ ſays the prophet 
% Ifaiah ſpeaking to one of the chief prieſts of the 
6 Temple ; but I am miſtaken that thou art no more 
& than a vain ſhadow of him, thou haſt hewed thee 
* out a ſepulchre here, as he that heweth out a ſepul- 
* chre on high, and that graveth an habitation for 
c himſelf in a rock. But thou ſhalt never reſt in 
te this monument of thy vanity and luxury; for the 
Lord will carry thee away with a mighty captivity, 
* and will ſurely cover thee. He will ſurely vio- 
e lently turn and toſs thee like a ball in a large coun- 
«try; there ſhalt thou die, and there the chariots 
of thy glory ſhall be the ſhame of thy Lord's 
« houſe.”” ls it poſſible for vanity, ambition, and 
the fall of a miniſter of God's altar to be repreſented 
in more noble and lively figures ? „ 
But what a great variety of figures is to be found 
in St. Chryſoſtom? All his diſcourſes abound with 


them, a beautiful example whereof we have in the 


fifth Homily on the epiſtle to the Romans; where 
his deſign is to inſpire his audience with a love of a 
God and a dread of the laſt judgment. N 

« This judgment, my brethren will be moſt fright- 
*« ful, the tribunal terrible, and that enquiry that will 
„be made there into the moſt minute things will 
«« ſtrike us with the utmoſt conſternation. The bare 
reflection on that flaming river which will ſwallow 
* up the wicked in its deep abyſis is dreadful to us, 
„what then will be our horror, if we fall into it? 
** Who of all mankind will be able to fave us? We 
* cannot help trembling as often as we ſee in ſeveral 
* patlages of the goſpel how the fooliſh virgins are 
* for ever baniſhed from the bridegroom's chamber, 
* and the wicked plunged into furnaces that flame 


s eternally ; but it is impoſſible to repreſent the ter- 
A rors wherewith our conſcience will then be ſeized 
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« when this ſad ſentence ſhall be executed. If any 
% man now perceive himfelf to be guilty of any he- 


** nious crime, would he not chuſe to die a thouſand 


„times, rather than to ſee it revealed in this aſſem- 
* bly, and to have fo many witneſſes of his impiety, 
* as there are perſons here? What then will become 
of us, when our lives ſhall be laid open to the view 
* ofall mankind? Alas! I ſpeak of men who would be 


% made acquainted with our lives, and witneſſes of 


our confufion ; but it is God, my brethren, his 
« light, his penetrating eyes, his prefence that we 
* ought moſt to apprehend. W 

© ofa finner, when he ſhall be violently forced out 


* of the darkneſs, which he has always coveted, in 
1% order to be produced before God? How will he 
** endure the face of this judge? Where will he hide 


* himſelf from the lightning of his eyes? Hell with 


* all its flames will be a pleaſure to him compared 
* with the fight of an incenſed Deity. But as God 


_ * knows very well our weakneſs, and the little effect 
«© which this conſideration would have upon us, he 


* ſays nothing to us of it, and is content to threaten 


* ns with eternal fire. However I will venture to 


«© ſay, that the time wherein God will puniſh us, is 


20 not ſo much to be dreaded by us, as that wherein 
% we offend him. We ſhould be then afflicted when 


we ſim againſt God, and not when God avenges 
„ himſelf. St. Paul was full of grief for the fins 


which were forgiven him, the conſequences where= 


of were no longer to be feared by him; and Da- 


vid, though his perſon was out of danger, yet 


„ remembring how he had offended God, continues 


to ety out, Let thy hand 1 pray thee be againſt me 
and againft my father's houſe. For thete is no 
e puniffinent the pains whereof can equal that of 
« Having provoked God. But we are of ſo obdurate 


« and inſenfible a difpoſition, that if the flames of, 


hell were not propefed to us for our terror, it would 


hat then will become ; 


EN 1 


© be impoflible to reſtrain the violence of our paſ= | 
« ftons. And I dare ſay that though we had done 
© nothing elſe to deſerve hell, this alone would ren- 


„der us worthy of it, fince it is an argument that 
«© we fear hell, more than Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. St. 
Paul had very different ſentiments, and did we 


love God as ſincerely as he did, fin would be to us, 
as it was to him, more inſupportable than hell. 
But we have nothing of divine love; and this is 


** matter of continual grief to me; this it is, that 
% draws tears from me. Yet what is it that God has 


* not done to engage our love? What tender and 


«© charitable methods has he not found out? What 
© has he omitted that could attract it; We have 


* difhonoured him, while he was heaping bieflings 
on us, we have fled from him when he called us, 


«© we have as it were forced  ourfelves from him, 
„ while he was endeavouring to hold us, we have 


% abandoned him to ſerve the devil. He ſent his 


te prophets to recal us, he has employed his patri- 


e archs and angels, yet we have been deaf and in- 


% ſenſible to all. Still he was not diſcouraged, but 
* was willing to conquer our malice with his good- 
* nels; he , Sk done what the moſt tender lovers 
« do, when they are deſpiſed; he hath addreſſed 


© himſelf to heaven and earth with his complaints, 
& he has taken the world to witneſs of our ingratr- 


© tude: He complains ſometimes to one prophet, 


„ fſometimes to another, not to accuſe us of our ob- 

6 ſtinacy but to juſtify himſelf. He offers to give a 
& reaſon of his conduct, and we ſhut our ears againft 
' © him. O my people what have I done, ſays he, 


* unto thee, and wherein have I wearied thee, teſtify 


"66 againſt me. Yet ſtill we continue to deſpiſe him; 


* we rejet and ſtone thoſe who ſpeak to us on his 
„behalf. What then has his invincible patience 
«© ſubmitted to? What has his unbo1 .ded love de- 


„ſigned? He hath no more ſent uis angels and 
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% we cruſified him; yet has not the murder of out 


Saviour cooled his love to us, but rather inflamed. 
it more. St. Paul, with all the ardor of his zeal 
«* cries out, We pray you in Chrift's ſtead, be ye 
„ reconcited with God. No one however thinks of 
making ſpeedily. this reconciliation. After this, 
% what will the Lord do? Will he abandon us? As 
« yet he has not, but continues ſtill to endeavour our 


* ſalvation : He terrifies and encourages us; he 


„ uſes menances and promiſes, he ſhews us heaven 


« and hell, the delights of one and the tormens of the 


other, and we remain infenfible. Who would 
0“ believe this obſtinacy that did not ſee it? If man 
„had loved us to this degree, what ſhould we not 
* have done for him? And becauſe God ſo far 
„ humbles his greatneſs as to condeſcend to us, we 
* forſake him. O miſerable ingratitude! we tranf- 


« greſs every day: Our life is one continued chain 
of fins. If we perform the leaft good conceivable, 


«© we become like thoſe mean ſervants, whoſe minds 
s are taken up with the little ſervices they have done 
< their maſters, and with the reward, which they 


1% flatter themſelves one day to receive from him. Oh 


e how much greater would be our recompence if we 
% expected none! we ſhonld both do and ſuffer 


e every thing for Chrift Jeſus whom we love. Let 


% us love him, and our experience will convince 
us, that this affection is its own greateft re- 
„ ward. I don't know how I have been tranſport- 


* ed in this diſcourſe, and while I am ſpeaking 
to perſons, who for the ſake of Chriſt were un- 


« willing to deſpiſe the glory of the world, I am 
7 undertaking, in rr do: tat: vert. 


„ prehend, to induce them fatther out of affec- 


„tion to him to deſpiſe the glory of heaven 
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Theſe are figures, it will be ſaid, very different 
from thoſe, which the generality of preachers make 
uſe of, and are inſpired by a holy zeal and the divine 
ſpirit, not by art, ſtudy, or affectation. I confeſs 
there is the hand of God in theſe great patterns of 
ſacred eloquence, but is not this too the very thing 
that I aim at? For what elſe is it that I defire, but 
that the turns and figures to be made uſe of by the 


chriſtian orator, ſhould be the work of zeal, and of 


the ſpirit of God, not of art, ſtudy, or affectation : 
Theſe I intirely diſapprove in him, I would have his 


figures to be. fimple and natural; and to be fo they 


muſt proceed from a heart animated with ſincere 
zeal, not from a mind prepoflefled with a deſire of 


pleaſing, and continually intent upon every thing that 


may dazzle the multitude, 

'The figures made-uſe of by the chriſtian. orator 
ſhould owe all their beauty, force and Initre to the 
abundance of the heart, not to the fineneſs of the 
underſtanding. When the preacher has nothing in 


view, but the ſalvation of his hearers: when he is 


acted and ſpeaks by the ſpirit of God, and rhe zeal 
of the Lord's houſe bath even eaten him up, he will 
turn himſelf all manner of ways, and aſſume all forts 


of forms to make impreſſion on his andience, and 


then a thouſand figures will croud out of his mouth, 
like ſo many darts, that being faſhioned and ſharpened 
in his own heart, will find an eaſy paſſage into that 
of his hearers; they will be full of life. and vivacity, 


they will carry fire every where with them, becauſe 


they will retain ſomething of their original; they 


will be multiplied and varied to an almoſt infinite de- : 
gree, becauſe they will follow the different motions 


of zeal and ardor, wherewith the preacher's mind is 


animated. Nog ever was more flat and inſipid, 
t 


than the figures, that are conceived by the help of 
art and much reflection. The indifferent and un- 


| diſturbed preacher adjuſts and orders them in the 
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fineſt terms imaginable, and endeavours to fet them 


off with an amazing and dazzling brightneſs : But he 
is ſoon ſpent with this fatiguing employment: His 
mind ſcarce holds out ſo far as to produce five or fix 


figures of this character: It is to no purpoſe to put it 


to the rack; half a dozen figures of this fort make up 
his whole ſtock ; theſe he diſplays in great pomp ; 
they appear over and over again in all his diſcourſes, 


and you are ſure of finding them repeated in every | 


place. „ 
Theſe are figures unworthy a chriſtian orator, and 


unbecoming his character; avoid them as the bane 


of ſound eloquence, their luſtre 1s like that of a painted 
face, the artifice is too eaſy to be perceived not to 
deſtroy all that benefit you ſhould propoſe in the ex- 


erciſe of your miniſtry Were we, ſays St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, armed with the ſword of the ſpirit, and the 


buckler of the word ſo far as to work miracles, we 


might in this caſe reject the uſe of turns and figures, 
and neglect all the helps which are borrowed from 


| the art of fine ſpeaking. A blind man reſtored to 
ſight by a preacher, or a dead man raiſed up in the 
mid of his audience, would, I confeſs, very well ſup- 


ply the defect of his eloquence, and make a more 
than ſufficient amends for the want of pathetie figures, 


and moving turrs in his diſcourſe : Though even 


then we ſhould not, adds St. ou a gy totally 
aul as great a 


neglect them; ſince the bleſſed 
Worker of miracles as he was, did not 4 5 them; “ 
be, I ſay, whoſe words ſo charmed the Lycaonians, 


and Whoſe wonders ſo amazed them; that they were 
upon the point of ſacrificing to him as to Mercury, 
whom they acknowledged to be the God of elo- 


| quence. - | 


© Your ſentiments ſhould be varied too. I have 
obſerved before, that if the heart is inſenſible, it is by 
no means proper for eloquence. I am confirmed 
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more and more in my opinion, and add farther, that 
if it cannot put on all the ſentiments, which are 


proportioned to the objects that offer themſelves, it 


has none of the diſpoſitions that are neceſſary in a 
chriſtian orator. There are ſome preachers, who, 


let the ſubject they treat on be what it will, have al- 


ways the ſame ſentiments ; which is much the fame 


as having none at all. For my own part, I ſhould as 


ſoon defire a heart inſenſible of every thing, as one of 
this temper; and that there are hearts as hard and 
inſenſible in matters relating to eloquence, as well as 


in reſpect to thoſe of morality, is undeniable. The 


ſenſe which a chriſtian orator has of things ſhould 


bear a ſuitable proportion to them: He ſhould have 


a noble ſenſe of great things, a lively ſenſe of every 


thing thatis ſprightly aud lively, and a tender and 
delicate ſenſe of things delicate and tender; in ſhort, 


the ſenſibility and delicacy of his heart ſhould be ſuch 


as nothing can eſcape. I don't know whether I ex- 
plain 7 

to do it more clearly. Before you begin to employ 
your mind on any ſubject, examine yourſelf in order 


elf ſufficiently; I will therefore endeavour 


to diſcover whether the ſeveral objects, which go 
along with it, make ſuch impreſſions as they naturally 
ſhould do upon a generous ſoul ; whether your heart 
be elevated and enlarged by thoſe objects, which 
{hould produce an impreſſion of elevation and great- 


neſs; whether you are ſenſible that it is ſoftened by 
ſuch as ſhould create this tender impreſſion and fo of 


others. If it be your good fortune to be ſo much 
maſter of yourſelf, as to put yourſelf, if you pleaſe, 


into this ſituation ſo fayourable to good eloquence, 
ſet about the buſineſs of compoling. In proportion 
as you unravel your matter, theſe impreſſions, which 
will ſucceed one another, will be likewiſe clearly laid 
open, from your heart they will be removed to your 
Paper, upon this you vo e a draught of them, 
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and give them, as I may ſay, body and colour, and 
Four eloquent pen will be moved only as theſe im- 


pteſſions ſhall direct it. 4 0s 
What beautiful and amiable diſcourſes will flow 


| from a pen ſo conducted? There will be a thouſand 
different ſentiments by turns obſervable in them : 


Some violent, others imooth and foft; theſe noble 
and elevated, thoſe tender and delicate. The hearer 


will have a pleaſing ſenſe of all of them: A ſecret 


ſatisfaction will diffuſe itſelf through his heart, by 


means of which you will become abſolute matter of 


him, turn him as with an inviſible chain in what 


manner you think fit, and lead him wither you de- 


lire. In ſhort, 20 will perfectly ſubdue and triumph 


over him. And it is by the power only of theſe ſen- 
timents that we are able at any time to conquer the 
heart. "S 3% dds, 

One infallible rule whereby to judge of the excel- 
lency and beauty of a ſermon, is to judge of it by the 


impreſſions which it makes upon the heart; by the 
ſentiments which it excites there and by the ideas that 
it raiſes in the mind. For if it charm the mind only, 


it is, in my opinion, very imperfect; but if it charm 
the heart, I may pronounce it without farther heſita- 
tion, a maſterpiece. „ lg 


* 


It was ſaid of one of the ancients, that he writ every 
thing with a pen dipped in good ſenſe; for my part 
I ſhould be very glad it could be ſaid of the chriſtian 


 _ orator, that he writ every thing with a pen dipped in 

_ a ſound heart, whereby I mean, ſuch a one as has 

that due ſenſe of every thing which it ought to have, 
and in tha t manner in which it ſhould be ſenſible 
Holy ſcripture, in St. Chryſoſtom's opinion, 1s like 


a meadow covered with flowers of a thouſand differ- 


ent kinds; the ſame thing may be ſaid of his diſ- 


courſes ; that agreeable variety which I am ſpeaking 


of, is always one of their moſt beautiful ornaments, 


. 27 1 


as you will judge by the diſcourſe T am going to lay 
before you,“ wherein he propoſes the love of God 
to us as the rule of our affection to our brethren. | 

_ *« My brethren let us love one another. For this 
s affection to our neighbour reflects back again on 
* God, who loves us ſo tenderly. In this point he 


"3 * acts differently from mankind, who are jealous, 


* and unwilling that others ſhould love perſons that 
* are dear to them: He ſhares with you in the love 
«© you have for others, he enters in ſome ſort into ſo- 
* ciety with you, and conceives even an averſion 
ſor yon, if you do not join with him in an affection 
to thofe he loves. For the love of man, as we have, 
*« faid, is always jealous, but that of God never is ſo. 
Join with me in love, fays he, to this perſon, and 
you ſhall de ſtill more dear to me: Then 1 ſhall 
indeed believe you love me, when your affection. 
eis dire cted to the ſame object as mine: A more 


ardent paſſion cannot be expreſſed, which indeed 


is not at all ſurprizing, if we conſider how earneſt- 
ly he wiſhes our ſalvation. We may ſtudy what 
** terms we pleaſe, to repreſent the happineſs of this 
* love, but they will be all dificient : Experience 
*only can give us a due ſenſe of it, Taſte and fee, 
* ſays the prophet, how gracious the Lord is. Let 
us defire, my brethren, to be thus experimentally _ 

convinced 4 his lenity, let our delight be in the 
* love of God; by this means we ſhall anticipate 
_ ** the life of heaven, and live like angels here on 
earth in the fruition of all that they enjoy in hea- 

e . Fn 

The eyes are not more agreeably ſtruck with the 
proſpe& of a field, wherein a thouſand different 
objects are offered to our view, than is the heater's 
mind by ſuch a variety of thoughts, ſentiments, turns, 
figures, expreſſions and places of ſcripture explained 
* ® Homil. 23. on the Rom. 
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and applied properly, a variety that continually enter- 
tains and never ſatiates. Yet the heart is ſtill more 
1atisfied than the mind; this ſucceflion of one ſenti- 
ment to another never ſuffers it to languiſh, and 
makes thoſe pleaſing impreſſions on it, that move, 
tranſport and perſuade it. How great is the diffe- 
_ ence between this variety inſeparable from eloquence, Y 
and ſuch a diverſity in diſcourſes, as confiſts in an 
arbitrary collection of many pieces, which the preach= |} 
er endeavours ſometimes to adjuſt together with as | 
much propriety as he can. 5 
Let your morality be varied. By morality I mean 
every thing relating to the perſons whom we ſpeak to, 
whether it be neceffary to repreſent them barely, or 
to correct and perfect them. Bare a care of falling 
into the miſtake of thoſe who imagine morality to be 
4 part of the diſcourſe ſeparate from all the reſt, 
Whereas it ſhould be interſperſed through the whole 
ſegquel of it. For a ſermon is a diſcourſe altogether 
moral, that is to fay, every thing in it ſhould tend 
to the deſcribing, reforming or petfecting the man- 
ners; and every thing that hath not this tendency, 
zs foreign to the purpoſe, and deferves to be pared off. 
What apology then will thofe preachers make, who 
|  vufter they have been ſpeaking a full hour, bethink 
themſelves at laſt to tell us, they are coming to their 
; moral reflections. What a fterility in this inſtance 
ds«q they diſcover, who are always dwelling. on the 
lame point of morality, declaiming continually againſt 
the ambitious, voluptuous, or covetous? and when 
this is done are quite dry, having nothing to ſay 
r V 1 
Wbhence does this great deficiency of moral ob- 
ſervations proceed, but from the want of knowing 
competently the manners of mankind? Many preach- 
ers never give themſelves the tronble to ſtudy the 
},eart of man, and are beſides very little acquainted 
with the ways of living in the world. The retirement” 
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and ſolitude, wherein the greateſt part of them are 
obliged to ſpend theit time, hinders them from gain- 
ing this knowledge. | 


We may find an inechauſtible ſtore of morality by 
ſearching well into the bottom of man's heart ; of 
which likewiſe the knowledge of the world affords us 


as plentiful a ſupply ; But as the preacher cannot ac- 
quire this by converſation without acting unſuitably 
to his character, the want of it is very excuſable in 
him. He may indeed acquire it by reflection, though 
not by commerce and converſation ; and this it is ſo 
much his duty to do, if preaching is his buſineſs, that 


all neglect of it is unpardonable in him. Without a 


knowledge of the world, what dangers muſt you in- 
evitably run, who are to ſpeak to men of the world ? 
How much e muſt there be both in the 


matter and manner of your diſcourſes to them by 


ſpeaking what ought not to be mentioned, and con- 


_ cealing what they ought to be told, or by doing both 


in a way altogether unbecoming? A man who de- 


ſigns to ſpeak in public, ſhould not only know how ? 


men live in the world, but how they ſpeak in it too. 


You ſhould be equally informed of the language as 
well as conduct, that is uſual in it, I mean of the 
fignification which the men of the world annex to 


the terms that are faſhionable among them. And 
this knowledge of terms was never more neceſſary to 
ber than in the preſent age, the corrupt and 
ibertine part of mankind taking pleaſure every day 


to fix every criminal ſignifications on very innogent 


terms. I may go on in my diſcourſe with all the 


_ ſimplicity that can be according to the integrity of 


our anceſtors, and in the mean while make uſe of 


ſome of theſe terms, which have been fo vitiated : 
I be effect whereof is to make ſome in the audience 
laugh, others bluſh ; and utterly to deſtroy all the 
benefit of my diſcourſes. If therefore, you would 
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facceed, take care how you negleC& any, the 
_ minute thing, which ſo neglected may ſpoil 
' — Es, DES. 
4 But is the preacher, who is acquainted with the 
heart of man excuſable? Whoſe fault is it, that he 
daoth not know it better? To do ſo, he has need of 
i nothing more than himſelf, and his own reflections. 
Why then does he not reflect and ſtudy himſelf ? 
There is reſemblance between the hearts of all man- 
kind, and he who knows his own perfectly, knows 
that of all others. But this ſtudy is uneaſy, and we 
|  Cchuſe rather to go abroad, to ſearch book after book, 
to run through large volumes, and gather ſome flow- 
| ers from thence, and ſo raiſe a confuſed heap of what 
| other men have thought or ſaid. In the mean while 
we are ſtrangers to the dictates of our heart and mind; 
and as we know nothing, fo we give ourſelves very 
little trouble to know any thing of them. It is true, 
the ſtudy of the heart is difficult, and to be intent on 
its motions, to lay open the ſecret ſprings of it, and 
' diſcover all its wag is a fatiguing employment, 
but a neceſſary one. And you have no other choice, 
but either to abandon your profeifion, or determine 
to undergo the pain of it. - 
The conſtant reading of the ſcriptures will give 
very great afhitance to you in this labour. For upon 
en attentive perufal of them, you will find a natural 
deſcription there of all the ſentiments, that have been 
: diſcovered by you in your -own heart. He who firſt. 
| formed the heart of man, and is the ſearcher of it, has 
taken care to engrave them there with his own hand. 
J be readieft way to arrive at a perfect knowledge of 
the heart of man, is to read the ſcriptures diligently, 
and while we read them, to reflet upon what paſtes 
| at that time within us; and this knowledge being 
once aftained, you will find in it an infinite ſtore of _ 
morality to faraifh all your ſermons. Do juſtice - 
therefore to yourſelf; for the reaſon why you are ſg -. 
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and return almoſt always to the fame things is, 
becauſe you do not ſufficiently enquire into the bot- 


it lightly. As you confider no farther than the ſur- 


face of things, you are obliged to have recourſe other 


ways for a ſupply of matter, which the ſubje& itſelf 
for want of thorough meditation on it, not furniſhing, 


the mind of neceſſity ſoon grows faint, and is ex- 


hauited. 


There are ſome particular truths belonging to every 
ſubje& ; and every truth has ſomething moral in it: 


fo that if you have the ſkill to diſcover the truths in- 
cluded in your ſubject, you will have a vaſt field of 
morality open before you. Whatever ſubject you 
treat of, treat of it thoroughly, and you will never 
repeat the ſame things ; but on the contrary the 
things you ſpeak will be always new, as well as 
true. BVV „ 

1 perceive, ſaid Cicero, ſpeaking of himſelf, that 
I fay things which ſeem new, though «they are in- 
deed very old: The reaſon whereof is this; the 
generality of the people have never heard them men- 
tioned. Do you deſire that the hearers ſhould ob- 
ſerve of you, that you tell them things which they 
never had heard ſpoken? Tell them what is to be 


upon it before us. Purſue this method conſtantly, 


deſctibed ſome particular vices and paſſions, imagine 
that they have hit upon the moſt beautiful and 


mo © oe rs ns one 
1 hafks* be to heaven, deforiptions begin now to be 


W 


defective in morality, that you diverſify it fo little, 


tom of your ſubject, and are content to touch * 


ſaid on every ſubject; for we ſeldom ſay what is to 
be ſaid, but almoſt always what others have ſaid 


and you will never be reduced to the neceffity of re- 
producing the ſame perſons on the ſtage, after the 
example of thoſe preachers, who when they have 


delieate part of morality, nay perhaps of chtiſtian 


out of faſhion ; and would to God they had been ſo 


E 


long ſince; for never was there any faſhion of ſo ill 
a taſte. Preachers were miſtaken in this point, and 


willing to deceive their hearers in it too. For to 
what purpoſe were all theſe deſcriptions? What re- 
lation, what proportion had they to the end of chriſ- 
tian eloquence ? Are they of any uſe to affect men? 
To excite in them a love of virtue, and an abhorrence 


of vice? Not at all. All that they are good for is, 
to pleaſe the mind, to tickle the ear, to enliven the 


imagination, to raiſe an admiration of the painter's 
{kill, of the delicacy of his hand, and the beauty of 
his pencil. When we loſe tight of the end, which 


the chriſtian orator ſhould have in view, we turn to 
the left, we wander, and go very faſt out of the way. 


Jam, ſuppoſe, to make a diſcourſe upon ambition or 
avarice, what is it that I immediately think upon, 
that moſt employs me, and is my principal end ? Is 


it to conſider the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving argu- 


ments, that religion and chriſtanity oan ſapply me 


with? To moderate theſe paſſions, and inſpire men 
with the horror of them? No; but to make a beau- 
tiful deſcription of ambition and avarice ; to this end 


I uſe the fineſt touches, the moſt lively colours, and 
the moſt ſtudied terms; I bring to light the moſt 
artificial and imperceptible motions of the heart, but 
in a manner as artificial and imperceptible, as they 
are themſelves, After a great deal of pains taken in 
my performance, I applaud myſelf for it, and flatter 
myſelf with having made a fine deſcription of ambi- 
tion and avarice, and to have ſet a finiſhing hand to 


it ; with which imagination 1 am delighted. But 


| while I do thus, am I, think you, in the right way ? 
Do I diſcharge well the duties of a chriſtian orator ? 


Or rather am I not ſtrangely miſtaken, and do I not 
proftitute my miniſtry? I do not doubt but ſome 


_ preachers, who are fond admirers of theſe deſcriptions, 
though growing out of faſhion, will cry out and ſay, 


is it then incompatible with the eloquence of the 
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pulpit to paint the manners of mankind ? Is not « 


ners of men be repreſented in it? Are not our hearers 


to be made to underſtand themſelves? and ſhould 
not deſcriptions of their vices, diſorders and paſſions 
be laid before them ? wherein they may ſee them- 


ſelves as in ſo many clear mirrors, ſo diſtinctly as to 
be able to ſay, this is as I an exactly, this is the very 
picture of myſelf, &c. ; 


chr. vin. 


Of the Deſeription af the Manners of Mankind | 
peeculiar to Chriſtian Eloquence. | 


T BY no means condemn all deſcription of man's 


manners ina ſermon, I know very well that it 
is ſo far from being incompatible with the eloquence 
of the pulpit, that on the contrary it is effential to it. 


For every ſermon ſhould be compoſed: with a deſign 


of reforming the manners of 'mankind, of moderating 
their paſſions, of making vice hateful, and virtue 


lovely. The preacher's buſineſs is to ſhew the oppo» 


ſition there is between the lives of the generality of 
chriſtians and the holy maxims of the goſpel : Itis 
his duty to tell them what they are, that they may 


the better perceive what they onght to be. Now 
this is not poſſible to be done without deſcriptions 
and portrait ures; but there is {till a difference. 1 
find fault only with thoſe deſcriptions, wherein what 


pages in the world and in the heart of man is repre- 
nted in fo artificial, fo delicate, and elaborate a man- 
ner, that the generality of thoſe who hear them, are 


ſermon a moral diſcourſe ? And ſhould not the man- 
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not able to know themſelves in them: which they 
only are capable of doing, who have as much or 
perhaps more wit than the preacher. As for the 
common people they are ſo much above their appre- 
henſions, that they believe, and with reaſon, that the 
perſons thus deſcribed are men of a nature different 
from theirs, and of another world. : 
I blame likewiſe thoſe deſcriptions, . wherein the 
paſſions of mankind are repreſented in ſuch particulars, 
as ſerve very often to no other end, but to ſooth their 
ſelf- love, and make vice amiable, inſtead of creating 
an abhorrence of it. The copy is ſo beautiful that 
men are tempted to fall in love with the original. 
The preacher convinces us, that ſo much wit, capa- 
city and addreſs, ſo much elevation and greatneſs of 
ſoul is neceffary to be ambitious, for example, that 
they who are not fo, deſire earneſtly to be, or at leaſt 
are ſenſible of ſome kind of regret to find that they are 
not ſo. A friend of mine ſaid to me one day, I 
have been hearing a preacher of your acquaintance, 
who made ſuch a beautiful deſcription of prophane 
love, that he has almoſt inſpired me with it. 
I TI condemn alfo thoſe tedious deſcriptions, which 
make up the greateſt and moſt conſiderable part of 
_ the diſcourſe, in which they have a place, as the 
pictures of the moſt excellent maſters in the cabinets 
of eurious perſons, for pleaſure only, for ornament, 
luxury and oſtentation. In ſhort, all deſcriptions. 
are blameable, wherein it appears viſibly, that the 
preacher's aim is to diſtinguiſh himſelf, that they are 
in his own judgment the maſter-pieces of his art, „7 
aud that the compoſition of them is one chief part of 
his miniſtry. Antiquity never approved of ſuch de- 
eriptions; the ancient orators both. facred and pro= «y 
phane were unacquainted with them; they never 
were acknowledged to be a part of ſublime eloquence, 
and are indeed corruptions of this art, or at moſt but 
of the loweſt form of eloquence. The deſcriptions 
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chere fore which we approve of in a chriſtian difcourfe 
W ſhould be of this character, they ſhould be fimple, 
without any affectation of fine terms, or elaborate 
expreſſions, without any of the oppoſitions, antithe- 
ſes's and gingle of words, which may do well enough 
in a man, who has a mind to trifle, but are very filly 
and infipid in a chriſtian orator, whom nothing be- 
MW comes ſo well as gravity and ſeriouſneſs. Deſcrip- 
tions ſhould be always natural and like, we ſhould 
"I repreſent what really is, not what may be, and def- 
cribe men ſuch as they are, not ſuch as we imagine 
them to be. They ſhould be ſenſible and popular, 
. UE caſy to be apprehended and ſuited to every man's 
capacity: So that we may not only know ourſelves 
in them, but that it ſhould be impoſſible for us to be 
miſtaken : They ſhould be ſo plain as to be diſcern- 
ible to the eyes of the multitude, for it is the multi- 
tude we preach to. That your deſcriptions may 
bave this air of popularity, you ſhould daaw them, 
according to the actions of the perſons, whom you 
undertake to deſcribe ; not according to ſome parti- 
cular ſentiments, which they may have accidentally 
diſcovered, and which are not to be righly under- 
ſtood without a too refined and delicate reflection on 
ourſelves. Thus Theophraſtus has drawn all his 
characters from the actions of mankind, and St. 
Chryſoitom has imitated him: For the actions fall 
under the ſenſes, and we never are miſtaken in them. 
Jelus Chriſt, the firſt and greateſt maſter in the art 
of ſpeaking well, and conſequently in the art of deſ- 
cribing the paſſions of mankind, forms his deſcription 
of them from the actions. In the picture which he 
gives us of hypocriſy ; *** Woe unto you, Phariſees, 
% hypocrites, ſays he, who ſhut up the kingdom of 
„heaven againſt men. For ye neither go in your- 
* ſelves, neither ſuffer ye them, that are entering to 
„go in. Who devour widows' houſes, and for a 
3 85 * Matt. xxili. 13, &c. 1 8 
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e pretence make long prayers : Who compaſs ſe: 
and land to make one proſelyte; and when he i; 
made, you make him twofold more the child off 
hell than yourſelves. Who pay tythe of mint, W 
* aniſe and cummin, and omit the weightier matter 
of the law. Who ſtrain at a guat, and ſwallowa 
„% camel; who make clean the outſide of the cup and 
of the platter, but within are full of extortion and 
« exceſs: Like whited ſepulchres, which indeed 
„appear beautiful without, but within are full of 
dead men's bones, and of all uncleanneſs.”* 

It is likewiſe by the actions, that he deſcribes the 
rich and their want of compaſſion to the poor, 
„There was a rich man, who was cloathed in pur- 
* ple and fine linen, and fared fumptuouſly every 
„% day. And there was a certain beggar named La- 
** zarus, which was laid at his gate full of. ſores, and 
„ defiring to be fed with the crumbs which fall from 
a tbe rich man's table: Moreover the dogs came 
aud licked his ſores. What an air of fimplicity 
and greatneſs may be obſerved in theſe deſcriptions ! 

Let your deſcriptions be interſperſed throughout 
your whole diſcourſe, and not made a ſeparate part 
_of it. As you inform your hearers what they ſhould 
be, tell them likewiſe what they are, that by this op- 
poſition they-may be made to enter into themſelves, 
that they may be humbled and confounded. You 
act a very unbecoming part, when you value yourſelf 
upon the talent of a good deſcriber. Let your deſ- 
criptions be drawn without any appearance of deſign, 
and in ſuch a proportion as is neceſſary to inſtruc, 
affect or perfuade your hearers. Make uſe of them 
as a means only which eloquence affords you for the 
attainment of your end, and not for, the miſleading 
of you from it. For this they certainly do, if you 

employ them only as vain amuſements and empty 
ornaments. oſ your diſcourſes. 5 
c 5 Luke xvi. 19, &c. | / 
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But above all let your deſcriptions be chriſtian. 


Be mindful always of the character which you are to 
maintain. 


Let them be ſuch as become the majeſty 
of the pulpit without any of that ie which is 
roper only for a comedy and the ſtage: Particularly 
et them always carry with them an abhorrence of 
vice, and a love of vittue. Repreſent conſtantly the 


| diforders of human paſſions in ſuch a manner, as may 


make thein odious and terrible, fo that the very way 
of deſcribing them may create theſe impreſſions, and, 
caſt a veil over every thing, that may make them 
appear in any degree amiable. In ſhort, let your 
deſcriptions be ſo framed, that the hearer may judge, 
as ſoon as he underſtands them, that they are not fo 


much the work of a learned and ingenious hand, as 


of a heart prompted by the love of virtue and batred 
Theſe are the deſcriptions proper for ſer- 

mons, agreeable to the rules of eloquence, and very 

natural ornaments of it. 8 . 8 

I think myſelf obliged to propoſe ſome few exam- 
ples of theſe deſcriptions, as I have repreſented them, 
and as they ſuit with the laws of true eloquence. 
The prophets and St. Chryfoftom will ſupply us with 
them. 25 . 

r Becauſe the daughters of Sion are havghty, fays 

* Ifajiah, and walk with ſtretched forth necks, and 
© wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and 
* making a tinkling with their feet. Therefore the 


„Lord will ſmite with a ſcab the crown of their 


5 heads; and in that day he will take away the bra- 
every of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
© their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, 
6e the chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the 


„ bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 


* headbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, the 
rings, and the noſe-jewels, the changeable ſuits of 
2 * Ifa. iii. 16, Ke. n 
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« apparel, and the mantles and wimples, and the 
** criſping-pins, the glaſſes and the fine linnen, and 


the hoods, and the veils.” 


A chriſtian orator may eaſily fail in the details of 


this nature. - He muſt be cautious therefore, and ob- Y 
ſerve exactly, what our language will bear and be 


particularly careful to improve them after the exam- 
ple of the prophet, who having condeſcended to ſpeak 
of ſuch minute things, on a ſudden raiſes his ſtile, 


ſaying, ** Inſtead of a ſweet ſmell there ſhall be a 1 


** ſtink, and inſtead of a girdle a rent, and inſtead of 
. well ſet hair, baldneſs; and inſtead of a ſtomacher 
* a girding of ſack-cloth, and burning inſtead of 
beauty. The vengeance of the Lord ſhall extend 
even to the men whom you take fo much pains to 


% pleaſe with all theſe vain ornaments, the braveſt A 
and the comlieſt of them ſhall fall by the ſword, ⁵ 
and in the war, In ſhort, ſo extreme will be the 


common affliction, that the very gates of Sion 
© ſhall lament and mourn, and Sion herſelf ſhall re- 


„ ſemble a diſconſolate woman fitting upon the 


ground and taken np wholly with ber grief.“ 
This deſcription of the luxury and vanity of woman, 
as well as of the puniſhment of God upon them, 


is very noble, and at the ſame time very affect- 1 


mg. e | | 


„ T hink not, my brethren, ſays St Chryſoſtom, 


#5. deſcribing vain glory, think not either on heaven 
from whence it for ever exc:udes us, or on hell, 
into which it plunges us; but conſider only what 


even in this life aitends it: Does any thing en- 


* gage us in more expence and trouble, or expoſe us 


to more affronts? How laviſhly do we conſume 


* our fortunes in plays, entertainments, buildings, 
** and other the like follies ? It is afflicting to fee 


s every day how ſome men rob others of their 


wealth to keep up their expences in huntſmen, 
Homil. xvii. On the Epiſt. to the Rom. | 
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dogs and horſes: The madneſs of vain glory 
© reaches even beyond the grave. We may obſerve 
e men, when they are almoſt expiring, taken - up 
«with taiſing monuments for themſelves, or appoint- 


= * ing a magnificient funeral. Some of them who in 
( their life-time have ſpurned with diſdain at a poor 


© man, that begged an alns of them, in theſe laſt 
© moments think only how to be profuſe in ridicu- 
* lous and vain expences : And is not this a ſuffi» 
© cient proof of the tyranny of this paſſion ? It is 
© horrible to conſider how it makes a part even of 
e immodeſt love, in the enjoyments whereof men do 
© not ſometimes ſo much defire-a brutal pleaſure, 
* as the miſerable reputation of having corrupted a 
„ virtuous perſon, and that at laſt they have over- 
* come the pureſt and moſt obſtinate innoceney-: 


= © For it is incredible what a multitude of evils are 


© produced by this paſſion. - I had rather be a flave 
„to all the barbarians in the world than to vain- 


= «< glory; they cannot impoſe any thing ſo grievous 


on their yaſſals, as what this. paſſion commands 
* thoſe, who are ſubje& to its power. I expect, it 


.*© tells them, that you {ſhould be ſubmiſhve and 


«© 0bedient to ail men, not to thoſe only who are 
© above you, but to others hkewiſe who are your 
„ inferiors. Neglect the ſalvation of your ſoul, deſ- 
* piſe virtue, laugh at heaven and hell, and take no 
© care of any thing whereby you may be faved. If 


„you do good let it be always with à view, not of | 


« pleaſing God, but of acquiring glory: Never 


_-* difturb yourſelf about the reward, which is promiſed 


to thoſe, who do good in ſecret. When you be- 


| * {tow your charity, or faſt, endure all the pain 


that accompanies your good words, but have no 
regard to the ſolid advantage that may be reaped 
'* from them. Can any thing be more tyrannical 
than theſe impoſitions ? Vain-glory may be like- 
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*© wiſe eſteemed the mother of avarice and envy. 
as all this croud of ſervants and officers magni- 


* ficiently dreſſed, of parraſites and flatterers, all 


*© theſe gilded chariots, and ſo many other follies ſtill 
more vain, were they all the invention of neceſſity ? 
Do they not owe their original to vain-glory ra- 
ther than pleaſure : SA 
The beauty of this deſcription leads me to another 
of St. Chryſoſtom's making, viz. that of envy. For 
every thing that comes from him, may be faid to 
come from a maſterly hand. „%%% ET Tho” aa 
Iltis more eaſy, ſays he, to find perſons who 
«© weep with thoſe that weep, though there be no- 


*© thing in it but what is very melancholy, than to 
«© fee any who rejoice with thoſe that rejoice. They 


* are Willing enough to mingle their tears with the 


tears of other men, but they are not in the leaſt 


«© jnclinable to make an equal part in their joy; nay, 


«« ſometimes they are more difpoſed to weep when 


others are moſt over-joyed ; which is the pure 


effect of envy, Is any thing, my brethren, more 


5: to be pitied than this deteſtable pation ? For it 
* ſtrives not againſt man, ſo much as againſt God, 
and defiroys all the good which he hath implanted 


«© in man. Conſider then you who are poſſeſſed 


with this unhappy paſſion, to what a condition it 
reduces you; and let your own intereſt at leaſt 


« prevail with you, if that of your brother has no 
influence upon you. Why do you ſuffer yourſelf 


+ to fall into thoſe agitations, which are ſo pernicious 


2 


to you? To what end do you perplex and diſ- 
* qulet yourſelf? Is it becauſe your brother is ad- 
* yanced to honor? This ſhould fill you with joy 
and pleaſure: You ſhould give glory to God for 


thus promoting one of your own members. If you 


„ fay, that the glory that is given to God by all men 
on your brother's account, is the reaſon of your 


«« yexation, I have nothing to anſwer ; only conſider 
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ce the tendency of this enmity which you declare 
e againſt him and tremble. The glory of God, you 


(„ ſay, does not afflict you, but the glory of this per- 


« ſon ; yet perhaps it is through him that God is 
&« plorified. ' Your averſion therefore reflects back 
© upon God: But you had rather God were glorified 
* through you; and ſo he may be if you take plea- 


4 * ſare only in the honor of your brother: By this 


e means you will be author of thoſe bleſſings which 
* God will certainly receive, when it ſhall be ob- 
„ ſerved, that he has ſervants free from envy, Who 
er delight as much in the happineſs of their brethren 


| . * ag in their own. No enmity is ſo cruel as that of 
* envy; other averſions ceaſe with the ſubject of 


* them, but the envious man never becomes a friend 
*« to him, againſt whom he has conceived envy. In 
5 other conflicts men engage openly, in this private- 
« ly : in others they do not want at leaſt fair pre- 
© tences, but in this there is nothing to be diſcerned but 
& folly. We may ſay therefore that this is the great- 
* eſt of all evils : It diffolves religious aflemblies, 
«© and begets hereſies; it has formerly armed one 
brother againſt another, and imbrued the murderer's 


= << hand in innocent blood. It has made nature rebel 
© © againft itſelf ; introduced death, and ſuppreſſed all 


thought in a parricide of father, mother, brother 
* and himſelf. Cain was ſo furiouſly poſleffed with 
*« envy, that when God himſelf endeavoured to ap- 


* peaſe him, ſaying, Unto thee ſhall be his deſire, and 


thou ſhalt rule over him; yet was he inflexible. 
© his diſeaſe was ſo incurable, that remedies of any 
* kind did but irritate it the more. But what is the 


„ caule of this envy 2 Is it the honor which your 


brother paid to God by ſacrificing to him ? If ſo, 


what greater wickedneſs could the Devil himſelf 


* commit 2 Or is it the reputation he has of being 
more holy and more * than you? If you 


+ 
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would in this particular excel him, let him live, 
that your virtue may have matter for continual 


c exerciſe, and that you may have more honor in 
„ ſurpaſling a living than a dead man. Do you not 
«fee, that by killing him, the whole world acknow- 
«© ledge3 him to be the conqueror and you the con- 


* mquered? But envy confiders nothing. What 


glory could a patricide expect in ſolitude, where 
there was no inhabitant? Yet nothing checks him. 


lle follows blindly the incitement of the Devil, 
“ and murders his own brother. The Devil was 
not content with man's becoming ſubject to death 


« by {inning ; this cruel ſpirit, who is never to be 


s fatiated with our miſeries, was impatient to ſee the 


* ſpeedy execution of a puniſhment, which was pro- 
*carel by his own artitice. Though he was afſured' 


© that man would very ſoon return to the earth, 


„ whence he was taken, yet this was not enough : 
A natural death ſeemed to flow to him; he was 
*<' deſirous to ſee the ſon die before his father, and 
done brother flaughtered by another. See then 


the effects of envy from the beginning of the world, 


and the opportunities the Devil has received from it 
of ſatisfying himſelf with our. misfortunes,” . 
+ Here then, before we go farther, let us reflect for 


ſome moments on the deſcriptions whieh I have laid 


before you. Do they not appear all to be of that 


character which is moſt agreeable to ſound eloquence ? 


Is there not all the ſimplicity that can be wiſhed in 
them? Can it be ſo much as ſuſpected that the ora- 


tor has any inclination to ſparkle, or ſhew his wit? 


Here are no ſtudied or affected tetins, but a perfect 
copy of nature : Every vain and envious man may 
ealily know himſelf in them, they are perfectly ſenſi . 
ble and popular. St. Chry foſtom is inimitable in this 


point. He never deſcribes vices ſeparately from their 


fubject: My meaning is, he deſctibes not envy and 


vain-glory, bat the envious and vain-glorious man. 


J 


Hence it is that his deſcriptions are taken almoſt 
always from the actions of mea ; which is the reaſon 
that they are ſo much of a level with the underſtand- 
ing of all the world: Then they are fo artificially 
\ Wintermixed in the body of his difcourſe, that even 
when he is making them, he ſeems to be doing ſome- 
thing elſe, They are wrought by him after ſuch a 
manner, that they tend always to the leaving ſome 
wholeſome impreſſions on the heart; becauſe his 
hand is always guided, and his mind animated with 

ö zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls. Let us not forget one 
Pot the molt fertile cauſes of that variety, which we 

have declared ſo eſſential to eloquence, and on which 

we have fo long argued. This is the knowledge of 

applying properly, and managing rightly the hiſto - 

W rical fats of religion: Whereby I mean whatever 
the ſcripture, fathers, ann councils have faid on every. 

E chriſtian ſubject. If you draw from theſe great ſtores, 

you will never want abundant matter Where withal to 

vary your diſcourſes. „%%% PoE ot 

It is therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
preacher, that he make a well choſen collection out 
of the ſacred ay c writers, If he will confine 
t 
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himſelf preciſely to the ſentiments and reflections, 

which the ſubject may itſelf ſuggeſt to him, his diſe 
| coutſe may be exact, true, ſimple and natural, but it 
will be neither full enough, nor ſo diverſified and ſo 
chriſtian as it ought to be. Let us mediate upon our 
ſubje& with ever ſo much penetration and attention, 
yet our meditation malt be affiſted by reading. This 
gives us a thouſand different views of it, either by 
repreſentinz-to us the thoughts of the author we are 
reading, or by awakening in ourſelves thoſe ideas 
whereof perhaps we ſhonld otherwiſe have taken na 
notice at all. The chriſtian religion which we preach, 
is not a ſyſtem founded on pure ſpeculation and rea- 
ſoning, but on authority and revelation. The moſt 
happy fancy is not ſufficient for a chriſtian orator ; 
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we may admire the exactneſs, the copiouſaeſa and 


penetration of his genius, but till we ate to ſeek for 
the ſpirit of chriſtianity, and foundation of our reli- 


gion both in him and his diſcourſes. 


en. K. 
That the Diſcourſes of the generality of Preachers 


are too plain and by that means tedious. 


HE diſcourſes of the generality of preachers are 
too plain, and by that means become tedious ; 
which is -occaſtoned by their borrowing all they ſay 


from their own ſtock : They would have every thing 


the work of their own medrtation, in ſhort, they 
would create. There is not perhaps a more danger- 
ous miſtake in eloquence than this. Every orator, 
and the chriſtian ſtill more than the prophane orator, 
Is an invention, and not a creator. Invention is one 


of the effential parts of eloquence, creation is not. 


The orator's duty, is to ſearch, to find and ſpeak 
whatever is contained in his fubject: But the ſubject 
is neglected and he obſtinately reſolves to force every 


thing he has to fay out of his own mind. Can he 
be ignorant what a chriſtian diſcourſe is? To define 
it righty, it is a diſcourſe, wherein the principles of 
religion with their conſequences, are laid before the 
people, according to the rules of eloquence ; the 
whole whereof is founded on the ſcripture, fathers 
and councils. Now nothing of all this proceeds 
from the preacher, or is of his own native growth. 
The order therefore, diſpoſitions, turns, figures and 
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and tile of a diſcourſe are all that ſhould come immedi- 
for {tely from the preacher. As for matter and thoughts 
li- hey ſhould be ſupplied by religion, nothing belong- 

Ning prroperly to him, beſides the couſtruction of them. 


be chriſtian orator is not to entermix the leaſt re- 


ection of his own; for by doing fo, he would min- 
gle a prophane fire with one that is ſacred, and ſo 
peak not from God but from himfelf, preach his own 
not God's word. If the preacher is not able to ſay 
with the prophets at the end of every period he pro- 
nonnces, The Lord hath ſpoken, he cannot be faid 
to preach. The word of the Lord never returns 
ers empty: An interior grace, which both enlightens 


and effects us, always accompanies it: If you preach 
it the hearer will be moved and inſtructed ; but 


what will be, if you do not preach it? What miſ- 
re chief ſhall we not do ? What an account ſhall we be 
8 obliged to give for ſubſtituting the word of any other 
ay perſon in the room of God's word ? 


ng Never uſe citations in your diſcourſes, purely for 
ey the ſake of citing them. For this is all but loſs of 
r- time, amuſement, and vain oſtentation of your learn- 
I, ing and reading. Every paſſage, that does not con- 
I, tribute either to the proof, eee or ornament 


ne of ſome truth in chriſtianity ſhould be laid afide : 
t. Thoſe which are purely ornamental, ſhould be ſel- 


k dom uſed ; and then expreſſed in few words. The 
2 Chriſtian orator ſhould never be profuſe in embel- 
7 liſaments, no, not in thoſe which are borrowed from 
1e ſcripture and the fathers. 1 5 
e I know ſome preachers, who would be very ſorry 


pf to cite a paſſage, which had not ſomething bright in 


glimmerings, ſome little rays of light, with which 


* 
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it: They think nothing beautiful in the fathers, but 
what is ſparkling, they neglect the fubſtantial argu- 
ments, the ſolid reflections and fine turns of elo- 
quence, which may be found in them, to follow ſome 


their weak eyes are dazzled. This is a proof of their 
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I low underſtanding, and bad judgment. We mould 7 
pl | ſpeak the language of the ſcripture and the fa- tl 
[i |  thers, not only when we cite them but when we Ne 
ll ts wk... 5 e hogan 
Ut A s every art fo the pulpit too has its particular ne 
11 language; a language compoſed altogether of terms, ho 
0 expreſſions, turns, figures and images borrowed from [MO 
by ſcripture and the fathers : This properly ſpeaking is anc 
the language of the pulpit. 8 pt 
is It is not expected from you, that you ſhould be the 
"nn continually ſaying, this term is taken from ſcripture, W'* 
1 this is ſuch a father's expreſſion, and the like; this 
1 would only interrupt the ſequel of your diſcourſe, 
. draw it out into length, and make it tedious. The 
"8 learned will diſcover without you telling it, from MW?" 
|| what facred fource your language is derived, and the 1 


g common people will be ſenſible of it: For there is, 


Fit 1 know not what grace, and ſecret union, inſepa- . 
lt | rable from this divine language, which makes ſuch © 
1 impreſſions om the heart, as no other language W : 
iN ö % oe oy TE pr ie 24 Robe 

* I « it poflible to ſpeak upon a chriſtian ſubject, and *< 
{8 paſs over in filence, what Jeſus Chriſt has ſaid of it? Iſl 
1 Would it not be criminal to do ſo? Is it not kind of F 
| Aacrilegious theft to conceal that from the knowl 


0 
il | of the multitude, which before all other things they | 2 
mould be informed of? Shall Jeſus Chriſt take care if f 
to repreſent-any chriſtian truth to me under par- 
ticular images and ideas, and ſhall not the preacher g 
1 
1 
: 
: 
x 
| 


condeſcend to do the ſame? Whatever men may 
| ſay of this, I ſhall always think it a prevarication 
unworthy the evangelical nuniſtry, Does he be- 

| BE lieve he eee e to me better in any other 
way? Can be be guilty of ſo much preſumption? 
|; Who knows the heart of man better than Jeſus 
''8 Chriſt? And who better underſtands what means ale 
ueceſſary to engage it. e e ee 


Fl 


z5uld 
fa- 


1 We . 


the goſpel are introduced to make a 
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The goſpel well ſtudied and well meditated upon, 
s the book the moſt to be cheriſhed by the preacher. 


Not a word, not a 2 not any ching that came 
us Chriſt, the ſovereign maſter of 


rom the lips of Je | 
orality, ſhould efcape him. How fond aml of 
hoſe diſcourſes, wherein the truths of religion are 
ontioually offered to my mind with the ſame images 


and colours which our Saviour has made uſe of to 


inſtru us! The diſcourſes wherein the parables of 
part of them, 
in _ particular would infallibly charm all the 
world. fe 

It were to be wiſhed that the diſcourſes which we 
commonly call Homilies, were recommended to our 
preachers, provided an exact idea were formed of 
ſuch a Homily, as is fitting for the pulpit, and that 
they would be regulated by it. That kind of Homily 


which is fitting for the pulpit, is not a bare expoſition ' 


of the goſpel, made without order, or without any 
fixed and determinate view, tc which all that is faid 
may be referred, and wherein there is yothtng eleva- 
ted, moving or pathetic ; this ſhould be termed rather 


interpreting than preaching the goſpel. That kind of 


Homily, which ſuits particularly with the chriſtian 
orator, is a diſcourſe made according to all the rules 
of ſound eloquence. 
ſhould be unity in the Homily : That is to ſay, one 
certain point, whither all its parts ſhould tend as to 
their centre. This point ſhould be ſome great moral 
truth, whereof we endeavour to perſuade men: I hus 
that multiplicity of different objects is removed, be- 
tween which there is often no relation 'or alliance ; 
a multiplicity that diſtraRs the attention of the hearer, 


and carries him with ſo much ſwiftneſs from one ob- 

ject to another, that it prevents any of them from 

acting or making impieſſion on him. In the ſecond 
place there ſhould be method, oder, and contrivance 
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in the homily; this is done by reducing the whole 
text of your goſpel to certain propoſitions ſubordi- 
nate to one another, and tending all directly to de- 
monſtrate the ſame truth. By this means all thoſe 
uncertainties are removed, which keep the hearer's | 
mind always fluctuating, and are the reaſon that he 
never knows what is, ot what ought to be the preach- 
er's aim. In the third place, a Homily ſhould have 
all the force and greatneſs, all the ſublimity and pa- 
thetic power of a chriſtian diſcourſe. Thus it will 

reſerve the majeſtic air of the *pulpit, and you will 
binder it from degenerating into a timple, tedious and 
heavy expoſition. Let no one imagine therefore 
that he muſt preach with a leſs degree of eloquence, 
if he would preach after the manner of Homilies. I 
_ undertake to compoſe a homily, as a chriſtian orator 
ſhould do, upcn the parable of the ten virgins ; for 
example, I enquire firſt, what end Jeſus Chriit pro- 
poſed to himſelf in this parable, and I find it is to 
_ 1ncline us to watch and be in a conſtant readi- 
neſs. I ſhould therefore perſuade my audience 
to chriſtian vigilance, and that continual attention 
wherein we ought to live, that we may not be 
ſurprized at the hour of death. This is my deſign, 
that only point wherein the unity of my diſcourſe 
will contift. After this I proceed farther to exa- 
mine all the parts which compoſe the parable. 
Here I take notice of five fooliſh and as many wiſe 

virgins : 1 he wiſe took care to keep their lamps 
always well provided with oil, the fooliſh never 
concerned themſelves about it; both one and the 
other of them fell aſleep. At midnight the biide- 
groom comes, and they awake. The wile virgins 
with their lamps prepared, run out to meet him, 
and were admitted to the marriage feaſt, The 
fooliſh virgins . are very earneſtly employed in 
_ trimming their lamps, and procuring oil, but find 
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none willing to ſupply them with it. They go to 


the merchants to beg, ſome, but at their return 


they find the door ſhut, and are anſwered by the 


bridegroom, I know you not. Theſe are all the 
parts of the parable. I reflect and confider with 
myſelf, whether L could not naturally reduce them 
to certain prapoſitions, which tend to prove the 
vigilance and attention wherein we ought to live in 
order to prevent being ſurprized : And having well 
thought on it, I reduce them to theſe two. Firſt, 
I affirm that to delay our preparation to that time, 
wherein we ſhould be attually prepared, 1s the 
greateſt of all follies. Secondly, That to flatter our- 


ſelves with the hope of having time then to prepare 


ourſelves, when we ſhould be already prepared, 


is the grofleſt of all miſtakes. And with theſe two 
propoſitions explained, unravelled and. proved by 
_ reaſons, thoughts, terms, expreſſions, images, turns, 


figures and motions all taken from the parable itſelf, 


1 happily accompliſh my defign, and make my 


| hearers ſenfible of this conſequence, which is of ſo 
much importance to our ſalvation : * Watch and be 
always ready, 3 5 To 
The farther I enter into the ſpirit of theſe divine 
_ parables, the more I diſcover in them of that rich 


| tore, which yields ſuch a wonderful ſupply of elos- 


quence : The terms, expreflions and images, con- 


fecrated by the application which Jeſus Chriſt has 


made of them, give a popular and ſimple air to the 
whole diſcourſe, and there is joined with it 
2 greatneſs and ſublimity, which raviſhes the 
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Of the Popularity of Eloquence. 
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| 
9 OW little is the generality of preachers ac- 

Nil 44 quainted with that part of eloquence, which 
es an air of popularity to our diſcourſes. I obſerve 

this, not of thoſe only of the lower form, but of the 

moſt diſtinguiſhed, and thoſe who have moſt reputa- 

10 tion in the world. They have all the other qualities 

| peculiar to an orator, and want only this: The mat- 
ter of their ſermons is always reaſonable and chriſtian, 

1 the manner of them pure, elegant, noble and elevated. 
W öberein are they then defective? in nothing but this 

%% Sb 1 

I bere is ſrequendy no commerce or communica- 

N tion between the preacher and the hearer; the 

Wil. * is exalted to the upper regions, while the 
earer is ſeated far below. Every thing he ſays, is 

indeed beautiful and agreeable with the chriſtian 

inſtitution, but not of a leyel with the capacity of the 
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- This they cannot tell. It was ſaid of a celebrated 

| | Preacher, that his eloquence was like a river that 
f i flowed continually above his hearers heads : no little 
ſtreams of it ever deſcended fo low as the mind and 
1 heart of the multitude. His whole audience admited 

| l Him, but few comprehended him. It is not expected 

N from the people, that they ſhould raiſe themſelves to 
an equal height with the preacher, but that the 


jj common people. The multitude is attentive to the 
hi diſcourſes of theſe preachers, is ſtruck with the ſound 
0 | | of their voice, with the gracefulneſs of their geſture 
and the warmth of their pronounciation : Nay, far- 
Sill ther, ſometimes admires and applauds : But what? 
| 


1 


Ein 


preacher ſhould condeſcend to their capacity. The * 
Prophet Eliſha ſuited and proportioned himſelf to the 
widow's child, which he deſigned to recover to life ; 
in the ſame manner do you proportion and adapt 
yourſelf to the rene. of the people whom 


you undertake to convert, To merit the character 
of an orator, you ſhould appear fo not at court only, 
but in the city, and I had almoſt ſaid in the villages, 
is to appear ſo to the multitude ; becauſe the multi- 
eloquence. For the perfection of eloquence conſiſts 


in producing a certain degree of impreſſion and ſen- 
fation in the mind and heart. When the multitude 


h 


ducing to affect his hearers. 
The whole of eloquence may be reduced to theſe 


three particulars, to inſtruct, to pleaſe and move. 
To know indeed how and by what means all this 


but to know whether really it be done or not, is de- 
cided by the public : And the decifion of the multi- 
it is not lawful to appeal. 
A preacher ſpeaks before a numerous audience, 
every man hearkens with attention to him; there is 
a general filence accompanied with a vivacity in the 
looks of the aſſembly; every thing he ſays, ſeems 
true, is approved and acquiefced in; they perceive 
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The ſureſt and moſt infallible mark of a great orator, 


tude is the ſureſt and moſt infallible judge of perfect 


therefore is touched and affected to this degree, the 
| orator has done all that eloquence is capable of pro- 


may be done, is peculiar to the maſters in this art; 


tude thereupon, is a ſupreme judgment, from which 


their ſouls ſeized with [ know not what pleaſure, and 


held faſt by ſome ſecret charm as with an inviſible 
chain; they are afflicted, grieve and weep ; they 


deſire or expect in order to pronounce him a great 
preacher ? Perhaps the opinion of men of learning ? 


rejoice, are aſhamed, repent, admire, fear, are touch- 
ed, moved and tranſported. What more can you. 
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But don't yon know, that both the learned and the 
ignorant multitude never are divided in their opini- 
ons on the ſubject of a great maſter. 1 
It is by the ee which the ſtrings of an inſtru- 
ment make, that we perceive the maſterly {kill of 

bim who touches them: In like manner we diſcover 
the merit of the preacher by the emotions which his 
diſcourſe raifes in the ſoul ; and to find this out it is 
not abſolutely neceſſary to hear him, it is ſufficient 
only to obſerve {lightly and at a glance, in what man- 
ver he is heard, | 

If while Craſſus and Antony were diſputing the 
lh Prize of eloquence at Rome, the people had been 
| aſked, which was the moſt eloquent of the two, they 
it! | would either have been in ſuſpence which of theſe 
| 
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two famous orators to give the advantage to, or would 
have declared ſome for Craſſus, others for Antony; Me 
FRY but none, I dare ſay, would have preferred Philip to 
il them, who otherwiſe was a polite, eaſy and agreeable |! 
orator, Aſk all Paris whether father dale Was 
vot one of the greateſt preachers in the kingdom, and 
the whole-city will anſwer without heſitäting, that 
undoubtedly he was. So true is it, that he is a great 
preacher, who appears ſo to the multitude, 3 
Sing to pleaſe me and the Muſes, ſaid an ingenious 
maſter to his ſcholar, whom he ſaw ſinging negli- 
gently to the people. Aud I for my part would ray IM 
to you, my dear Brutus, when you harangue the IM 
multitude as it is your cnſtom to do, ſpeak both to 
mine and to the people's capacity: For by this 
means they will be ſenſible of the impreſſions which 
ou ſhall make upon them, and I ſhall apprehend 
how and why theſe impreſſions are made both upon 
myſelf and upon the people. * 
Do you then make no difference; it will be ſaid, 
between an intelligent hearer, and one who is not 
ſo ? Yes, very much, as I have already ſhewn. The 
learned and judicious, hearer is not only ſenſibly 


be knows by what ſecret ſprings of eloquence the 
W orator raiſes all theſe different emotions in him: 


WT illiterate hearer. It is true, his ſo 
' the ſame. manner with the others, but he does not 


ignorant and the learned hearer. 

FT ſenſible of the pleaſure which ariſes from a diſcourſe: | 

© compoſed according to the rules of art; The learned 
is alike ſenſible of this pleaſure and more . 3 
1 on 
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touched, charmed and raviſhed, but at the ſame time, 


which ſecret ſprings are all ſo may 4 9 3 an 
oul is affected in 


apprehend by what artful addreſs theſe ſentiments 
are produced in him. In a word, the intelligent 


hearer judges of the merit and excellency of the ora- 

cor by ſenſe and idea, the ignorant by ſenſe only: 

both however from the ſame idea of it, and the 
W judgment of both is equally infallible. 3 


Quintihian makes the ſame n between the 
he ignorant is 


but he is farther acquainted. with the cauſe and rea 
of it. We may conclude then, that a man never can 


arrive at the reputation of a great preacher, while he 


appears ſuch. only to the learned; for they do not 
make up the multitude; and he never can in the 
judgment of the public, deſerve the glorious title of a 


FF — orator, unleſs he appears ſuch to the multitude. 


dicero was fo well ſatisfied of the truth of this, as to 
ſay, In other arts I would chuſe the approbation of 


tze learned; but in eloquence, I deſire the applauſe 
cot the people; ge 


Antimachus, a celebrated poet, reading his works 


one day to a numerous aſſembly that was gathered 
about him, took notice that the croud on a ſudden 
diſappeared, and Plato only remained with him. No 
matter, ſays he, I will however continue reading ; 
for Plato alone is to me a. whole audience. I approve 
14 the conduct of this poet. A poem. is not a work 
ſuited to „e of every man; it is above com- 
mon underſtandings, and itis ſufficient to have it pas 
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the approbation of a few : But for a ſermon, or a 
diſcourſe compoſed according to the rules of elo- 
quence, it ſhould particularly be popular ; that is, 
proportioned to the ſenſe and ideas of the people. 
Had Demoſthenes ſeen himſelf like the poet, on a 
ſodden left alone in the mid of Athens, without any 
(| other hearer than Plato, believe me, he would at that 
| moment have been ſilent, and put an end to his ha- 


— 14 rangue. It is the multitude we harangue, it is the 
people we preach to; the diſcourſe therefore ſhould. 
11 be ſuch as may be underſtood and approved, and even 
ll applauded by the people. Upon this principle I 


make no ſcruple to advance this great maxim, aud [ 
maintain it to be true, that no man can be an orator 
— 14 without being popular; and that for this reaſon: 
It | ; Becauſe an orator is one particularly deſigned to ſpeak 

| to the people, and it is part of his character always to 
160 | ſpeak thoſe things which are proper ta perſuade. If 
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choſen perſons of the cleareſt and moſt refined rea- 
ſons, perhaps there might be no neceſſity for his be- 
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of bis diſcourſes, but ſhou 


: the preacher ought never to cel 6 in the compoſition 


ple. 
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0 'F > great number of perſons ; not o 
of an obſcure birth and mechanical employment, but 
all thoſe who are literate and unlearned, who h 
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it were the orator s buſineſs to ſpeak only to a few 


| ing popular: But he is born for the people, which 


repeat continually 
to himſelf, It is my buſineſs to ſpeak to the peo- 


- By people, in matters of e eee 85 
aly a 0 are 


ave, 


. Its, ] 


ſervile; There is an infinite diſtance between popn« 
larity and meanneſs': In the pulpit nothing ſhould 
be baſe ; on the contrary, every thing ſhould be noble 
and elevated; every thing ſhould have a reſemblance _ 
to the majeſty and greatneſs of the character of an 
ambafſador of Jeſus Chriſt, and of a minitter of the 
goſpel. DEP. „ 
Nor does this popularity conſiſt in ſaying things 
rudely and without any air of politeneſs. It is as 
averſe to ill- breeding as to meanneſs: It admits of 
great politeneſs and whatever is finely and delicate! 
conceived, is moſt ſuitable to it. A preacher who is 
without education, makes uſe of terms borrowed from 
the dregs of the people, and falls into the ways of 
ſpeaking peculiar to the ſtalls and markets. He fills 
his diſcourſes with compariſons and ſimilitudes taken 
from objects which preſent the mind with mean and 
homely images. He expreſſes himſelf unpolitely 
and clowniſhly ; but ſure you will not call ſuch an | 
one a popular preacher : If you will do him juſtice, | 
call him rather a rude and unpoliſhed preacher, one 
fitter for the mob than the people. CIR 
Who can endure the idea which ſome preachers 
form of popularity? who, provided they give them- | 
ſelves particular airs of familiarity and converfation, 7 
go as I may ſay, cheek by joul with their bearers, 
and ſpeak to them in their own way, call this being 
popular. They are miſtaken ; for this familiar, this 
open and communicative manner is by no means | 
agreeable with that grave and majeſtic air which is | 
inſeparable from chriſtian eloquence. f 
Simplicity of diſcourſe and popualrity, are two | 
diſtinct things, we may have one and yet want the 
other, 2 5 ones, 22 a SRO may * 
fimple without being popular, but cannot be popular ö 
withaut — ar _ is with the fmplietty of a ; 
diſeourſe, as with ſimplicity in the commerce of be 
world, We call him a man fimple in bis bebaviour, 
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poſture, a man who bas nothing affected or put on e. 


that which is one > There ſhould be likewiſe ſimpli- 


eloquence with ſobriety and modeſty. If you diſtri- 


meaſure, they will be- ſo far from heightening the 
beauty, that they will' caſt a blemiſh upon their 


embelliſh your diſcourſes, ſhould not glitter too much 


is not the brightneſi of the colours which ſtrikes you3: 


116 J 
who is a ſtranger to all doubling, diſguiſe and im- 


in his whole perſon. If your diſcourſe is of this 
character, it will have all the charms of an agreeable 
fimplicity ; and that it may, it is neceffary there 
ſhould be a concurrence of many forts of innplicity ; 
as firſt, a ſimplicity of defign : Every thing ſhould 
have a reference and tendency to the fame end; the 
view and attention of the hearer ſnould never be dif- 
tracted by a multitude of objects: The great art is er 
to unite them wholly in one ſingle point; and in 0 
this ſenſe ſimplicity of deſign is nothing but the unity 
of the diſcourſe; for what can be more ſimple than 


city of ſtile; in this there ſhould be nothing affected, 
nothing of the bombaſt; day and night are not more 
oppoſite than ſiinplicity, and a ſwelling affectation: 


Nothing ſnews more the conſtraint of a too great f 
exactneſs in the compoſition. There ſhould be alſo 
a ſimplicity of ornaments; by which is meant that N 
there ſhould not be too much of them: Beauty is 8 
not ſimple, when it is ſet off too much; if it were tl 
neceſſary to be any way faulty, it ſhould be rather in MS 
a defect than in an exceſs of ornaments; this being 1 
one of thoſe things, wherein too little is leſs ſhocking: 11 
than too much. Ornaments in a diſcourſe are like * 
diamonds in our dreſs; the cloaths are the richer, 0 


but the perſon is not at all the more agreeable or 
beautiful for them. We ſhould uſe the ornaments of 


bute them in your difcourſes- profuſely and without: 


taftre-:- Nay; the few wherewith you are allowed to 


in the eyes of your. hearers.. Obſerve- the pieces: of 
the moft eminent painters, and. you will find, that it- 
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Peu are fimple, and the ſplendour of them, if there 


WS any in them, never goes beyond nature, There 
ould be a ſimplicity of proofs : Theſe if you would 
ave them ſimple, fhould not be too elaborate, but 
len from the matter of your ſubject, ſo as they 
Way ſeem naturally to offer themſelves to your hands, 


Without any confuſion or perplexity; and let them 

end directly to the end you aim at, without any 
tompalſs or digreſſion. In ſhort, let there be nothing 
n them but what is proper to them: Avoid the 


ind undigeſted heap out of every thing that they 
nd in their way, and believe every thing is good 
hat may ſerve to encreaſe the bulk of the diſcourſe : 
Thus the mixture of different bodies corrupts the 


purity of water, and alters its ſimplicitxy. 
Where will the preacher find models of this amia- 


city? Where will he find any more perfect, than in 
the diſcourſes which Jeſus Chriſt hath leſt us in his 


goſpel? Were ever greater things ſaid, or ſaid more 


ſimply ? The other books of ſcripture as divine as 
they are, do not yet come near them. Here we have 
indeed throughout the word of the Lord, but as it has 


been conveyed to us by different inſtruments, it fa- 


yours ſomething of the imperfection of theſe inſtru» 


ments; as we fee water, how clear ſoever it may be 


at the fountain bead, contracts. the ſmell of thoſe 


ſubterraneous channels through which it flows. The 


words which come. immediately from a Prince's 


mouth, have always a ſimple aud majeſtic air, which 
they loſe in the mouth of his ambaffadors. It is al- 


ways indeed the prince who ſpeaks, but it is the 


prince ſpeaking ſometimes by himſelf, ſometimes by 


another. When the Lord was pleaſed to make uſe 


of Iſaiah and Amos; for example, he was fo far from 


changing the particular genius of their minds, which 


Take care to explain them clearly and diſtinctly, 


iſtake of certain preachers, who collect a confuſed 


ble, and at the fame time noble and majeſtic ſimpli- 
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| 
* 
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. they had received from birth and education, that he 
| adapted himſelf to it; preſerving them by his extra- 
| ordinary aſſiſtance from all erior and falſhood, not 
1 from all the defects of ſtile and elocution. Does not 

— 1 - St. Paul confeſs, that he is unſkilful in ſpeech though 
1 not in knowledge? Ifaiah being born a prince, his 
diſcourſes are more polite, elegant and noble; and as 
| Amos was a ſhepherd, his manner of expreſſing him: 
— ſelf is ſomething coarſe and ruſtic. We ought not 
I therefore to be ſurprized, if we find ſome obſcure and 
18 perplexed places in the ſacred writers, and others that 
are not very conformable with the rules of a diſcourſe : 
Every thing in them is true, but every thing is not 
perfect as to the manner of conceiving and expreſſing 
things. The bark wherewith they bave cloathed the 
word of God is ſometimes, if I may venture to ſay it, 

a little rough. But with the goſpels it is not fo : 
There the Lord hath ſpoken to us in theſe laſt times 
by his ſon, who was filled with all the treaſures of 
knowledge and wiſdom, who was ignorant of nothing 
which was necef{ary to be ſpoken ; nor of the man- 
ner wherein it ſhould be ſpoken ; which he propor- 
tioned as much as poſhble to the capacity of our 
minds, notwithſtanding the depth and ſublimity of 
the myſteries, that are explained by him. Here we 
ſee nothing defective, nothing that has the leaſt Wil 
tincture of human weakneſs and imperfection. Never ai 
was there opened ſo eloquent a mouth, and all who Wl 
heard him might with reaſon cry out, Never man 
ſpake like this man. Here then we are to learn the 
0 of uniting in our diſcourſes, the moſt noble popu- 
atit oe” 
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y with the mo{t majeſtic timplicity, -— _ 

Phe ſeveral: marks of this ſimplicity peculiar to elo- 
quence may be eafily obſerved in the ſermons of ſome 
preachers, who have already a great name- in the 
world: However all this notwithtanding I make no | 
ſcruple to ſay, that they never will have the advantage 
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o be perfectly popular. What then do we mean by 
Popular? And wherein, in our opinion, confiſts this 
Poble, elevated, grave, majeſtic, ſimple, polite po- 
WD ularity, without which a diſcourſe deſerves not to 
not Ne called eloquent ? It conſiſts in the proportion be- 


not I ween every thing the preacher ſays, and the com- 
ugh on and ordinaty way of thinking and perceiving, 
bis WW bich is to be found generally in all mankind : Do 
q ut once hit luckily on this proportion, and you are 


the ready way to popularity. 


not Some preachers imagine they ſpeak wonders, when 
and ey ſay things which none beſides thein would have 
that er thought of, and expreſs them in an unexpected 
tle : Panner. Then the ſwellings of the proud Phariſee 
not ize them : Heaven be praiſed, cry they, we are 
ſing Wot like other men ; we neither think, nor ſpeak like 
1 the em. What is this but to be loſt, to be bewildred 
it, d rave? For your part, let me adviſe you to place 
fo: | your care and ambition in thinking as the reſt of 
1mes ankind think, in having the ſame Poſe of things, 
es of Hat they have, and ſpeaking of them as they do. 
thing Wet every one have it in his power to fay when he 


all hear you, methinks | ſhould have both thought 
Dd ieee I myfelf exactly as the preacher has done: 
his point once gained, you may with good reaſon 
ue yourſe}f upon having attained to the moſt dif- 
ult and moſt beautiful part of eloquence. 3 
There are certain ideas common to the minds of 
I men ; certain ſentiments too on every ſubject 


mmon to the hearts of all men. Endeavour with 
man plication to diſcover theſe ideas, and diſcern theſe 
in the hntiments. Aſk yourſelf, what thoughts would all 
popu- en have upen this ſubject, were they to follow the 


re light of reaſon? What would be their ſentiments 


o elo- Wi they were to yield to the natural motions of their | 
2 258 eart? They would be ſuck or ſuch, Let us then 
n the | hog . . 


Woaform ours to them. 
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There is an univerſal reaſon prevailing in the minds 
of men, whence theſe common ſentiments and ideas 
take their origin: It is to be diſcerned at all times, in 
all places, and in all perſons ; it never changes, but 

is always the fame, in ſome manner partaking of the 
immutability of God's infinite knowledge, whereof i 
it is a ray and emanation. Every thing in our diſ- 
courſes, that ſhall agree with this univerſal reaſon, 
will be always excellent and beautiful, equally 
eſteemed by all nations, and in all ages. This ſupe- 
rior and predominant reaſon ſhould be always con- 
ſulted by the orator, from this immenſe ſtore he 
ſhould borrow all he has to ſay, and the manner of 
ſaying it. „ „ 5 

It is not the taſte of one particular age or nation, 
that you ſhould: make your rule. Theſe particn/ar 
taſtes, whatever vogue they may be 1n, are ſometimes 

very vicious; they are obſerved therefore to paſs like 
ſo many torrents, or rather like fo many faſhions that 
. ſucceed one another. To- day one mode of preach- 
ing prevails, to- morrow another: We ſtrive to ac- 
commodate ourſelves to theſe different taſtes, and 
' ſwim with the current of the age, and fo are led into 
miſtakes ; becauſe they are particular taftes that we 
conform to. Whereas we never err in following the 
_ univerſal taſte of mankind; this is not fubject to 
variation, nor ſuited to any prevailing faſhion. It is 
eſſentially and neceſſarily good; becauſe it is found- 
ed on an univerfal reaſon, that is as certain and infal- I 
* lible, as it is invariable. . Let this therefore be the 
1 ſtudy of the chtiſtian orator. As often as 
ie undertakes to compoſe a diſcourſe, be ſhould begin 
by ſearching into the mind and heart of his hearers 
in order to der truly there, what is the ſenſe and 
what are the thoughts every man has upon the matter 
to be treated of by him. Theſe ſentiments and ideas 
are in the hearer without his perceiving of it: Becauſe 
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nds they are confuſed and indiſtinct; but as the preacher 
deas lays them open, the hearers eyes begin to be un- 
S, in cloſed, and he diſcovers a thouſand things, which 
but before he never had reflected on. I never thought 
f the Wl of it, ſays he within himſelf, yet ſo it is. | 

ereot What a pleaſure is it to the hearer. to ſee the 
di- : preacher guide him as it were by the hand, and 
afon, | lead him from one idea to another, from one ſenti- 
ually ment to another, and to'diſcover within himſelf, every 
upe- thing the other declares to him. The ſun produces 
con- 


not the colours of thoſe objects, which it enlightens; 
it only makes them viſible to all the world: In the 
ſame manner an excellent preacher does not create 
any new ſentiments and ideas in his hearers, he only 
A en enlivens and makes ſenſible thoſe which are 
already in them. As ſoon as the preacher ſays a 
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times thing, the hearer owns and acknowledges it for his: 

8 like He ſubſcribes to it with pleaſnre, becauſe his own 
s that mind and his own heart vouch continually the truth 
each- of it. It is a part of the perfection of eloquence, 
o ac- never to ſuſpend or interrupt this interior acquieſ- 
„ and cence, this ſecret aſſent proceeding from the perſua- 
1 into ion of the mind, and the conviction of the heart: 
at we For then every thing has the power of perſuaſion 
ig the and conviction, witliout any the leaſt dial towards 

ct to falſhood : The hearer is unable to reſiſt the force of 
It is truth, whereof he has within himſelf fo clear a ſenſe ; 
znnd- and his perſuaſion is not ſo much the effect of what 
infal- the preacher ſays, as of the diQates of his own mind 
be the and heart. Thea every thing finds admittance, and 
ten as ſteals into the hearer's mind with the greateſt plea= 
begin fure and eaſe, he underſtands and comprehends 
carers generally every thing, becauſe every thing is agreea- 
& and ble and ſuited to his own capacity, _. . 
matter Heſides this popularity to be obſerved in the things 


ideas 


we ſpeak, ſuch as I have ſhewn in the preceding 
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pages, there is a popularity in the manner of ſpeaking 
them; and it is not ſufficient for the preacher to ſay 
always popular things, unleſs he ſays them popularly. ; 
that is, in a manner proportioned to the common 
ways of thinking, perceiving and expreſling them, 


If you propoſe to excel in this particular, employ 


conſtantly ſuch terms as are. of common uſe in the 


_ converſation of mankind. Every term that is far- 
fetched, too curiouſly ſtudied, of a too modern make, 
and that has not the ſtamp of common. uſe, Ss ak 


not to paſs current within the daminions of e 


* 


quence. Have a care how you regulate yourſelf 
after the ill taſte of that Roman orator, who was an 


elaborate refiner of words, and believed, that there 
was no ſpeaking well, but in a language not generally 
uſed. Remember that uſe has been and ever will be 
the obſalute maſter of languages, to which we muſt 
ſubmit implicitly. | 


I do not fay, that every common term may be ad- 
mitted in your difcourſes ; for there are ſome. fo low 


and fo coarſe, that it is neceſſary they ſhould intirely 
be excluded: All that I affirm is, that no term which 


is not common ſhould have a place there, _ 


Farther, never employ any figure or turn, which 
is not as it were the natural overflowing of the mind: 
To this end labour to diſtinguiſh what turns and fi- 
cures nature itſelf makes uſe of according to its dif- 
ferent fituations, and in all theſe different ſtates, 
expreſs yourſelf as nature itſelf would do. The 


turns and figures ot your diſcourſe, cannot then fail 
of being popular, becauſe they will be copied faith 
fully from the common ways of perceiving and 
exprefling things: For nature is every. where the 


ſame. 2 8 
There are preachers who by their particular: ways 


of expreſſing themſelves, make the molt: popular 
things in the world unpopular ; they give them ſuck | 


ff 


Em] 


a foreign and unnatural air by refining, and endea - 
vouring to ſpeak them in an extraordinary manner, 
that the hearer underſtands nothing at all, and diſ- 
cerns no a age: e of nature in them. I ſee nothing 


WS ſo oppoſite to the buſineſs of the pulpit as this ſpirit 
of refining things to the utmoſt pitch. I refer ſuch 
preachers to St. Chryſoſtom, to learn from him the 
language of this eloquent popularity I am ſpeaking 
of, Never perhaps, had any orator either a more 
& perfet knowledge, or made a better uſe of it. He 
does not amuſe himſelf with mere ſpeculative rea- 
ſonings, whichiare of no other uſe but to beat the 
air, or to feed the mind of his hearers with vam and 
WE unprofitable'kuowledge. The arguments for every 
WE thing he ſays to them, are not far-fetched, he ran- 
WE ſacks their hearts and minds, and from thence brings 
a plentiful ſupply of them: His whole diſcourſe is 
We ſeaſoned to the taſte of his audience, and proportioned 
to their ſentiments and ideas. He is earneſtly inqui- 
W fitive after 'the moſt common things, which by his 
management of them, and by the ſimple and natural 

turn he gives them, receive a certain tincture of elo- 
W quence, which at the ſame time both pleaſes and 
affects: The learned cannot but admire it, and the 
multitude cannot but comprehend it. What now ate 


compatible with the great, the ſublime, and the mar- 
vellous in the art of eloquence ? Or do you not rather 
determine, that therg can be none of theſe qualities in 
8 eloquence without popularity „„ 


| 


1 


your thoughts of popularity? Do you eſteem it in- 
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Of the Relation between the popular and ſublime, 


IF you recollect the idea I have given you, you will 
4 find l haveaffirmed, that by preaching popularly 
is meant the ſay ing things proportioned to the com- 
mon ſentiments and ideas of mankind; and the ſay- 
ing them likewiſe in a manner proportioned to the 
common ways of thinking and exprefling ourſelves. 
Now can a diſcourſe have any thing of the fublime 
without both theſe proportions? I do not believe that 
one paſſage can be produced of all that the ancients 
have termed ſublime, wherein there is not this two- 
fold proportion. Is it not plainly perceivable in that 
place of Geniſis, which one of the greateſt maſters of 

\ eloquence has propoſed as a model of the true ſub- 
lime? Let there be light, and there was light: It was 
the deſign of Moſes in this place to repreſent the 
ready and perfect obedience of the creature to the 
voice of the Creator. It was neceſſary according to 
the common idea implanted in the minds of all men, 
that in order to make this ready obedience perfect, 
there ſhould be no diſtance between' the command, 
and the execution of it: To command and to be 
obeyed ſhould be the ſame thing. I conform myſelf 
therefore to this common idea, and repreſent it per- 
fectly, if I think and expreſs myſelf on this point, in 
ſuch a manner, as all the world may immediately 
perceive, that there is not one moment's delay be- 

| tween the command of the Creator, and the obedience 
of the creature. This Moſes has done by ſaying, 
Let there be light, and there was light. He has 
' therefore united the popular with the ſublime, and 
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without this union there would have been no ſubli- 
mity in bis thought. . | 
This relation of the popular with the fublime will 


be farther diſcernable in ſome examples which I fhall 


produce more at length : And firft out of the prophet 


Ifaiah* where he repreſents the fall of the proud king 
of Babylon; * Unfortunate Prince, ſays he, your 
death has diffuſed a general joy and tranquillity over 


„ the furface of the earth, the fir trees rejoice at thee, 
© and the cedars of Lebanon, ſaying, fince thou art 


© laid down, no feller is come up againſt us, Hell 


% from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at th 


< coming ; it ſtirreth up the dead for thee, even all 


the chief ones of the earth; it hath raiſed up from 


their thrones all the kings of the nations. And 

_ ©* they ſhall ſpeak and fay unto thee, Art thou alſo 
become weak as we? Art thou become like unto. 
us? Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and 


the noife-of thy viols, the worm is ſpread under 


| ** thee, and the worms cover thee. How art thou 


fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the morning, 


how art thou cut down to the ground, which didſt 


* weaken the nations? For thou haſt ſaid in thine 


66 heart, I wHl aſcend into heaven, I will exalt my 
*© throne above the ſtars of God. I will fit alfo upon 


the mount of the congregation,. in the ſides of the 
** north 1 will aſcend above the heights of the clouds, 
* I will be like the moſt high. Yet thou ſhalt be 


brought down to bell to the ſides of the pit. They 


that ſee thee ſhall narrowly. look npon thee, and 
** con{ider thee ſaying, Is this the man that made the 
< earth to tremble, that did ſhake kingdoms ? That 
„ made the world as a wilderneſs, and deſtroyed the 
* cities thereof? All the kings of the nations, even 
all of them lie in glory, every one in his own 
F houſe, But thou art caſt out of thy 
%%% -f.ͤ 
L2 


grave like an 
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% abominable branch. Thou ſhalt not be joined 
« with them in buaial, becauſe thou halt deſtroyed 


thy land and ſlain thy people: The ſeed of evil- 


„ doers ſhall never be removed. Prepare {ſlaughter 
*« for his children, for the iniquity of their fathers, that 
ce they do not riſe nor poſſeſs the land nor fill the face 


© of the earth with cities.“ | 


If the ſublime be not viſible in this difcourſe, I can- 
not tell where it is to be found. The quiet of the 
earth, the joy of the fir trees and cedars at the death 
of the king of Babylon, the diſorder of hell, the dead 
awakening, the kings riſing from their thrones at the 
arrival of this prince in the other world, and the peo- 
ple looking down upon him in the abyſs wherein he 


was fallen, is not all this ſublime and at the ſame 
time popular? For do not all theſe ideas, how fub- 


lime ſoever they may be, include theſe common ſen- 
timents and ideas which are generally entertained 


: 9 men? And are not theſe ſentiments and ideas 
expreſſed in a manner very conformable to the com- 
mon ways of our expreſling ourſelves ? For example, 
is not this a common idea, that men ſhould rejoice at 
the death of one, who diſturbs the whole earth, and 
that this joy ſhould be carried to the very higheſt de- 


gree ? But can ſuch an idea be more popularly repre- 
ſented, than in theſe words, Thy death hath ſpread a 


the earth, the very fir-trees of our foreſts, and the 


_ cedars of Lebanon rejoice at it, ſaying, ſince thou art 
laid down no feller is come up againſt us. Is not 
this a common idea, viz.. That there is ſcarce any 


ſcourge more terrible than a prince that is extrava- 


conſternation with him 3 But is not this idea expreſ- 


general joy and tranquillity over the whole ſurface of 


gantly ambitious, u ho every where carries terror and 


ſed as popularly as can be in theſe terms, Hell from 
beneath is moved at his coming, it ſtirreth up the 
dead for thee, &? The curioſity and earneſtneſs 
men generally have to fee one, who has made a noiſe 


violence, he fled for teſuge to the conſecrated veſ- 
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in the world, is a very natural ſentiment, and could 
the prophet deſcribe it more popularly than by ſaying, 
All they that ſee thee ſhall narrowly look upon thee 
and conſider thee, 8c. ? St. Chryſoſtom, who knew 
how to be ſublime in thoſe places, wherein it was 
neceſſary to be ſo, is yet never ſo without being po- 
pular. Obſerve ſome paſſages of his admirable diſ- 
courſes to the people of Conſtantinople on the ſub- 
jet of Eutropius, a patrician, and conſul of the Em- 
pire ; who having incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
Emperor Arcadius, was obliged to take ſanQuary in 


Ja church, contrary to a law prohibiting any one fo 


to do which he himſelf had publiſhed, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom takes occaſion from this example to ſet forth 


the vanity of human things, and the ag oy of 
great advancements, * Now, . ſays he, if ever, have 


* we reaſon to cry vanity of vanities. Where now, 


* ſays he to Eutropius, are they, who ſerved you, 


* who made the croud give way to you in the ſtreets, 
and beſtowed high encomiums on you? They 
* have deſerted you, they have renounced your 
« friendſhip, and endeavour to ſecure themſelves-at 


* your expence : But this 1s not our practice. The 
“church which has been. perſecuted by you, opens 
© her boſom to receive you, and the theatres which _ 
* you have encouraged, which have coſt you fo dear, 
and ſo often drawn upon us your . indignazion, have 
* betrayed you. I fay not this to inſult a perſon who 
«1s fallen, but to uphold thoſe that are ſtill ſtanding, 


He adds, ſpeaking. of Eutropius, yeſterday, when 
% men came from the palace to drag bim bence b 


* ſels with the countenance of a dead perſon, with 


* trembling limbs, a broken voice aud ſtammering 
* tongue. He exborts his hearers to compaſhonate 
% him; You will ſay that he bas enacted. ſeveral 


'* laws to ſhut up this aſylum ; but he has by expe- 
** rence learned the evil he has done, he bas himſelf 


* 


tit 1 


* farſt violated the law, and his difgrace is an inſtruc- 
tion to all the world. The altar ſeems at preſent |m 
<< more terrible, while it keeps this lion chained, and] 
„ reſembles the picture of a prince trampling under] 
** foot the captive and conquered barbarians. And 
in another place, Have I ſoftened your minds, 
overcome your paſſion, extinguiſhed your inhuma- 
« nity, and excited pity? Yes, I am perſuaded [ 
have: both your faces, and the torrents of tear; 
< that flow from you are evidences of it. Let us go 
„ therefore and proſtrate ourſelves at the Emperor's 
<< feet, or rather let us implore the God of mercy to 
b appeaſe him. He is already very much changed ; 
for when he was told that Eutropius had taken re- 
«*« fuge in this ſacred place, he ſpoke to all the court 
«© which was defirous to exaſperate him againſt the 
* criminal, and demanded his execution. He ſhed 
tears, and ſpeaking of the holy table whither he was 
* fled for protection, he affwaged his anger. Should 
you after this continue yours, what favor would 
«« you ever merit? How would you approach the 
holy myſteries and aſk pardon for your ſins? Let 
<< us rather beſeech the God of mercy to deliver this 
„ unhappy man from death, and give him time to 
4% expiate his crimes. 26 1 
Ifa man has any ſenſe of things, he muſt confeſs, 
that the ſublime and popular prevail equally in this 
diſcourſe. For properly ſpeaking it is by ſenſe only 
that we diſcern the true ſublime. I hear a diſcourſe, 
and the longer I bear it the more I feel my ſoul en- 
larged within me, inſenfibly elevated and raiſed : 
Methinks the human nature within me is ennobled, 
and that the orator imparts all his greatneſs to me. A 
generous pride takes faſt poſſeſſion of me, a ſecret 
oy mixed with admiration and aſtoriſhment is dif- 
fuſed throughout my heart, as if I were myſelf the 
author of the things of which I am only a hearer. I 
feel my ſelf on a fudden tranſported, raviſhed, and 


1 


tried away by an invincibte power, which forces 


prefentM my perſuaſion. When I am ſenſible of this, I affirm 

d, and without any fear of being miſtaken, that there is a 

under Wpreat deal of the ſublime in this diſcourſe, that the 
And middle way of writing could never produce ſuch im- 

_— preſions. Where there is nothing but bombaſt, 
uma 


agnificence, or harmony, the powers of the ſoul 
are not thus moved; the only way theſe act upon it is 


added 


f tear; by tickling the ear, ſoothing the mind, and pleaſing 
us go che imagination. As for the low way of writing, it 
2eror's humbles, debaſes and contracts the ſoul. St. Auſtin 
cy to having produced a place in the prophet Amos to ſhew, 


nged; 
m re- 
court 
ſt the 
2 ſhed 


that true aud ſublime eloquence is to be met with in 
our ſacredauthors adds, What necellity is there for. 
8 ſaying, how fine this is? What a ſweet and forcible. 
impreflion this makes upon the mind and heart of 
W thoſe, who read and comprehend it? What neceflity 


e was is there for ſaying this to any one, who does not per- 
hould S ceive it?” By which this great man meant, that there x 
term are beauties in the diſcourſes of men truly eloquent, 

„ 


which are never to be comprehended,, if we have not 
taſte enough to be ſenſible of them at firſt: The only 
reaſon whereof that can be given is this, that the 
greateſt beauties of eloquence conſiſt in certain ſenti- 
ments, which they excite in the ſoul, and which 


Let 
r this 
e to 


afeſs, charm, raviſh and tranſport it. If you are not of ſuch 
1 this a genius as to be ſuſceptible of theſe ſentiments, theſe 
only beauties will lie eternally concealed, and be unknown 
urſe, to you. In vain would any one undertake to make 
en- you comprehend them by dint of reaſoning; he never 
ſed: could effect it; becauſe to be ſenfible of theſe beau- 
led, ties, and to comprehend them, is the ſame thing. 
A Hence we fo often ſee, that what charms ſome, makes 
* no impreſſion upon others; becauſe theſe are capable 
1 _ 


of having a true ſenſe of them, which the others are 
not. Yom may preſent, if you pleaſe, the fineſt co- 
lours in the world to a blind man, but how ſhould 
he be touched with them who has no eyes? The 
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inward ſenſe we have of things is, as it were, the. 


make up the higheſt perfection of eloquence. 


_ ſublime ; they cannot too much improve themſelves 


and exalted thoughts, The preachers of this cha- 
racter only are able to produce any thing marvellous, 


ancients thought it proper for the orator to carry his 


be might be filled with thoſe great ideas, which the 
knowledge of heaven inſpires; and _ — 
_ afterwards to things here below, he might think and 


E 0 J 


cleareſt eye of the ſoul, whereby it diſcovers and per- 
oeives the great, the ſublime and the beautiful, which 


They who preach, have ſo great things to publiſh 
to the people, and matters of ſo ſublime a nature to 
keep up to in their diſcourſes, that they cannot too 
much ſtudy to inure their minds to the great, and the 


in noble inclinations, nor too much accuſtom them- 
ſelves to conceive elevated fentiments, and form ſolid 


and worthy of poſterity. | N 5 
Let nothing then eſcape you, that may contribute 
to this perfect elevation of the mind and heart. The 


views as far as heaven, and that he ſhould not be a 
ſtranger to celeſtial things. Why was this, but that 


ſpeak of them in a noble and exalted manner. 
What an advantage in this point have preachers above 
profane orators'? For if the knowledge of the ſtars, 
and the motion of the heavens, &c. were ſo fitting to 
axalt their fouls, how very uſeful in order to the at- 
taining to this point of greatneſs, and elevation, which 
eloquence requires, how very aſſiſting, I ſay, to all 
preachers muſt be the knowledge of thoſe great ob- 

jets which faith diſplays to them? As of an infinite 

God, of the eternity of rewards and puniſhments, &c. 
Nothing is greater than what we believe; nothing 
like wiſe is greater than what we have to ſay; lei us 
endeavour therefore to ſay it in the greateſt and moſt 


ſublime manner. 


For what reaſon think you are there more eminent 
Preachers formed at Paris, than any where beſides? 


* 


E 


pr to ſpeak more properly, why are there ſcarce any 
Nreat preachers. formed in any other place? One of 
e principal cauſes of this is, that the great objects, 
Which are continually obſerved there, raiſe and ſuſ- 
in the ſoul, and by neceflary conſequence, infuſe. 
oble ſentiments. and thoughts into it. He who in 
We country would have crawled upon the earth, at 
Paris ſoars high in his flight towards the ſkies. It is 
ue, wit, genius, learning and application are not 
anting in other places, but thoſe objects are which 


em- imate and raiſe the compoſer. It is very hard, if 
3 ot impoſſible, to riſe, when there is nothing about 
a. 


ou that can furniſh you with wings, wherewithal to 
e your flight: when on the contrary every thing 
We baſes, leilens, and continually reminds you of your 


bute wo meanneſs. be | | | 

The What then muſt a young preacher do to make up, 

458 poſlible, the want of that great theatre, on winch 
ea 


Wovidence has not placed him? No other help re- 
Wins for him, but to accuſtom himſelf betinies to 
Weath the air of the ſublime and great in the com- 
Perce of thoſe eminent men who have tranſmitted 
eir thoughts to poſterity, above all in the reading of 
We holy ſeriptures. For if in the opinion of one of 
be great maſters of eloquence, we ſhould ſtudy the 
darvellous, the ſupernatural and divine, where ſhould 


g to e better find nll this, than in thoſe authors, whom 
ate raven itſelf bas inſpired ?- Theſe are as it were ſo 
. zany ſacred ſprings, which ſend forth vapours of an 
) all 


livening virtue, that overſpread the. ſoul, and ani- 
date the; coldeſt ſpitits. When we have once at- 

Wined to the perfeftion. of having a quick ſenſe of 
Piogs, what a ſublimity do we eafily perceive; in tbe 
Poughts, expreſſions, . turns and figures of the ſacred 
77 7⅛Üo?— m. Co 
See Jeremiah, repreſenting the deſolation of Judea 

the king of Babylon, while he was befieging the 
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city of Jeruſalem.“ The Lion, ſays he, is eome 
„out of his thicket, and the deſtroyer of the Gentiles 
< ig on his way. He is gone forth from his place to 
*© make the land deſolate, and thy cities ſhall be laid 
„ waſte, without an inhabitant—lLn that day the heart 


of the king ſhall periſh, and the heart of the princes 


and the prieſts ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and the pro- 
4 phets ſhall wonder. Then faid I, ah Lord! ſurely 
thou haſt greatly deceived this people and Jerufa- 
lem, ſaying, ye ſhall have peace, wheras the ſword 
* reacheth unto the foul—My bowels, my bowels, [ 
am pained at my very heart, my heart maketh 3 
KF noiſe in me, I cannot hold my peace, becauſe thou 
6 haſt heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet, 
© the alarm of war. Deſtruction upon deſtruction is 
* cried, for the whole land is ſpoiled, and my cur- 
4 tains in a moment. How long ſhall I fee the 
t ftandard, and hear the ſound of the trumpet 
«© ] beheld the earth and, lo! it was without form 
* and void; and the heavens, and behold they had 
no light. 1 beheld the mountains and lo! they 
** trembled, and all the hills moved lightly. I be- 
held and, lo! there was no man, and all the birds 
© of the heavens were fled. I beheld and, lo! the 
„ fruitful place was a wilderneſs—And when thou 
Hart ſpoiled what wilt thou do, O unhappy daughter 
* of Sion? though thou cloatheſt thyſelf with crim- 
* ſon, though thou deckeſt thee with ornaments of 
ee gold; though thou renteſt thy face with painting. 
«© in vain ſhalt thou make thyſelf fair, thy lovers will 
«« deſpiſe thee, they will ſeek thy life.. Does not 
the ſpirit of the prophet ſeem to poſſeſs you, to 
agitate you to animate, raviſh and tranſport you be- 
fides, and even above yourſelf? With what a ſublime 
air does he proclaim the ruin of the king of Babylon 
and of his Empire 21 Thus faith the Lord God of 
| I Jer. iv. 7, Ce. :- 4 Jer. xxv. 15, We. 
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Iſrael unto me, take the wine cup of this fary at my 
„ hand, and cauſe all the nations to whom I ſend 


„ thee to drink it. And they ſhall drink and be 
© moved and be mad becauſe of the ſword that I will 
ce ſend among them. Then took I the cup at the 
« Lord's hand and made all the nations to drink, unto 
«© whom the Lord had ſent me. To wit, Jeruſalem, 
© and the cities-of Judah, and the kings thereof, and 


re the princes thereof, to make them a deſolation, an 


„ aſtoniſſi ment, an hifling, and a cutrſe, as it is this 
« day. Pharoah king of Egypt, andall the kings of the 
„ north, far and near, one with another, and all the 


„ kingdoms of the world, which are upon the face of 
4 the earth, and the king of Sheſhack ſhall drink after 


* them. —Does not this diſcourſe make thoſe impreſ- 
«« fions upon all, who hear and comprehend it, that 
„ we have ſaid were the certain marks of the great 
z VVV 

There is ſcarce any thing in my opinion that can 
contribute more to raiſe the foul of the chriſtian ora- 
tor, and inſpire him with a high idea of his auguſt 
miniſtry, than the idea of what his termed beaus 
tiful in eloquence, if it is well examined and under- 
ſtood, | 15 3 

We hear people cry every day in our audiences, 
this is fine; but do they underſtand what they fay ? 
I dare affirm that very few do: They make a noiſe, 


they know not why. For what is this, which in 
matters ef eloquence we term fine, and have ſo often 


in our mouths ? We will endeavour, if poſlible, tg 
give men a juſt ſenſe of it. | 1 8 


It is nothing elſe, if we would define it right] y, but 
an expreſſion and image of that univerſal reaſon, 


which is in all men, whereof we have ſpokea in ano- 
ther place; which reaſon is always ſound and pure: 


becauſe it is a participation, and emanation of a Be- 


ing infinitely beautiful, * God himſelf, the 
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original and pattern of all the beauties diffuſed 
throughout all beings. 

It is evident therefore, that every thing i in a diſcourſe 
which is conformable to this univerſal reaſon, mult be 
neceſſarily beautiful, fince it is at the ſame time con- 
formable to the ſupreme and effential beauty. Plato, 
as deſtitute as he was of the lights of faith, had yet a 


ſufficient greatneſs and elevation of ſoul to go back as 


far as the firſt ſpring of beauty. For obſerve in what 


manner this great man explains himſelf, who was as 


admirable an orator as a philoſopher. *The mind of 


man, ſays he, partakes of the divine eſſence. Now 


this eſſence is beautiful, wiſe, true, good, in a word 
every thing that we can imagine moſt perfect. 
Whence he draws this conſequence, that the Leak. 
ful in a diſcourſe is derived from this firſt being, 
which is eſſentially and naturally beautiful. 


Theſe ideas of what is beautiful, true, good, &c. 
which are to be found in the bottom of the ſoul, and 
are communicated from that being which is infinitely 
beautiful, are ſtrengthened and cheriſhed by the ora- 


tor's wiſdom, probity, and virtue : and when they 
are ſo, are as it were the wings whereby the ſoul is 
upheld, and raiſed to that degree of beauty, wherein 
the whole perfection of eloquence conſiſts, and with- 
out which it loſes all its force, ſinks, and muſt cer- 


tainly become low and creeping. | 
From this definition of beauty, which we have 
given, it follows, that in an eloquent diſcourſe every 
thing ſhould be beautiful, every thing true, good, 
_ wiſe and reaſonable : Becauſe an eloquent diſcourſe 
ſhould be the image of reaſon, and reaſon the image 
of that infinitely beautiful being, who is himſelf, 


goodneſs, truth, wiſdom, and the moſt. excellent 
rea ſon. 


But to make a diſcourſe beautiful, it is not ſufh- 


cient that all the parts which compoſe it be By there | 
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ble of what we term beautiful in eloquence. It de- 
pends therefore upon the ingenuity and prudence of 
the orator to diſtribute all theſe different beauties 
properly, to aſſign each its particular place, and to 
diſtinguiſh the parts of a diſcourſe, which require the 
greater beauties, from others wherein thoſe of a mid- 
dle or more inferior kind are ſufficient : In doin 
whereof there is need certainly of a good genius, and 
an almoſt irfinite degree of art; the orator herein in 
ſome meaſure reſembling a fine painter, whom it con- 
cerns to know in what particular places of his picture 
i is neceflary for him to diſpoſe the ſhades and 
light. „ 4 
This moment a reflection comes into my mind, 
which it is convenient to ſet down here. What an 
advantage towards ieee in the beactiful part of 


d [138-3 
s ſhould be beſides a proportion, order, and contrivance 
e in all of them, without which the diſcourſe is no 
F longer an image of that being, which is infinitely 
* beautiful: fince this being is itſelf eſſential order, and 
A in all the works directed by infinite wiſdom, all pro- 
g portions are conſtantly well obſerved. Without this 
+ proportion and ſuitableneſs of all the parts of your 
- diſcourſe, tbey may indeed be beautiful, and if you 
f will, | pong beau iful, but the diſcourſe will not be 
- fo : Beauties irregularly diſpoſed in a diſcourſe and 
| miſplaced, ceaſe to be beauties, and are ſo far from 
, embelliſhing, that they disfigure it. 
: If the whole diſcourſe ſhould be beautiful, it ſhould 
not however be'ſo equally throughout, for this would 
g make it inſupportable. There is nothing in the uni- 
? _ verſe more beautiful than the ſun, but if every thing 
[ in it were ſun, what would become of all the beauty 
N of the world. The beauties of a diſcourſe ſhould be 
v2 various, ſome great, others of a more moderate fort, 
* others again more minute than theſe. Becauſe all 
ö places of a diſcourſe are in the ſame + degree ſuſcepti- 
| 
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fault therefore, if we do not uſe them, and by this 
means attain to the perfection of making almoſt di- 
vine difcourſes ; what an infinite and inexhauſtible 
ſpring of beauties, contributing to the advancement 
of eloquence, are the holy ſcriptures? Had the Ci- 
ceros and the Demoſthenes had the opportunities. 
of borrowing from henee, would not their diſcourfes 
think you have abounded with beauties {till more per- 
fect, than thoſe, which after ſo many ages we conti- 
nue to admire ? . . 
Tbe beauties of eloquence which the orator takes 
care to form after a model ſo accompliſhed, as the 
Being, which is infinitely beautiful, are certainly im- 
mortal beauties : Becauſe they in ſome manner par- 
ta e of the eternity of their model. 
I repeat it, and ſay, that a preacher cannot endea- 
vour too much to elevate and enlarge his foul, eſpe- 
cially when he is actually employed in the compoſi - 
tion of theſe diſcourſes, Then it is he ſhould place 
every thing before his eyes, that can inſpire him 
with ſublimity. Sometimes he ſhould aſk himſelf, 
what would St. Chryfoſtom have ſaid or thought on 
this ſubject? Under what images and figures, would 
the propbets have proclaimed this truth to the peo- 
ple? Sometimes again he ſhould afk, what would the 
T. B. R. G. M. have thought of what I ſay? 
What would have been their opinion of it, and what 
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judgment will a great and numerous audience make 


, 

f of it, when I ſhall appear before them? No motive 
y bas more power to excite us, and keep our foul always 
1 in that exalted ſituation wherein it neceffarily ſhould 


be, in order to produce ſomething worthy of future 
ages than to repreſent ourſelves, that we are to undergo | 

the cenſure of a ſolemn and inexorable tribunal, and i 

to ſhew ourſelves upon a theatre, where an infinite 
number of men of elevated wit, and wiſdom will be | 

Judges and witnefles of all our thoughts. Do not 
therefore amuſe yourſelves, when you are compoſing 
your diſcourſes, with poliſhing and refining your ſtile, 

a ſerious concern ſor ſuch trifles as theſe is more un- 
worthy of the chriſtian, than of the prophane orator. 
Give up your ſoul intirely to the noble tranſports of a 

holy enthuſiaſm, and an eloquent fury, which may 
prompt it to ſay and think great things. It is a thou- 
ſand times more eligible to commit faults and aim at 
the ſublime, than to commit none, and confine your- 
ſelves to the middle way of writing. It is with the 
ſublime in eloquence, ſays a great maſter in this art; 
as with an unmenſe ſtore of wealth, which with all 
our care we cannot inſpect ſo nearly in every particu- 
lar, and wherein ſomething after all our diligence muſt. 
be neglected. On the contrary, it is almoſt impoſſi - 
ble for a man of a low and moderate genius to com- 
mit faults. For as he runs no hazard, and never 
ſoars, he is always ſecure; whereas a man of a great 
and towering ſpirit is expoſed by the greatneſs of his 

own genius to difficulty and danger. . 

Leet not the fear of making ſome falſe ſteps prevent 

your aiming at the ſublime, and perſuade you to con- 

1 yourſelf to the middle way of writing. Conſider 
that the ſaered ſhould as much, and more than the 
prophane orator, ſince he has nobler objects to repre- 
-ſent, ſoar high, take wing, be ſometimes in a fort of | 
rage, be tranſported, and * often on the very brinks+ | 
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ofa precipieces For high and elevated places Bare 


almoſt always a terrible depth at ſome little diſtance 


from them. The road indeed is ſafeſt which lies 


through ſmooth and even ways, but is lower and 
more obſeure. They who crawl upon the ground are 


in no danger of falling, as they are, who run; but it 


is no honour to the one that they do not fall, whereas 


the others, even when they fall, acquire glory. The 


rocks and precipices through which the orator directs 


his courſe, ma ke up all the value of his eloquence, or 


at leaſt heighten the luſtre of it. With what vivacity, 


attention and admiration do we look upon thoſe men, 


whe hang as I may ſay in the air, ſeem every mo- 
ment ready to fall, yet keep themſelves up? We ad- 


mire that generally, which happens contrary to our 
expectation, that which has been hazarded ſucceſs- 
fully, that which ſtrikes and amazes us with the great 


difficulty that e it. There is nothing won- 
derful in the pilot's ſkill, while he is in the midſt of a. 


calm ſea, he enters the harbour without any one's 
taking notice of it, or commending him: But in a 
tempeſt when the ropes rattle, the maſt gives way, 
and the rudder. cracks, then it is that we extol his ſkill. 
and compare him to the ſea divinities. Every thing. 
that is elevated ſtrikes us to a certain point and mea- 
ſure, but the moſt exact and nice judgment is neceſſa- 


ry to diſtinguiſh magnificence from enormous great 
neſs, a regular from a monſtrous height, bombaſt 


ftom the ſublune. 


When I exhort preachers to aim with all their 


power at the greatneſs and ſublimity of chriſtian elo- 


quence, I addreſs myſelf to thoſe only, who have 
fome ſort of genius for it, that is to fay, whoſe mind 
and heait are capable of noble thoughts and ſentiments. 
All who make preaching their employment, have 
not received from nature this happy diſpoſition to be 


ſublime ; nay we may be affured, that the number of 
them is very inconſiderable, figce it is fo uncommon. 
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to hear any preachers, whoſe diſcourſes. diſcover: a . 

_ taſte and idea of the true ſublime:. A great foul, ſuch: 
as this perfection of eloquence requires, is an extraor- 
dinary gift of heaven, aud in fome manner miracu- 


lous, heaven ſcarce producing one of this noble ſtamp. 


from one age to another. 


Examine therefore, and be well acquainted with. 
yourſelves, before you determine what kind of elo-- 
quence is beſt ſuited to You If you perceiye not 
within you this greatneſs and elevation of ſoul, for: 
ever give over all pretentions to the ſublime-:. There 
is here no mediocrity which you may be allowed, or 

with which the public will be fatisfied' :: This me- 


diocrity in the ſublime immediately degenerates into 


a low and abjet meanneſs. If in ſpite of your genius. 
you will endeavour to ſoar above it, you will infallibly 
take the phantom and appearance of the ſublime for 
the ſublime itſelf; I mean, you will run into fuſtian, 
and vain ſwelling words that deſerve contempt rather 
than admiratione. 5 5 
We are not however to imagine, that the ſublime 
is the pure work of nature; art muſt contribute ſome- 
thing to it. Nature ſupplies. matter, and this gives 
form. For what is the ſublime confidered in itſelf, 


and in its principle? It conſiſts in noble thoughts and. 


elevated fentiments, which a ſoul born to what they 
call great in eloquence naturally produces : But this. 
is not ſufficient,. theſe thoughts and ſentiments muſt be 


worked up; they muſt be fo repreſented and expreſ- 


fed, that the orator may transfuſe all their greatneſs 
and elevation into the very ſoul of his hearers; an d 
this is the effect of art. For to accomplith this, par- 
ticular terms, expreſſions, turns, figures and images 


muſt be made uſe of; order, contrivance, and com- 


poſition is neceſſary, without which, that which in 
the conception of the foul was ſublime, very often. 
ceaſes to be ſo when uttered by the mouth. Some - 


times a ſublime thought ſhould be expreſſed ſümply, 
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the very ſimplicity of the expreſſion making all the 
fublimity of it, whereof there would be no appearance 
if you were to expteſs it in 3 and magnificent 
terms. God ſaid let there be light, and there was 
light; here there is a gteat deal of the ſublime, for. 
which in another place we have given reaſons. 
Change now the turn of the expreſſion and ſay, The 
ſupreme Lord of Nature at a word only formed the 
light, and though the thought is ſtill the ſame, the 


„ wind, lays waſte, as it were, and violently drives every 


* 
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E tions as theſe, give ſpirit and warmth to the diſeourſe; 
e and if artificially blended with the proofs that are 
it contained in it, not only perfuade, but ſubdue as J 
8 may ſay, and captivate the audience. Thofe things 
Ir: we call figures in eloquence, are of wonderful uſe for 
8. the improvement of the ſublime, when we have the 
e {kill to make a proper application of them, and give 
e them ſuch a turn, as is neceſſary to keep up their 
e WM /grandeur. They are like a dreſs well fancied, which 


heightens the agreeableneſs and beauty of the wearer : 
But the ſublime likewife is on its part wonderfully 
uſeful in ſetting off figures, becauſe it conceals the 
artificial diſpaſal of them from the hearer's eyes. 
This is the judicious reflection of one of the moſt 
eminent maſters in the art of the ſublime. If the art 
is viſible with which the figure is worked up, it never 
has its defired effect, the hearer immediately grows 
diffident, and can ſcarce forbear ſhewing a diſlike of 
it; becauſe he imagines we endeavour to deceive and 
ſurprize him. Now nothing is more convenient to 
diſguiſe all the art of figures than the ſublime. For 
where they are covered as | may ſay with that great 
fplendor which the ſublime reflects upon them, the 
art that ſets them forth, is not obvious to the eyes; 
in this very much reſembling the brightneſs of the 
ſtars, which is obſcured by the light of the ſun. The 
greatneſs therefore of the thought ſhould always ex- 
ceed the beauty of the figure, if you deſign that the 
hearer, inſtead of conſidering the artful framing of the 
figures, ſhould be taken up ſolely with the impreſ- 
ſons, which the fublime makes upon his ſoul. 
Whence it follows, that great figures and bold meta- 
phors, ſhould be never any where employed, but in 
E paſſions, and in the ſublime: Becauſe the ſub- 
| ime and the pathetic, which naturally bear down 
m every thing with their impetuoſity and violence, re- 
be quire neceſſarily ſtrong and bold expreſſions and leave 
5 the hearer no time to reflect on the quality of the 
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expreſſions; becauſe he is in an inſtant as it were 


raviſhed and tranſported beſides himſelf. 
The concurrence and conjunftion of certain cir- 


cumſtances well choſen, and greatly expreſſed, con- 
tribute much to the ſublime, for theſe two reaſons. 


Firſt, becauſe they heighten the object which they 
would repreſent, and give it all the greatneſs which 1s 


neceſſary to make impreſſion, Secondly, Becauſe 


they ſtrike and fix attentively the hearer's mind. But 


| havea care how you admit any low and ſuperfluous 


particularities : For to inſiſt too much on mconfide- 
rable matters, will ſpoil all. ; - 
The compoſition and order of words to which the 


cadence aud harmony is owing, are likewiſe of great 


ſervice to the ſublime ; nay, ſo far, that Cicero, as 
we have already obſerved, made no ſcruple to ſay, 


that the thunder of Demoſthenes would have had leſs 
influence had not the force of them been ſuſtained b 


harmony, For if this were loſt by the irregular diſ- 
poſal of the words, the ſublime would be loſt with it; 
the body whereof would remain only, but the ſoul 
which ſhould enliven it, would be wanting ; for 
which this reaſon is given by a great maſter, viz. That 


harmony is not purely a natural charm in the voice - 


given, in order to perſuade and inſpire mankind with 


pleaſure ; but it is likewife a wonderſul means of 
raiſing their fouls, and moving their patfions, which 
is remarkable even in thoſe ile inſtruments, the 
agreeable ſounds whereof often fill the ſoul with tranſ- 
ports and admirable raptures, yet thefe are but images 
and bare imitations of the voice, which neither ſpeak 
. Nor perſuade to any thing. What then ſhall we not 


fay ofthis compoſition of words, which is, as it were, 


the harmony of a diſcourſe, which not only ſtrikes 
the ear but the mind, and excites ſo many various 


ideas of names, thoughts, aud things, ſo many beau- 
ties and elegancies wherewith our ſoul has a kind of 


nnion and affinity, which with the mixture and. 
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diverſity of its ſounds, ſteals in upon the minds of 
men, infuſes the very paſhons of the orator into thoſe 

who hear him, and unites a ſublimity of ſenſe with 
this conſtruction of the words? Can it after this be 
denied, that harmony contributes much. to the great- 

neſs, majeſty, and magniticence of a diſcourſe, and to 


8 all thoſe other beauties that are contained in it, aud 
that having an abſolute power over our minds, it may 
5 at all times charm and raviſh them. V 
Laſtly, The ſublime appears with all its glory, and 
is moſt eminently ſucceſsful when joined with the 
; pathetic ; for in St. Auſtin's opinion, who ſpeaks 
. according to the judgment of all the maſters in the 
6 art of eloquence, the ſublime kind of it is particularly 


˖ diſtinguiſhed from the middle ſort, by the vehemence 

of the affectious: And certainly, nothing gives more 
ſpirit to a diſcourſe, than a well- managed paſſion 
2 I ſpurred, on in a proper place. It may be, termed a 
a fort of enthuſiaſm and tranſport, which enlivens the 


4 diſcourſe, and imparts to it in the ſame manner as 

N ſupernatural and divine flame and vigour. 5 

1 From all that has been ſaid, let us conclude in the 

I firtt place, that it is the ſublime only, which makes 
great orators. How excellent ſoever we may be in 

. every other kind ; for example, in deſcribing the man- 


b ners of men, in ſpeaking purely, politely, delicately, 
f and elegantly, yet {till we excel only in the middle 
4 way of writing, which how perfect ſoever it may be, 
never made a great orator ; Becauſe let its perfection 
. be what it will, it will never have that noble, that 
. marvellous and divine force which ſtrikes and raviſnes 
| the hearers. In the ſecond place, let us conclude, . 

that nothing is fo, neceſſary as a natural genius to 


arrive at the ſublime ; but unless it be. under the con- 
. duct of art, it is oftentimes blind, and royes it knows 
X not where; which may be eaſily diſcerned in the 


works of thoſe, perſons who, relying too much upon 
|| their genius, give themſelves up entirely to it, and 
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neglect the rules of art. We may obſerve now and 


then ſome happy ſallies in their writings, but we ſoon 


ſee them fink "our low, or loſe themſelves in unbeat- 


en ways. The higheſt perfection therefore of the 
ſublime conſiſts in a perfect union of art with na- 
ture, | 88 


advance to any degree of eminence, and keep up his 


character with dignity, as to be able to diſtinguiſh 


certainly the true ſublime from every thing that is not 


ſo. This may be done by obſerving the marks of it, 


which have already been related by me. But I will 
give you here one more, which ſeems to me, as it has 
done to the moſt knowing maſters, one of the leaſt 


ambiguous of all, viz. That a thing is truly ſublime, 


when every part of it univerſally pleaſes: As for ex- 


ample, when in a multitude of perſons of different 


ages and profeſſions, and of various humours and in- 
clinations, every one has been equally ſtruck with 
ſome particular paſſage of a diſcourſe, the uniform 


judgment and approbation of ſo many minds, in fo 


many other reſpects diſagreeing, 1s a certain and un- 
queſtionable proof that there is ſomething of the great 


and marvellous in it; and of this the preacher ſhould 
take particular notice, as he pronounces his diſcourſe : 
The warmth of his delivery, or his attention to the 


things he has to ſpeak, ſhould be no hinderance to 
him from oblerving curiouſly the countenance of his 
hearers, the ſeveral motions which his diſcourſe pro- 
duces in them, and the different degrees of their 
atttention to the matter of it, in proportion as he lays 


it open to them: He ſhould conſider carefully, if I 
may fay fo, their very filence, which ſometimes is 
ſprightly and lively, and then ſpeaks in favor of the 


Yreacher; ſometimes it is faint, languiſhing and 
N and ſays nothing, or enough rather to make 
him underſtand that his diſcourſe is bad, or at leaſt 


but moderately good. The hearer's face, if well 


I fee nothing fo eſſential to a preacher, who would 
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examined, ia a faithful mirror that never deceives, 


wherein the preacher may perceive clearly, the ex - 
cellencies and weak neſſes, the virtues and defects of 
his ſermon. When you know how to read in the 


eyes and countenance of the croud that hears you, 


you infallibly read then their approbation or condem- 
nation; with which every reaſonable preacher who 
knows the heart of man, and is able to do himſelf 
juſtice, who ftudies neither how to flatter himſelf, 


nor to put out his own eyes, ſhould paſs for an abſo- 


lute and deciſive proof of what is good or bad; for it 
proceeds from the abundance and effuſion of a heart, 


that naturally, without art and affectation, without ſo 


much as thinking on it, and without a poſſibility of 
being any way influenced either by flattery or ma- 
lice, has that moment repreſented in the face, what is 


either pleaſing or diſpleaſing to it in the perſon who 


fpeaks. It would be a ſtrange fondneſs and aſſurance 


not to ſay exceſſive impudence in a preacher to pre- 
tend to charge the public with miſtake, and to main- 


tain that obſtinately to be good, which the public has 
condemned as bad. „ a ET 

| I appeal to the people, ſaid an old Roman, when 
his friends found fault with ſome pafſages of his works. 
And was he not in the right? Is it not the privilege 
of the people to give the the final determination of the 
perfections or imperfections of diſcourſes that are 


framed purely for them? It was likewiſe Pomponius's 
cuſtom to 1efer himſelf to the judgment of the people, 


as to a deciſion, from which there lay no appeal to 
any other tribunal. For if, while he was pronoun- 
eing them, he perceived that there was in them ſome- 


thing not agreeable to the people's taſte, which he 
diſcovered by I know not what air in the face, ſilence 


or manner of attention, which made the orator ſenſible 
that what he ſaid was diſagreeable, or at leaſt not 


| agreeable enough to ww he made no ſcruple to 


E 


to condemn it, and never failed either to correct, er 
wholly ſtrike it out, So great a deference he paid to 
the judgment of the people. . rg NO 
This character which I have juſt now given, 
whereby we may diſcern the true ſublime, ſuppoſes 
_ evidently what I have advanced already, viz. That 
the ſublime and popular always go together. 1 con- 
feſs however, that they may be ſometimes ſeparated ; 
for as to the popular, it is ſufficient, if any thing be 


proportioned to the common ſentiments, and ideas of 
men, aud that it be declared in a manner conformable 
to them; but for the ſubiime, it fs farther neceſſary, 


that common ſentiments and ideas ſhould have ſome- 


thing gout in them, and that beth the one and the 
other {] 


be without. the ſublime, but. the. ſublime cannot be 
without the popular. N 
In effect, the ſublime would ceaſe to be fo, if the 


ould be expreſſed. with an air of greatneſs, 
that is to, ſay, in noble turns and figures, or elevated 
expreſſions; whence it follows, that the popular may 


E 


after ſome common way of perceiving and expreſſing 
things, all your delicacy degenerates into nicety, and 
is no more than the empty ſubtility of a volatile 


's wi: N 
Every thing in a diſcourſe ſhould not be ſublime 
or fine and delicate; yet every thing in it ſhould be 
popular : Popularity ſhould be the foundation of every 
, thing the orator ſk'ys, in what manner ſoever he may 
: | fay it. Whatever character in eloquence you would 
: keep up to, retain that always of the popular; this 
y univerſally ſuits every thing. If you repreſent a- 
common idea in a noble manner, you have then hit 
| on the ſublime however, without exceeding the popu- 
| lar. If you expreſs a common ſentiment after à fine 
manner, {till you do not quit the popular, and ſo of 
others. Is this the idea that you have conceived of | 
the popularity of eloquence 2 Or have you not ra- 
ther looked upon it as a quality proper for thoſe only 
who preach to the vulgar, nd by no means fit for 
their uſe who preach to the more refined part of the 
world ? Have you not confidered it as a talent to be 
liked well enough in the country, but not at all agree - 
able to the taſte of the court <2 city? | 
Think more nobly of popularity : It is adapted. 
| bath to the polite and uneducated part of mankind ; 
to the court as well as to the city; more particularly 
indeed to the court, becauſe that is beſt able to per- 
ceive the full beauty of it. It is peculiar only to 
great orators to be popular; there never was one of a 
middle rank, who deſerved this character, Chetiſtr 
it therefore above all other qualities of a chriſtian 
_ orator, and be perſuaded” that your excelling in elo- 
quence will only be in ſuch proportion-as you ſhall. 
excel in popularity. Forget none of thoſs means 
that may enable you to acquire it, ſuch as a know - 
ledge of the world and of the heatt, a diligent ſtudy 
of. nature, continual No” on the thoughts wad 


1 


ſentiments of men, as well as on the manner where 
with they expreſs them, and a conſtant converſation 
with antiquity. | | 1 | 
Improve yourſel! night and day with the reading. 
of St. Chryſoſtom, who may be called in a ſingular 
manner, the popular preacher : In his writings we 
learn how to give every thing we ſay an ait of popu- 
larity, by the help whereof a diſcourſe inſinuates itſelf 
into the moſt rebellious minds, and moſt obdurate 
hearts. Nor will this be the only advantage you will 
receive from this ſtudy ; for you will learn by it, 
after his example, to ſpeak always in a practical 
manner to your heaters, 
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CHAP, xxl. 


That we ſhould preach in a Practical manner, i, 
we would attain to the end of Eloguence. 


70 will find, if you rede& upon it, that the 
3 diſcourſes of the generality of our preachers, 
are almoſt all ſpeculative: Whereby L mean not 
only thoſe that run upon truths of mere ſpeculation, 
wherein the preacher fpeaks purely for the ſake of 
ſpeaking, wherein every thing he fays, is ſo uncertain 
and abſtracted, that men believe he ſpeaks ta no one, 
and for the ſervice of no one, which was formerly the 
way of preaching, but is now reformed ;. but I like- 
wiſe underſtand by it, all thoſe diſcourſes that are 
made indeed upon ſubjects which are in themſelves 
practical, yet are treated of in a manner altogether 


W ſpeculative. 


[wp 1 


— This is a fault we are guilty of, when we include a 
n practical truth under general propoſitions, which as 
they ate not addreſſed to the hearer, ſo do they not 
g directly incline him to avoid that which is forbidden, 
r or perform that which is commanded ; for theſe are 
D two points that every ſermon ſhould tend to. 
. We ſhould love God, fear hell, &c. are practical 
f truths 3 theſe the preacher propoſes in a ſpeculative- 0 
2 manner; Hell is to be feared, fays he, becauſe the | 
{ſeverity of the puniſhments to be endured there, and 1 
the duration of them is infinite. Then he argues for [| 
for an hour upon the greatneſs and eternity of theſe ['s 
puniſhments ; after which, cloſing his diſcourſe, and 4 
applying himſelf to his audience, he ſays to them, 
Avoid hell and every thing that may endanger your 
falling into it, &c. This ſhews that the concluſion of 
the ſermon is practical, and all the reſt ſpeculative, 
at leaſt ſpeculatively expreſſed. I would have him 
ſay, Be afraid of hell, for if you fall into it, the tor- 
ments which, you will ſuffer there, and the duration 
of them will'be infinite. Theſe are fingulat and de- 
terminate propoſitions : I would have him continue 
his diſcourſe in this manner, never lofe ſight of his 
hearers, and. ſo make them ſenſible of the greatneſs. 
and eternity of thoſe torments by an actual and per- 
{onal application of them. | C 
Soimne perhaps will ſay, that I am a little too nice, 
that they do not diſcern what difference there is be - 
tween this propoſition, Hell is to be feared, becauſe 
the torments to be endured in it, are of an infinite 
duration, and this other, Fear heil, becauſe the tor= - 
ments which you will endure there, will be infinite- it 


in their duration: or at leaſt if there is any differs |! 

. ence, it is ſo ſmall a matter as not to be worth obſez= | 
JI To this anſwer; fo much the worſe for any one a 
who does not ſee, of ww ſenſible of this difference, 
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fot it is very conſiderable. The manner of expreſſing 
ourſelves in general and indefinite propoſitions, is 
always faint and lifeleſs, whereas particular and de- 
terminate propoſitions give life and: ſpirit. to a diſ- 
courſe, and keep up the attention of the hearer, who 
ſoon languiſhes and grows ſick if the preacher has- 


not the 
in every thing he ſays. Now. while the preacher 
ſpeaks in generals, what intereſt or concern can the 
hearer have in them? Nothing affects or moves him 
but what is particular; he never ſo much as imagines 
that the preacher .s ſpeaking to him, while he delivers 


Himſelf in univerſal terms. He who often aſks him 
ſelf the queſtion, Who is it that the preacher levels. 
his diſcourſe at? Not at me certainly. Why then: 


| ſhould I take pains to follow him! Let bim go on: 


So the heater goes one way and the preacher. ano - 


ther. 


The greateſt ſecret in the art of eloquence, where - 


hy we may always keep up the attention, of the hear - 
er, and. prevent its cooling, is-to manage ſo, that at 
every propolition he may. ſay to bimſelf, it 1s to me: 


the preacher is ſpeaking, it is my part therefore dili- 


gently to hearken to him, | DT 
By ſpeaking to any one, is not meant preciſely the 


_ © pronouncing of words, the ſound whereof ſtrikes his 


ears; it is farther neceffary that theſe words ſhould: 
be addreſſed to him; without this direction, I ſpeak 
andeed, but I fpeak to no man. Now there is no 
_ directing ourſelves to him but by particular and de- 


terminate propoſitions. What do thoſe preachers 


therefore that run.always on univerſals? They ſpeak, 


It is true, but to whom? Would you farther have a 
ſenſible proof that the preachers of this character are 
unable to keep up the ſpirits of an audience, and are 

good for nothing but to tire it? If you would put 

yourſelf only once in the number of their bearers, 
and 1 defy you, though you have the beſt intentions 


Il to intereſt him, and make him take part 


E 


n the world, to hearken a quarter of an hour to them 
without being wearied, and without perceiving gra- 
dually, that your attention cools, is loſt, and utterly 
gone; which all proceeds from the preacher's ſpeak- 
ing in general, and conſequently to no one: And it 
is natural to be ſoon wearied with hearing a voice, 
which is nothing elſe but a voice, and a man, who 

while he is ſpeaking ſays nothing to us. There is 

nothing more carefully to be avoided by the preacher, 
thau the being tedious: Becauſe nothing is more 
contrary to the end of his miniſtry; he who tires his 
hearers being ſure never to convert them 

The reaſon: why ſome: particular preachers have 
the gt of being never tedious to their hearers, and of 
quickening always their attention is, that they ſpeak 
always to them, which is done in particular, deter- 
minate and practical propoſi tions. 

. The preacher's end is to perſuade effectually, that 

is to ſay, in ſuch a manner as may engage me to 
action. But how ſhould he arrive at this end, if his 

diſcourſe does not continually impreſs ſuch a motion 
on his hearer, as may divert him from evil, and ſpur 
him on towards good? Now is- he to be moved in 
this manner by general and ſpeculative propoſitions? 

No certainly; theſe have in their own nature very 

little influence: The bearer is determined to, act by 
the force only of practical propoſitions, aud: ſuch as 

of themſelves incline him to action. 1 
He is very ignorant of the heart of man, who thinks 
to ſtir it by ſuch weak machines, as thoſe propoſitions 

Which have nothing in them that can affect or move 

it. St. Chry ſoſtom was very well acquainted with 

it, and he,never is obſerved to be diffuſe in ſpecula- 
tive arguments, but keeps always to the practical me» 
thod in his ſermons : He never loſes fight:of his hear- 
ers, and never ſpeaks but to them: Every thing like - 
wiſe which he ſays, carries a perſuaſive force with it; 
decauſe every thing ke ſays, intereits his hearers. 
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Who ever felt himſelf excited to any one good 
work by theſe purely ſpeculative diſcourſes, that are 
of no other uſe, but to fatigue or amuſe the audience? 
They are indeed improperly. called diſcourſes, they 
are rather the empty declamations of a rhetorician, 
who applauds himſelf, and provided he declaims, hugs 
himſelf and is inwardly very much delighted. It is 


to no purpoſe, ſays St. Auſtin, to have every thing 


you ſay pleaſe me, if every thing you-ſay to me does 


not induce me to ar. 


Speculation is naturally dull, it muſt be therefore 
enlivened : To this end men have recourſe to the 


artificial fire of an earneſt pronounciation, they uſe 


violent geſtures,. raiſe their voices, ſend forth loud 
exclamations, which ſtrike and ſtun the ear, and 
ſometimes terrify the aſſembly, but. never touch the 


heart, How improper is this ardour of pronouncia- 
tion, when the things to be pronounced fo vehement- 
og = OO I Or gr Omg 07 

To preach ſpeculatively therefore, or practically is 
not an indifferent matter to the chriſtian orator, Le 
culation and the end of eloquence being incompatible. 
Accuſtom yourſelf to give a practical turn to every 
thing you thall ſay; let the very propoſitions into 
which your diſcourſes are diſtributed be conceived al- 
ways in ſuch a manner, that they may directly tend 
to move the hearer to action. It is not poſſible but 
the diſcourſe ſhould be fuitable to the nature of ſuch- 
propoſitions: Theſe are as it were the ſeed out of 
which it grows; if they are practical your whole ſer- 
mon will be ſo; if this quality be wanting in them, 


it is to be feared, that a tedious and empty ſpeculation 
will run through the whole from the beginning to the 


A chriſtian orator is termed ſuch 7 not parti cularly 
becauſe he explains the truths of chriſtianity: he wi 


never deſerve this name, unleſs he is able to repteſent 
them in a manner that leads and inclines men to action. 


A 


ä There is indeed matter ſufficient in all the truths of 
chriſtianity to more the hearer, and induce him to 


virtue, but it is your part to conttive things ſo, that 
they may actually more him, and actually induce 


him to virtue, 5 CON: 7 
* Have the end of your miniſtry continually in view, 


and I will engage, that you ſhall always preach very 


practically. Every propoſition. which. ſhall not. in- 
duce your hearer to advance towards piety, will never 
ſeem fit to merit a place in your diſcourſe. A chriſ- 


tian diſcourſe ſhouſd be nothing elſe but a ſeries of 
truths ſuggeſted to us by religion, and propoſed to 


the hearer as ſo many powerful motives to do well, 


This ſhouffl be the particular buſineſs of eloquence, 


here is the glortous field, wherein it ought to triumph; 
and not to diſplay a train of long inſipid arguments, 


to pleaſe the ear with pompous. periods, or fo adorn 


and embelliſh ſome little defcriptions.. . 5 
Deſcriptions, to be agreeable with the rules of elo - 
quence ſhould be practical, that is to ſay, drawn in 

ſnch a manner, as they may directly incline the hear- 


er to avoid thoſe: vices, or embrace thoſe: virtues, 
whereof. they are the deſcriptions. You will object 

and ſay, I diſeourſe on ſome particular vice and: ſhew 
the deformity. of it, and is not this ſufficient ?- Let the 


hearer- do the reſt, I mean, let him make the applica- 
tion of it to himſelf: Should he refuſe to take this 
care upon himſelf to ſupply my omiſhon 2 But to 


all this L anſwer, that if you reckon upon his doing 
ſo, you will be miſtaken: The hearer will do nothing 


at all of it:: he. is attentive to what you have to ſay 


to him, not to what he might ſay to himſelf. Beſides, 
ſuppoſe he is willing to give himſelf this trouble, there 
is a great deal of difference between the preacher's 


application to him and his own, the manner only of 
his preaching making the application much more 
affecting: The warmth, the action and motion with 


which he delivers himſelf,. the tone of the voice, and 
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the different turns that ho makes uſe of, all theſe 
touch, perſuade and fix an impreſſion: The preacher 


who leaves it to his hearers to apply what he ſays to 
them, transfers to them. the moſt eſſential part of his 
dulineſs. I 
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CHAP; XIII. 


Panegyrics and Funeral Orafions. 


— twh the genetality of preachers ſplit : In the 
one we are apt too much to indulge our ſpeculations, 


in the other our wit. Diſpourſes of this nature are 


generally dull and heavy; and many for fear of 
_. acceeding ill teſolve never to ſpeak at all of our 
myſteries, or to praiſe the ſaints ; which, in my opi- 
nion, is a miſtake in them. It is not allowable tb 


exclude either the myſteries or faints from the pul- 


pit. The church which conſecrates 133 
for the celebration of our myſteries, and to honor the 
memory of the ſaints, deſigns likewiſe, - that the 


preachers ſhould explain the one to the people, and 
pay the others the reſpect which is due to them, dy a 


recital of their virtues, 


But to make a ſermon on any myſtery, it is not 
fuſſicient to clear, unfold it, and render it intelligible; 


we ſhould moreover, {which is the principal aad eſ- 


ſential point) repreſent ſuch parts of it, as ma y leave 


an impreſſion on the hearer, and induce him to fly 
from evil and do good. Fox whatever ſubject the 


Ak m fakes of our religion and panegyrics 
5 have been always thought to be the fatal rock, 
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ohriſtian orator may treat on, this ought always to 


be his only aim, and if be propoſes any other, he goes 
out of his way and loſes himſelf. e 
When therefore you are to preach on any of our 
myſteries, examine dehberately, what are the certain 


and indiſputable truths, that our religion ſets forth in 
them: For I would have nothing 
pulpit that looks like opinion and probability. When 


wered from the 


this is done, you 997 by the help of the ſecret and 


prevailing cbarms of chriſtian eloquence turn theſe 


great truths of our faith into ſo many motives to good 
actions, and as ſuch propoſe them to your hearers. 


By this means your ſermons on our myſteries will be 
as perſuaſive, as affecting and as proper to convert 
men, as any you can make on moral truths ; and at 


the ſame time, you will prevent that weariſomneſs 


and loathing of the hearer whichalmoſt always attends 


a bare expoſition of things like theſe, purely ſpecula- 
Phe end of a'chnſtian panegyric is not to praiſe 
the faint,” who is the ſubje& of it, nor to excite in the 


minds of thoſe, who hear you, a great, but almoſt 
always fruitleſs idea of his merit and virtues ; this is 


but the means, the end is that of every chriſtian dif- 
courſe, viz. Effectually to diſpoſe the hearers to the 


_ practice. of virtue, and to the forſaking of vice. 


The manner of praifing the faints ſhould be pro- 
portiqued to this end: If it be not fo, the chriſtian 
panegyric degenerates into a loathſome declamation. 


All the commendations, or te ſpeak more proper! p all 


che actions of the faint, that the preacher repreſents 
(for actions ate the matter of encomiums) ſhould be 
fo tuned, as to engage the hearer to an imitation 
much rather tlian to an admiration of them : In this 


the preacher ſhould: exert all the power and ſkill of 
bis art, and not conceive ſuch thoughts as are more 


ingenious than ſolid, or deſeribe the actions of the 


ſaint under glittering images, and (endeavour toprov 
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aure to himſelf the admiration of his hearers, inſtead 


of turning it wholly towards the faint, whoſe enco- 


nuyum he is making. | 


Thhe actions of the ſaints are often more to be ad- 


mired than imitated : What then is the preacher to 


do? Is he to fay nothing of them? His filence would 


in ſome ſort rob them of their glory: theſe are the 


bright paſſages of their lives, whereby they ſtrike us 
moſt powerfully, and create the greateſt reſpe&t to 


their memory on earth, Of theſe I agree, he may 


make mention, but let him not inſiſt on them; or 


if he do, let it be with a defign only to diſcover 
ſomething even in theſe inimitable actions, that may 


be imitated. The chriſtian orator ſhould endeavour 


much more to recommend what is imitable in the 
ſaints, than what is wonderful, for this great reaſon, 


that what is wonderful, conduces only to the glory 


of the ſaints, but that which is imitable to the ſalva- 
tion of the hearers. The ſaints are ſo far from taking 


it ill, that they require us to prefer the advantage of 


the audience to their own honor; they freely conſent 


to have their encomiums leſs beautiful and pompous, 
provided they may be more beneficial and affecting; 


in a word, that we ſhould admire them leſs and imi- 


tate them more. | 


Funeral orations properly ſpeaking belong not in 


their own nature to the eloquence of the pulpit; 
theſe may be ſaid to be adopted children: Flattery 
or at leaſt complaiſance to the great has introduced 


them into the ſanctuary, cuſtom has authorized them, 
and religion has at laſt conſecrated them. I am not 
ſo hardy as to defign by any thing I ſhall ſay, to de - 


prive our preachers of ſo fine a theme, whereupon to 
diſplay their eloquence, but I cannot forbear pitying 
every chriſtian orator, who is obliged to enter theſe 


lis : He is in danger either of ſupporting his cha- 


racter very ill, or contributing very little to the glomy 
of his hero. What difficulty ſoever there may be in 
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reconciling the two characters of a panegyriſt, and 
a chriſtian orator, we have notwithſtanding very ex- 
cellent models in this kind. What beauty of ſtile, 


what elegancy, what florid expreſſions, what gteat- 


neſs, what majeſty, what ſtrength, what vehemence, 


and at the ſame time, what an air of chriſtian ſincerity 


and religion is to be met with in the funeral orations 


of F. B. R. &c. Every thing is eaſy to ſuch emi- 
nent maſters, who have made their names as immor- 
tal as thoſe of the great men, whom they have ſo 


happily commended. Many uſe their utmoſt endea - 


vours to imitate them, but the more they are imitated, 
the more the public diſcovers that they are inimitable. 


As often as I read them, I confeſs, I ſhould be very 
ſorry, if diſcourſes of this kind were not allowed to 


be within the limits of chriſtian eloquence. | 
But is it poſſible to mention the art of praiſing 


illuſtrious perſons, that are dead without a very par- 


ticular regard to that celebrated prelate, who has ad- 
vanced this fort of eloquence to a higher point of 


perfection, than all our French orators before him 


could accompliſh ? To this great man I owe, I will 
not ſay an encomium ; that it would not become me 


to undertake ; but the declaration of the moſt ſincere 


love and gratitude for the friendſhip with which he 


honoured me in his life time. hat a treaſure of _ 


merit did thoſe diſcover in him, who had a near acceſs 


to him? He was as amiable in converſation, as ad- 


mirable in his diſcourſes. Where have we ſeen all 


theſe qualities, ſuch as ſound ſenſe, prudent conduct, 


exact probity, ſincere piety, tender and compaſhonate 
charity, love of religion, zeal according to knowledge, 


clear and folid reaſon, moderation, ſelf- command, 


evenneſs of humour, candour of ſoul, fidelity in the 


accompliſhing all his duties, agreeableeeſs, good- 
breeding, complaiſance without affectation and mean« 


- 
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nefs, where, 1 ſay. have K ever ſeen all theſe quali- 
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ties mote happily united than in his perſon? It was 
from the bottom of this heart, ſo richly furniſned, 
that thoſe touches proceeded of an immortal beauty, 
which he has diſtributed throughout his works. 
When we obſerved him with that ſhew of ſimplicity 
and modeſty, affable to all the world, acceflible to the 
loweſt of mankind, without pride, without oftentation 
of greatneſs, without the leaſt pleaſing reflections on 
his own merit, as if the fight of it were veiled from 
him; and when at the fame time we conſidered, 
that this was he, who had borne away the applauſes 
of all France, who, if he but opened his mouth, was 
ſure to make himſelf admired, who had been able to 
deſcribe the Turennes, as great as when they appear- 
ed at the head of armies, and were followed with 
victory: To repreſent the Telliers and Lamoignons 
with marks of ſuch reſemblance, that men believed 
they ſaw and heard jnſtice itſelf pronouncing its ora- 
cles : To brighten and improve the portraitures of . 
princeſſes and queens, &c. by the beauty of his ex- 
. Preflions, and the elevation of his thoughts: What 
an impreflion muſt the idea of ſuch illuſtrious merit, 
| ſupported with ſo much fimplicity and modeſty, 
have made upon the hearts of all men? Was it poſ- 
üble for them to forbear loving him as much as they 
admired and eſteemed him. — 

Jo praiſe great men as they deſerve, it is neceſſary 
that he who undertakes it, ſhould himfelf be a great 
man. Give me a mind and heart capable of concei- 
ving ſuch thoughts and ſentiments as are proportioned 
to the excellency of their merit, and I will run the 
riſk of praiſing them. As none but heroes are praiſed 
in our pulpits, with all that pompous preparation 

which ſtrikes the eyes of the public, I am not afraid 
to ſay, that the chriſtian panegyriſt ſhould be him- 
felf a hero in the art of praiſing; and that the 
hearer ſhould find ſome difficulty to decide which is 
* the moſt eminent in his kind, the hero whom 
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indiſpenſible neceſſity. 
rality of thoſe funeral orations that we hear or read, 
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A funeral oratiop is a mixture of the ſacred with 
the prophane. What ingenuity is neceſſary to 


reconcile one with the other? So that the ſacred 


ſhould never make us loſe ſight of the hero, whom 
we undertake to praiſe, and the prophane ſhould 
never prevail ſo far as to obſcure the chriſtian orator. 

The preacher ' who comprehends the difficulty of 
this, will not willingly take upon himſelf ſuch works 
as theſe, and never will engage in them without an 


he ſad fate of the gene- 


ſhould make us apprehenſive of ſuch an employment. 
It is a yery d:fficult taſk to get up into the pulpit for 


no other end but to praiſe. 


The difficulty of the ſucceſs proceeds from the 


very nature of the work. A funeral oration is a diſ- 
_ courſe of a particular character; if it is not excel- 


lently good, it is bad; there is no medium : The 


Moderately good which is otherwife fupportable, nay 
commendable, is here not to be endured. The pub- 


lic muſt be pleaſed with the orator to a degree of 


rapture - if it be not, it has reaſon to be bur little | 


ſatisfied with him, nay, it has cauſe to blame him, 


But why all this, it will be ſaid, and whence comes 
this mighty delicacy of taſte in this matter? The true 


reaſon is this: A funeral oration is deſigned only for 
the glory of the dead, and the pleaſure of the living ; 
this is its principal and almoſt only end. Now all 


works that are intended only for glory and pleafure, 
are eſteemed bad, if they are not excellent. As they 
are neither very neceſſary, nor very beneficial to the 
public; if you would have them approved, order it 


ſo that what is wanting in the neceſſity and benefit, 
may be ſupplied by the beauty, excellency, and per- 


fection of them. If this be not done, the public will 


deſpiſe and loath you, OF: 


: 
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It is according to this idea in the opinion of the 
moſt excellent maſters, that in theſe diſcourſes, 
wherein nothing elſe is aimed at but oſtentation and 
pleafure, the orator ſhonld diſplay all the charms and 
beauties of his art, all the moſt elevated ſentiments, 
the mott ſublime thoughts, the utmoit vivacity and 
purity. of itile, all the grace of figures and magniti- 
cence of expreſſions, &c. It is not ſufficient that the 
arms with which he combats, ſhould be good, it is 


neceflary that they ſhould be glitteringly bright, 
That eloquence, ſays one of the moſt famous orators 


of antiquity, which does not procure admiration, de- 
ſerves not the name of eloquence. What then will 
be the fate of a funeral oration, which does not merit 
admiration ? ns | 

Poets ſay, they are not allowed to be moderately 
good The reaſon is, becauſe poetry is deſigned only 


for pleaſure. What neceflity is there of poets? The 


world can do very well without them. Whoever 
has a mind to meddle with poetry, ſhould excel in 
it: if he does not, he is confounded in the crowd of 


It is not the ſame with preachers, it is allowable in 
them to be moderately good. A ſermon is not a diſ- 
courſe made for pomp and oftentation ; we do not 
preach for the ſake of pleaſing, but becauſe it is uſe- 
ful and neceffary that there ſhould be miniſters of the 
goſpel to pnbliſh the truths of chriſtianity, to animate 


and affect the hearts of men, to diſſuade them from 


vice, and engage them to the practice of virtue, All 
cannot be excellent; nay, it is expedient that the 


ſhould not be fo : It is neceſſary there ſhould be in- 
different preachers, and ſome even bad ones. For it 


is requiſite there ſhould be men of different talents 


for the people of the beſt rank, and for the vulgar ; 
for the learned and the ignorant, for cities and villages. 


Be careful to avoid as you would a rock that threatens 
juin, thoſe turns and figures which our ſacred oratars, 


who firſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this kind, have 
uſed with ſucceſs. The firſt time they appeared, 
men were ſurpriſingly ſtruck with them, they ad- 
mired and applauded them ; the ſecond time they 
were without the grace of novelty, and the world has 
ſince been ſurfeited with the frequent repetition of therm: 
They are indeed fine flowers, but as they have paſ- 
ſed from one hand to another, they have loft their 
beauty and are faded. Search into your own heart, 
and ſtudy the ſubje& you are upon to the very bot- 
tom, by this means you will be furniſhed with plenty 
and variety of figures which always pleaſe, becauſe 
they are always natural and new. 
Many imagine that a funeral oration requires a 
different ſtile from that of the pulpit. Upon this 
principal they determine with themſelves to form gne 
that is new; But what ſort of one is it? A oft, weak 
and languiſhing ſtile, a ſtile too florid and polite, too 
ſmooth and even, too glittering and pompous, What 
is the conſequence of this? The ſucceſs does not 
anſwer, and they miſcarry in their undertaking. 
There ſhould be the pathetic, the ſublime, and the 
marvellous in the funeral oration; and what other 
itile is proper for all this, than that of the pulpit ? 
A preacher ſhould never praiſe like a prophane 
orator, I mean for the fake of praiſing only: This is 


unbecoming the greatneſs of his character, and di- 


verts him from the end which is eſſential to his func- 
tion. For let him not imagine that he is diveſted of 
the auguſt character of a preacher, becauſe” he has 
aſſumed that of a panegyriſt. Let him ſhun, Ido 
not ſay falſhood, N 7 fine flattery, but the very 
ſhadow of them: He ſhould on all occaſions pre- 
ſerve an inviolable affection to truth, which ſſiould 
appear even in thoſe elogies that are the moſt magul- 
| kicent and ſoothing. {OCR ee eee, 
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Leet it be his particular care never to praiſe any thing 


| but, what is tru Le worthy in both the fight of 
itt Hoch and man: Let him conſult rather the inſtruction 
it * f his audience, than the glory of his hero; Neither 
1 augreat employments, nor the moſt honourable poſts, 
15 nelther authority, politeneſs, learning, genius, cou- 
[| Age, nor even heroiſm and loyalty, BED com- 
If .: mendations out of the mouth of a chtiſtian orator : 
13 Ie thoyle reflect upon all this glitter of worldly 
5 . ;Sreatneſs, without any other view than to diſcover. its 
[| ede and vanity, and to inſpire his hearers with 
„ le contempt ofit; Or if he do ſay any thing to its 
it advantage, it ſhould be on the account only of the _ 
| ;: 299d ule that is made of it. 
3 iber have been any defects in your hero, that 
it -,,Are, know to all the world, it is then almoſt equally 
i Aadangetous either to ſpeak of them, or to conceal them: 
1 „1 you, paſs them over in filence, it is to be feared 
| 0 this affected filence may be conſtrued by your 
: FEArers as want of ſiucerity: If you ſpeak of them, 
| With what precuation, care, and prudence. ſhould it 
* be done, that you may not diſpleaſe the public, nor 
ih diſobiige the perſons intereſted, whoſe delicacy in this 
in point 18 very fenſible. They who would learn how 
* a chtiſtian orator may diſengage himſelf advantage- 
i. .: ouſly: out of theſe ſlippery paths, need only read and 
I} . 1Egwiate . themſelyes by the funeral oration of that 
* Atkat prince Lewis of Bourbon, compoſed by father 
i eee There they will ſee ſuch maſter- pieces 
| A aft as are above rules and are reſerved only for 
* 0 5 moſt eminent maſters of eloquence, _ bs, 
| V1 Jere give me leave to renew my grief in the ten- 
li | -derett mauner, for, the loſs which we ſuſtained fome 
a ago by the death of that incomparable miniſter 
1 of the goſpel whom 1 have jut now named. 'The 
_ pulpit will a long time feel it, and l know not when 
8 we thall have the conſolstion to ſee it repaired. 
} 


chriſtian eloquence to that high point o 
which it has arrived at in our days. There ſcarce 
ever was a more univerſal, more glorious, or more 
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France has already done him the juſtice to eſteem 


him the moſt celebrated preacher of his age, and will 


* 


be eternally indebted to him for having advanced 


perſection, 


ſettled reputation, and more above the reach of envy, 
than that which father, Bourdaloye enjoyed for near 
forty years: The public was never divided on his 
account, both the city and the court equally-admired 


and eſteemed him. All the world was pleaſed to be 
of his audience; they made a merit of it and thought 
they did themſelves an honor, when they could ſay, 


we have heard him. The evangeliſt St. Luke ſeems 
to have painted this great man to the life in the en- 


comium which he makes of an eminent preacher in 
the acts of the apoſtles: An eloquent man, in whoſe 
perſon all the great marks of ſound eloquence were 
united, ſimplicity with majeſty, ftrength with ſweet- 
. neſs, vehemence with unction, liberty with exactneſs, 
the moſt lively ardour with the pureſt light, inftruct- 


ed in the way of the Lord, and thus prepared, with 


what facility did he explain the .moſt profound my- 
ſteries of religion ? In what a fine light did he ſet the 
truths. of morality ? Nothing eſcaped the vivacity and 

the extent of his penetration. Fervent in ſpirit, how 


much fire appeared in his action without any undue 
violence and tranſport * What a torrent and rapidity 
without confuſion and diſordet * He bore down all 
reſiſtance in the minds of thoſe who heard him, and 
forcibly ſubdue them; there was an inevitable ne- 
ceſſity to be perſuaded and ccnvinced by him: Li- 
bertiniſm itſelf had not the courage to oppoſe him, 

and if it did not. always yield tothe ſtieugth of his 
diſcourſes, they were at leaſt reſpected by it: There 
was ſuch a charm in hearing him, that even after he 
had perſuaded and couvinced you, it was to be wiſhed 
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that taſk were ſtill to be performed. that ftill he were 
to convince and perſuade you, Reaſon and religion 
in him were perfectly united; the rational man and 
the chriſtian appeared equally in his compoſitions; 
for he diſplayed all the force of the pureſt and moſt. 
enlightened reaſon, to the aſtoniſhment of the be- 
Holders, and at the ſame time ſet forth all that is moſt 
noble and ſublime in religion, all that is moſt proper 
in it to ſubdue the moſt arrogaut and haughty reaſon, 
and ſubje& it to the obedience of an humble and 
ſincere faith. Teaching diligently the things of the 
Lord. Ae never knew what it was to paint and diſ- 
guiſe truth: From this he never varied, though what 
he ſaid was always marvellous and crew. With what 
a diſcreet and modeſt freedom, without any ſhadow 
of pride and preſumption did he in the midſt of pub- 
lic acclamations exhort, conjure and reprove ? Flat- 
tery never induced him either to open or cloſe his 
lips: He was a friend to truth even were princes 
were concerned, and in the ſincerity of his heart 
might have addreſſed himſelf to God in theſe words 
of the royal prophet, * I have ſpoken of thy teſtimo - 
nies before kings, and was not aſhamed. In a word 
we may ſay of father Bourdaloue, without any ag- 
gravation, that he will be one of the moſt excellent 
models to poſterity, of that good taſte of evangelical 
_ eloquence, whereof I endeavour to give ſome idea in 
this work, „ e 
SE | * Pſa. cxix. 46. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Violent pronounciation contrary to the end of 
| eloquence. 


| Napfuse is fo contrary to the end which the 


chriſtian orator propoſes, as a paſſionate and 
violent pronounciation; becauſe it fatigues, over- 


welms and ſtuns both the ſpeaker and the bearer, 
How is it poſſible to perſuade by this means F It is 
not by dint of ſtrong arms, of geſtures and agitations 


that truth gets admittance into the hearer's mind, 
eſpecially chriſtian truth, which is of itſelf grave and 
majeſtic. Majeſty and gravity which are always ſo 
becoming him who ſneaks on the part of God, do 
not ſuit with violence and tranſport. _— 
Let your diſcourſe come from you, not like a tor - 
rent that bears down all before it, but like a gentle 
ſhower that gradually ſinks into the earth. Have a 
care how you confound ſtrength and vehemence with 
violence and pafion. Demoſthenes was always 


eminent for the firſt of theſe qualities, the latter were 
always ſtudiouſly avoided by him. ou 


- The preacher's actions ſhould be always full of 
life and fire, without this there is no keeping up the 
attention of the hearer : But then the fire that quick- 


ens him, ſhovld be a ſtill one. The tranquility which 
is always thus ſprightly and lively to me, ſeems the 


molt beautiful, and at the ſame time the moſt diffi- 


cult part of pronounciation, the attainment of it is a 
work of no inconſiderable labour. Few orators have 
the gift of preſerving this tranquillity in conjunction 
with that fire which is neceſſary in ronounciation ; 


4 


their imagination tranſports them; they are no longer 
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| maſters of it; it is a chariot drawn by unruly horſes, 
_ a veſſel driven by the winds, whence proceeds that 


noiſe, thoſe violent ſtrainings and diſtortions, and 


that multitude of ill compoſed geſtures, which are too 


viſible in many, 

The general of an army never appears greater and 
more worthy of his command, than in the day of 
battle, when in the heat of an action, amidſt the 


blood and ſlaughter of the field, he ſhews bimſelf 


every where, giving his orders and encouraging all, 
yet at the ſame time loſes nothing of that ſedate air 
which none but true heroes can affume on ſuch dan - 
gerous occaſions. The ſame may be faid of the 
chriſtian orator, he never appears more an orator, 
than when amidſt the greateſt fire of his eloquence, 
and the thunder bolts, as I may ſay, that he hurls 


every where about him, he preſerves I know not what 
air of tranquility, which ſhews, that he is not maſ- 


tered by his ſubject, that all the powers of his ſoul are 


abſolutely in ſubjection to him, and that he is raiſed 
as far above his b 


as by the ſituation of the place from whence be ſpeaks 
to them. 5 | [RE 


We have a model of this calm and yet lively pro- 


nounciation, in the perſon of that famous orator whoſe | 


encomium is made by Cicero in his book of celebra- 
ted orators. When he was to harangue, every one 
was in expectation, and no ſooner did he begin to 
ſpeak, but it was eaſy to judge that he was worthy of 
that expectation: There was no great agitation of the 


body obſervable in him, he ſeldom ſtamped with his 


feet, and never changed his place. His diſcourſe was 
earneſt, ſometimes warmed with paſſion and full of 
uſt indignation. | 


The more the difcourſe abounds with things noble 
and valuable, conceived in a lively and ſprightly man- 
ner, the leſs vivacity and fire there ſhould be in the 


preacher's action; and that for theſe two reaſons. 


* 


eawers by the ſtrength of his genius, 


. 
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tranquillity and fire. 
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Firft, Becauſe the great heat of pronounciation hin- 


ders the hearers from diſcerning the excellency and 
beauty of the things he lays before them. Secondly, 
Becauſe, if to the great fire of the compoſition, you 
add a great warmth of pronounciation, out of theſe 
two fires united ſo together, there is formed a fort of 
combuſtion, which will be inſupportable both to the 


1v eyes and minds of your hearers. They who have few 


ood things to ſay, are the people generally that moſt 
beſtir themſelves; the more they want reaſons, the 
more they abound in | mm They imagine that 
the violence of their action gives weight to that which 
wants it, and value to that which is worth little; they 
make a noiſe and declaim, and this is all their merit. 
However in the pulpit we ſhould diſcourſe and not de- 
claim: For eloquence is the art of ſaying good things, 
and ſpeaking them agreeably. We ſee few preachers 
that ſpeak, many that make a noiſe and declaim. 
For this reaſon the Roman orator complaining of his 
own times, ſaid, Latrant quidem oratores, non lo- 
quuntur. It is no ſlight commendation of a preacher. 
to ſay of him, this preacher ſpeaks. | 
If the fire of pronounciation ſhould be always gen- 
tle and always animated, it ſhould not however be fo 
always and equally, There are different degrees of 
This variety which is Þ pro- 
per to prevent tediouſneſs and keep up attention, muſt 
proceed originally from the heart, which ſhould be 
the ſecret {pring of the preacher's action. To this 
end your heart ſhould be ſenſible of all you ſay, this 


| ſhould be always moved and deeply affected; In 


roportion as it is ſo, your action will be more or leſs 
lively, more or leſs ſedate : The different ſentiments 
which will ſucceed one another in your heart, accord- 
ing to the impreſſions which your ſubje& naturally 
will produce there, will be repreſented in your eyes, 


in 5135 countenance, and in your whole perſon, and 
v 


give you almoſt without your thinking of it, that x 
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air of pronounciation which is agreeable with the true 
character of a chriſtian orator. 5 | 
A good pronounciation contributes a great deal to 
affect and convert men, which ſhould convince ſome 
perſons of their miſtake, who to excuſe themſelves 
for neglecting to hear ſermons, are wont to fay, Have 
we not good books at home? And is not a good book 
as ſerviceable as a good preacher ? Good books, it is 
true, were never ſo common as in the prefent age; 
and I confeſs, that the reading of them is a very be- 
neficial means of falvation, that cannot be too much 
recommended, or too much put in practice: How- 
ever, the reading of good books falis very ſhort of 
being as effectual a means of ſalvation as the preach- 
ing of the word of God: For this divine word is as 
it were dead in good books; whereas in the preach- 
er's mouth 1t is enlivened and animated, Every 
thing in the perſon of a miniſter of the goſpel ſtrikes 
you, his voice, his geſture, his action, his eyes, his 
ſilence, and the fame truth which you will read with- 


out being affected, will touch you ſenfibly when 


preached and heard. We ſeldom fee great ſinners 
_ reclaimed but by the power of preaching ; The words 
that have iſſued from the preacher's mouth like light- 
ning, or a clap of thunder from a flaming cloud, are 
what have terrified, amazed and ſubdued them. 
One of the fineſt wits that Italy ever produced, 
inviting one of his friends to come and hear a cele- 
brated orator of his time, ſays to him, You will tell 
me 1 to excuſe yourſelf from coming, that you 
read at home as eloquent compoſitions as any you 
can hear. I grant it: But theſe you may read al- 
ways, when you pleaſe, you cannot always have the 
opportunity of hearing this ingenious man. Beſides, 
you cannot be ignorant, that pronounciation makes 


IO very different and much deeper impreſſions than read- 


ing. . Whit vivacity ſoever there may be in what 
you read, you cannot think, that it penetrates as far 


make the beſt uſe of it. 
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as thofe ſtrokes which the orator enforces home upon 


the mind by geſture, voice and every thing beſides 


that belongs to declamation. Have you forgot what 
one of the moſt eminent orators of Greece ſaid one 
day to the Rhodians, who heard an oration of De- 
moſthenes's read to them, and could not ſufficiently 
admire it? How much greater, ſaid he, would your 
admiration have been, if you had heard this extraordi- 
nary man himſelf? From all which this conſequence 
may be drawn, that it would contribute more to our 
ſalvation to hear a good preacher, than to read a good 
book ; and likewiſe that it is more beneficial to read 
a good book than to hear a bad preacher. | 

[ cannot too often repeat what [ have ſaid before, 
viz. That the ſource of all gocd pronounciation 1s 
in the heart. I have ſome where afferted, that an 
honeſt heart is neceſſary to our writing well, and I 


add that it is as neceſſary to our pronouncing well. 


There are ſome preachers, all the warmth of whoſe 
pronounciation proceeds from an external cauſe. In 
their. outward behaviour they ſeem as if they were 
all on fire, while there heart is all ice. This is an 
artificial fire kindled by the help of mechaniſm; and 
never fails to ſpread L know not what diſagreeable air 
of declamation over the preacher's whole diſcourſe, 
and the manner of his delivering it. „ 
* Young perſons, who would prepare themſelves for 
the buſineſs of the pulpit, ſhould ſtudy betimes how _ 

to rectify their hearts. If you would ſucceed this 


way, let me perſuade you to cultivate your heart as 
carefully as your mind, and be affured that the ill 
_ diſpoſition of the one makes at leaſt as many bad 
_ preachers as the incapacity of the other. 


An honeſt heart is indeed the gift of heaven, and 


they who are bleſſed with it, may rely upon its being 


a rich ſtore of ſound eloquence, if they know how to 
LM education, ſtudy, the 


E 


reading of good books, the converſation of well - bred 
perſons, and reflection may perfect them, and poliſh 
the natural roughneſs of it. 7 
Some have the talent of pronounciation, and are 
good actors, but they want that of invention, there- 
fore are not allowed to ſet up for authors. What have 
theſe perſons to do then? Muſt they conceal the ex- 
cellency which they poſſeſs ſo eminently ? St. Auſtin 
ſays, they would do well to learn by heart the elo- 
quent diſcourſes of the belt maſters, and deliver them 
to the people, with all the charms of pronounciation 
by this means we ſhould have more preachers of the 
truth than we have at preſent, at leaſt we ſhould not 
be every day expoſed to the tediouſneſs and vexation 
of hearing ſo many bad ſermons. And let us not take 
upon ourſelves to charge them with the guilt of pla- 


g1aries, provided this good quality of a fine pronoun- 


ciation be accompanied with a good life, nor reprove 
them as the Lord did formerly certain prophets, who, 
as he complains, ſtole his word: For he who ſteals 
takes the goods belonging to another; now the word 
of God belongs properly to him who declares and 
practices it, not to him who preaches well and lives ill, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the modeſty of the chriſtian orator. 


: OTHING conduces more to make the preacher 
. N amiable in the eyes of his hearers than an air of 
anodeſty in his whole perſon, eſpecially when ſome 
little glimmerings of great merit are diſcovered through 
this veil of modeſty; it is then with the chriſtian 

' orator as with a beautiful woman, the more modeſt 
| The is the more ſhe charms and pleaſes. 5 


ber 
rof 
me 
ugh 
tian 


deſt 
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Whatever makes the preacher amiable, makes him 


perſuaſive too; the reaſon whereof is, that when once 
we are maſters of the heart, we may eaſily command 


the mind, this ſuffering itſelf to be carried along with 
the other. Pride, haughtineſs and arrogance, nauſeate 
and turn our ſtomachs againſt the perſons who are 


infected by them, and render us unapt to receive any 


thing well from them. We naturally hate pride and 


men of inſolence, and have very little inclination to 
be perſuaded by one whom we do not love. | 


* The chriſtian orator ſhould be always grave, ma- 
jeſtic and noble, but notwithſtanding this, he ſhould. 
be always modeſt. Majeſty and greatneſs are not 
qualities irreconcilable with modeſty. The augutt 
character of God's Ambaſſador which he has the ho- 
nour to be inveſted with, ſhould inſpire him with, 
boldneſs, never with preſumption or pride. There ia 
a modeſty of action, which is then viſible, when no 
perplexity or confuſion appears in your countenance, 
geſtures, and motions. The irregular diſorder of the 
body, if I may ſo venture to expreſs myſelf, is a fad 


pteſage of the immodeſty of the ſoul. There is a 


modeſty of voice to be attained by avoiding carefully 
to give your voice a rough, domineering, inſolent air, 
which conveys the diſagreeableneſs, that ſtrikes the 

ear to the very mind of the hearer. A ſoft and ſtrong 
voice, even and diverſified, commanding and modeſt, 
is a wonderful help to perſuaſion. The mind does 


not 2 ſabmit to thoſe reaſons which are offered 
0 


to it in 


unpleaſing a way, as that of a barſh, haugh- 


ty, violent, and angry voice. 


| There is likewiſe a modeſty of language and ex- 
preſſion, which conſiſts, firſt in the conſtant forbeat- 


| ance of all ſtrained and overdaring expreflions. 
Secondly, In ſoftening thoſe expreſſions which of 


themſelves are too rugged, imitating herein the ex- 
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ample of St. Chryſoſtom, who ſays, „ Shew a 
*f reverence, my brethren, to this holy table whereof 
4% we are all partakers : Let us tremble at the fight 
* of the ſacrificed Lamb, whoſe innocent fleſh is here 
* ſerved up to us. The very robbers themſelves and 
common thieves (pardon the compariſon, and in- 

pute it to my concern for you) the very thieves I 
* ſay, who eat together and fit down at the ſame 
table, after ſuch a familiar communication, offer no 
* acts of violence to one another. This union in 
„ ſome manner transforms them, and changes thoſe 
© who were before as cruel as tygers, into creatures 
« as mild as lambs. And we who eat the ſame 
46 bread, the ſame fleſh at the ſame table, &c.“ 

Thirdly, Modeſty of expreſſion conſiſts in ſaying 
nothing that may ever be offenſive to chaſte ears. In 
St. Chryſoſtom's opinion, f we ſhould imitate the | 
prudence of St. Paul, who being obliged to fay ſome- 
thing of the abominal diforders to which the wiſemen, 
falſly ſo called among the heathen, abandoned them- 

| ſelves, with great ſkill united two things which ſeem 

_ contradictory, by preſerving always a becoming gra- 
vity and decency in his words, and yet making an 

impreſſion on the reader's mind, by repreſenting in a 

lively manner the deteſtable practices of theſe philo- 

ſophers. When we would be tender of offending 
modeſty on occaſions of this nature, we are in danger 
of not ſufficiently affecting the mind, and when we 
would touch the mind to the quick, we are in the 
like danger of offending modeſty. But St. Paul has 
performed both with wonderful ſucceſs, and the term 
which he'uſes is as it were a veil wherewithal to cover 
the monſtrous vices that he ſpeaks of. Pot 

- * Modeſty ſhouts be remarkable in every thing you 
fay. Never fpeak of yourſelf : The preacher who 
does fo, ſpeaks almoſd always very improperly. Never 

Praiſe yourſelf, I do not ſay directly, for this is too 
®* Hom, 8. on the Ep. to the Rom. 4 Hom. f. on the Ep to the Rom 
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childiſh and infipid, and 1t 1s very uncommon to ſee 
an orator commend himſelf in this manner, but even 
indirectly. Whereby I mean, that you ſhould never 
ſay any thing purely to advance your own glory, and 


to procure to yourſelf the eſteem and applauſe of your 


hearers. I require much more of you, or rather mo- 
deſty itſelf requires it; for that will by no means 


allow you to perceive, ſo at leaſt as others may take 


notice that you perceive the fine things that may be 


ſaid by you. Avoid the vain affectation of ſome par- 


ticular preachers, who do all they can to make the 


audience obſerve that they are the firſt diſcoverers of 


| the excellent and beautiful paſſages of their own diſ- 


courſes, who admire themſelves, and ſeem by their 


ſmiling to beg the approbation and applauſe of thoſe 
perſons, who will be ſo complaiſaut as to give it them. 


Chis ſpreads an air of vanity all over the preacher, 


which ſpoils the very beſt things, and is an obſtacle 


to perſuaſion. 


| The good effect which a modeſt preacher produces 


in the mind of his hearers is not to be exprefſed, who 
while he is ſaying the fineſt things in the world, de- 


livers them in ſuch a manner, as if he were in realit: 


the only one in the aſſembly, who did not diſcern. 
the beauty of them. VP 

lt will be faid, does not St. Paul commend himſelf? 
It is true he does: But is his example in this point to 
be made a precedent ? Give me a St. Paul, a choſen 
veſſel appointed to proclaim the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
before princes and all the nations of the earth, a man 


caught up into the third heaven, and I will give him 


leave to praiſe himſelf. St. Paul indeed does ſo: but 


bo dees be palliate and ſoften theſe commendationg* Þ 
He never praiſes himſelf, but when the cauſe of the 


goſpel requires it from him, and the honor of his mi- 


niſtry, which ſome falſe apoſt les endeavbured to leſ- - 


ſen ; nor want, previontly ſhewing, thai he does 
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it with regret and reluctancy, through neceſſity and by 
_ conſtraint; never without ingeneouſly confeſſing, 
that he is imprudent and indiſcreet for doing fo. 
When the greatneſs of his revelations is the matter in 
* queſtion, he affumes the character of a man devoted 
to the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, and highly favored by 
him: But when his own weakneſſes are mentioned, 
he confeſſes himſelf to be that Paul, who in his own 
fleſh felt the ſting of Satan his perſecutor. I can 
never be weary of reading the tenth, eleventh, and 
_ twelfth chapters of the ſecond epiſtle to the corinth- 
1ans ; the more read, the more I admire that zeal, 
which animated this preat apoſtle, which enriched his 
mind with a great copiouſneſs of figures, and inſpired 
It with a thouſand turns, that might be an advantage 
to the moſt ſprightly and natural eloquence. 8 
It is not ſufficient that the preacher never does com- 
mend himſelf: St. Chryſoſtom would have him 
carry his modeſty to ſuch a degree of perfection, as 
not to be pleaſed with commendation : He thinks 
the greatneſs of his ſoul, and the character of his em- 
ployment ſhould raiſe him above popular applauſe, 
and his reaſon for this opinion is, leſt the love of 
praiſe ſhould remove him at a diſtance from, and 
make him abſolutely loſe ſight of that, which ſhould 
be the end of his miniſtry. There is indeed room to 
13 fear, that though he is able by the power of his elo- 
1 quence to make his hearers good men, he would 
if chuſe rather to make them his own panegyriſts, and 
| ſo unhappily determine to prefer their applauſe to 
their converſion : For which reaſon this great man 
ſets ſo high a value upon the preacher's contempt of 
commendation, as to rank it among thoſe qualities, 
that moſt peculiarly belong to him, and to preſs it 
upon him, that he ſhould uſe his beſt endeavours to 
confirm himſelf betimes, and to root himſelf fo deeply 
in it, that the breath of vain-glory may neverſhake him. 
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from the preacher makes a large return of commen- 


Verily you have your reward. 


eſteem ? Here the preacher charms and raviſhes, there 


croud after him, in others he is deſerted : This pro- 


| whence it inevitably follows according to the wiſe 


E 3 
We too often diſcern a kind of good underſtanding 
between the hearer and the preacher; the preacher 
repays the commendation, which the hearer be- 
ſows liberally upon him, with the pleaſure, which he 
gives him ; and the hearer for the pleaſure he receives 


dations ; and God will ſay one day to both of them, 

How can a preacher love praiſe and be fond of it, 
who is convinced by every day's experience how un- 
certain a proof it is of true merit? How many things 


do we hear cried up in preachers, which deſerre to be 


condemned ? And how many things are blamed in 
them, or overlooked, which deferve applauſe and 


he is an object of pity ; in ſome places the people 


ceeds ſometimes from envy, ſometimes from prejudice 
and ignorance. For one ingenious and intelligent 
hearer, there are a thouſand of quite another turn, 


maxim of St. Chryſoftom, that he who ſpeaks with 
the greateſt eloquence, is not always the perſon who 
is moſt applauded. _ 


Not that you are to neglect the eſteem and appro- 


bation of the public ; on the contrary you ſhould 
omit nothing to deſerve it, and that for this important 
reaſon only, that it is abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
the attaining your end: For a preacher whom the 
public has no eſteem for, is a very improper inſtru- 


ment to convert men. 


According to this principle,* in St. Auſtin's opini- 


on, it is requiſite that the public ſhould ſee and be 


perſuaded, that the preacher always exacts much leſs 


reſpect than men are willing to pay him: So that if 


he does not accept of all that is given him; be does 
not likewiſe intirely reje& it, but reſerves ſo much of 
* Epiſt. 45. ad, Aurel. | 


Wo 
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it only, as is neceffary for their intereſt, who pay him 
this reſpect, to whom he could not be ſerviceable, if he 
were not in ſome ſort of eſteem and reputation with 
them; and afſumes none of it to himſelf, having a 
regard to God only, and deſpiſing from the bottom of 
his heart all the cenſures and all the praiſes of men. 
| * Be governed by the wiſe maxim of St, Chry- 
ſoſtom; do on your part all that becomes you to me- 
| rit the commendation of the public; when this is 
| done, if it be favourable to you, teject not the praiſes, 
which it beſtows on you, for the affectation of deſpi- 
{  #fing them, proceeds almoſt always from a ſecret pride: 
if it be not favourable to you, do not long vainly for 
| _the praiſes, which are denied you, nor be at all un- 
| eaſy at it. Endeavour to find that within yourſelf, 
which may comfort you, and be a fupport to you 
againſt the cenſure, or if you will, the unaccountable 
humovr of mankind : Hence you will be ſupplied 
with abundant matter of fortitude and conſolation, if 
our conſcience atteſts on your behalf, that you have 
bad no other defign in the particular manner of elo- 
i quence you have choſen, but to glorify God and make 
I your neighbour holy. e | 


1 CAP. XVI. 
* OO the reſpect which the chriſtian orator ſhould ſhew 


6 nis hearers. 
| HE Chriſtian orator, who is determined to omit 
| — nothing that may contribute to the attainment 
| of tis end, ſhould appear always reſpectful to his 
hearers: Which reſpect thould ariſe from this reflec 
| | 5 Lib. 6, de Sacred, | | 


- 
. 
Ph 


Þ wm 1 
tion, viz. It is the public that hears me, and muſt de- 
clare either in my favor, or againſt me. So many 
perſons as he ſees before him, ſo many judges has he, 
who are to pronounce ſentence on him: Now every 
= one who is inveſted with the character of a judge 
= deſerves to be reſpected. N . 
Me are wanting in that reſpect, which is due to an 
aſſembly, when we appear without any preparation in 
the pulpit, and without knowing almoſt, what we 
have, to ſay. It is an argument that we think them 
not worth that application, which is neceflary in the 
making a good ſermon, and this neglect thay may 
reaſonably take for a proof of our contempt, which, 
without doubt is a very improper diſpoſition for the 
perſuading of an audience. For we find it very dif- 
| ficult to convince any ſingle perſon, who is ſenſible, 
that we deſpiſe him. 5 3 
Thoſe bold adventurers in the buſineſs of the pulpit, 
who without any preparation imbark raſhly on the 
wide and dangerous ocean of chriftian eloquence, 
never fail of being ſhipwrecked in it. If the hearer 
thinks bimſelf deſpiſed, he is very ready to return the 
contempt. Thoſe preachers, who depend too much 
upon the quickneſs of their wit, and get up into the 
pulpit with the ſame indolence and indifference as they 
go to take a walk, bave very miſtaken notions of the 
greatneſs of their miniſtry, and know not what it is to 
diſcourſe to a public congregation. The moſt dili- 
gent preparation ſeconded with the beſt genius, is 


| ſcarce ſufficient on theſe occaſions. 


There are two ſorts of impudence, in the opinion 
of a great maſter, which are equally to be dreaded by 
every orator, The firſt conſiſts in appearing publicly 


with a particular air of confidence and preſumption, 


which immediately raiſes a ſuſpicion, that the orator 
deſpiſes his audience, or that he is not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the greatneſs and difficulty of his 
employment. The ſecond conſiſts in appearing 
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“„ but the ſpirit of your father that ſpeaketh in you ; 
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before a large affembly, without having any thing 10 
fay, that is worthy either of the ſubject which he 


treats of, or his character, or the attention of a multi- 
tude of good people, who are met together purpoſely 
to reap the benefit of his diſcourſe. For the uno 

of impudence is not to be avoided by ſeeming timo- 
rous or changing colour: We ſhould {till farther ſe- 


cure ourſelves from it by forbearing to do that, the 
practice whereof is always unbecoming ; and nothing 
is more ſo in a preacher, than to have nothing at all 
to ſay that deſerves hearing. They would be very 
much in the wrong who ſhould pretend to juſtify and 
even authorize either their raſhneſs or their idleneſs by 
that paſſage in the tenth chapter of St. Matthew's 
goſpel, where our Saviour ſays to his diſciples, 
© When they deliver you up, take no thought how or 
„what you ſhall ſpeak, for it is not you that ſpeak, 


* 


or by another of St. Luke in his twenty-firit chapter, 


« Settle it therefore in your hearts not to mediate be- 
© fore, what ye ſhall anſwer. For I will give you a 
e mouth and wiſdom, which all your adverſaries 


© ſhall not be able to gain-ſay, nor reſiſt. For be- 


 _ Nides that the ages are pafſed, wherein the Lord him- 
| ſelf inſpired the prophets, and the preachers of his 


goſpel, Jeſus Chriſt never intended by theſe words to 
forbid a prudent and reaſonable, but only a too ſcru- 
pulous and troubleſome preparation of what we have 


to ſay. We know the ſpirit bloweth where and when 


it litteth, not when and where we pleaſe. It is there- 
fore requiſite in St. Auſtin's opinion which we have 
in his comment on thoſe places of ſcripture, that ſeem 
to prohibit all preparation in the miniſter of God's 
word, it is requiſite, that the preacher before he gets 


up into the pulpit, ſhould pray, ſtudy, think, refle& 
and meditate ; but when once he is there, let him 


then be ſatisfied, that theſe words are addrefled to him, 


Take no thought how or what ye ſhall ſpeak ; for it 
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is not you that ſpeak, but the ſpirit of your ſather that 


_ * Conſuit the holy ſpirit before you ſpeak to your 


| ſort fin againſt it, be baving taught us what is indiſ- 
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ſpeaketh in you; this is literally verified, if all that 
you have prepared is borrowed from the principles of 
true religion, and the divine writings of the ſcripture. 


hearers ; learn from him by prayer by ſtudy of the 
ſacred books, and by profound meditation on the truths | 
of chriſtianity, what you are to ſay : But defer not 
to eonſult him, till you are jut upon the point of 
ſpeaking : For you would be then in danger of being 
given up ſolely to your own ſpirit, or rather, of being 
equally abandoned by your own ſpirit, and the holy 
ſpirit too. Whoever delays the conſideration of what 
he is to ſay to the hour and moment, wherein he is to 
ſay it, tempts the Lord, is in a fair way to run aground 
to harangue the public very meanly, and to become 
the redicule of his audience. „ e 
+ The wiſe man ſpeaking of himſelf has left us a very 
different idea of the chriitian orator from that which 
theſe bold and inconſiderate miniſters of the word 
conceive of it. The Lord, fays he, hath in the firſt 
place granted me to conceive as is meet for the things 
that are given me, and above all the gift of perſuaſion ; 
for in his band are both we and our words, becauſe it 
is he that leadeth unto wiſdom, and directeth the 
wiſe ; conſequently he is the great maſter of perſua- 
tion, which is one of the moſt finiſhed pieces of wiſ- 
dom. In the ſecond place, God hath granted me to 
ſpeak as I would the things which 1 have precon- 
ceived and imagined in my mind; that is, to expreſs _ 
them in ſuch terms, and under ſuch figures and ima- 
ges as are to be deſired in order to perſuade men. 
Whenever therefore we get into the pulpit without any 
proviſion and preparation either of the matter or the 
manner of our diſcourſes, we are fo far from following 
the motions of the holy ſpirit, that we rather in ſome 
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penfibly required of us with reſpect to the difficult 
and important miniſtry of the word. Let every 


preacher therefore, who would accompliſh the end he 
aims at, continually have this excellent prayer in his 


mouth, Inſpire me, O Lord, with thoughts worthy of 


thee, and with a capacity to expreſs them according 
to my deſires.” Let him afterwards apply all the 


powers of his ſou to conceive thefe noble thoughts 
aud to expreſs them as nobly. _ | ER 

* St. Chryſoſtom, who underſtood the full impor- 
tance and dignity of the evangelical miniſtry, enjoins 


all preachers to labour very diligently in preparing 


the diſcourfes which are to be publicly delivered by 


them ; becauſe the converſion of many people de- 
pends upon their pains. Hereby you will be enabled 
to lay what is proper for the making an impreſſion on 
them, which otherwiſe you would be never capable 
of doing, Our ſermons are not attended to by per- 
ſons, who come like teachable and ſubmiſſive diſci- 


ples, with a diſpoſition to receive every thing we ſay 
with a blind deference and reſpec, as the dictates of a 


maſter ; but like indifferent and eaſy ſpectators, or as 
judges and ſevere critics, more ready oftentimes to 


find fault than approve, and te cenſure than applaud. 
We ſhould therefore enliven the indolence and remif{= 


neſs of ſome, and ſilence the ſecret malice of others. 


But tell me, 1 beſeech you, how this can be done 


without the ſucceſsful and prevailing charms of a well 
prepared and well meditated diſcourſe * : 
The generality of our hearers flock after us more 
in confideration of the pleaſure they hope to receive 
than out of any concern for their ſalvation. They 
prefer the agreeable to the Profitable, and make very 


| little diſtinction between the pulpit and the ſtage. 
They expect the preachers ſhould tickle their ears, 

divert their imagination, charm their minds, and 
pleaſe their eyes; this, and ſcarce'any thing betides 
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is what they require of them. But ſhould preachers 
diſhonourably betray their truſt, and conform to ſo 
corrupt and depraved a taſte ? God forbid. Inſtead 
| of being led away by the judgmert of the multitude, 
, they ſhould preyail with the multitude to be of theirs 
by obliging them gradually, and almoſt againſt their 
. Ilnclination, to prefer that which is affecting and in- 
ſtructive to that which only pleaſes, delights and 
. charms. But how much addreſs, inſinuation, 
5 ſtrength, ſublimity and elevation in the diſcourſe 
Y does an attempt of this nature require? And at the 
ſame time what profound meditation, and conſtant 
[5 preparations in the preachers, who pretend to have a 
power over the multitude ſo much to its advantage, 
and prevail with it to change its ſentiments and ideas 
' as they think fit. © ltr bot 
; Do not flatter yourſelf with a belief, that you are 
: excuſed from the uneaſy taſk of compoſing, -under a 
ſpecious pretence, that heaven has endowed you with 
„ a ready and happy wit. For whatever your genius 
may be, if it be not aſſiſted by labour, it is to be 
1 feared, you will never get beyond the middle way of 
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writing; though, otherwiſe you might have been 
capable of riſing to the ſublime. An opinion of your 
genius ſhould by no means juſtify your negligence 
and idleneſs, but rather be a powerful motive to an 
induſtrious application. It is a ſoil, which will pro- 
duce an hundred fold, if it be well cultivated. How 
will it then promote the honour of God and the ad- 
vantage of your hearers ? Be cautious therefore how 
you expoſe yourſelf to the regret of hearing it ſaid one 
day by our Lord, Thou ſlothful ſervant give an ac- 
count of the talent that I left with thee.. But if you 
. want both genius and application too, what kind of 
part mult you perform in the pulpit 2 Whatever ge- 
nius Demoſthenes had for eloquence, he was always 
an elaborate compoſer ; * when his friend one day 
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laughed at him for taking ſo much pains in preparing 
his harangues, and learning them by heart, his an- 
{wer was, 1 ſhould be aſhamed to appear before ſo 
great a people unprepared, and without having any 


thing elſe to ſay to them, but what ſhould jult then 


come into my mind. 
pains is neceſſary to ſucceed in ſuch a deſign? Or if 
it be already eſtabliſhed how much more is neceſſary 
40 preſerve it? When preachers have arrived to ſuch 
a particular point of reputation, it is by no means al- 
lowable for them to be indifferent: The public, in 
St. Chryſoſtom's opinion, expects nothing from them 
then, but what is noble, ſublime, and marvellous to 
a very high degree, and if their expectation be not 
3 they begin ſoon to loath and deſpiſe 
hem. Tx | | 2h 
It is not uncommon to find preachers, who come 
near the character of the orator, mentioned by Cicero. 
As they are men of more application than genius, 
they by degrees grow weary of the trouble of compo- 
fing, and are diſcouraged by the continual pains, 
"Which they find neceflary to perform ſo difficult a 
part of their miniſterial function with any honour, — 
_ = Beſides whether it proceed from humour, diſlike or 
' ſecret pride, ſo it is, that the fond extravagancies of 
men, which in this employment are inevitably to be 
endured and digeſted, become inſupportable to them: 
The conſequence whereof is, that in proportion as 
their application abstes, their reputation diminiſhes, 
and they have very ſoon the morti fication to obſerve, 
that all the glory they had acquired in their youth is 
obſcured and eclipſed. _ N 
Having declared that a preacher, who would excel 
zin his profeſſion, ſhould prepare his diſcourſes with 
the utmoſt care and application, he is capable of, I 
add, that he ſhould prepare them in ſuch a manner, 
as they may ſeem in the judgment of the public to be 
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If you are to get a name in the world, how much 
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compoſed without any pains or preparation, an infi- 
nite deal whereof is, however, neceſſary to give 


them this appearance: For every thing in them 
ſhould be eaſy, ſmooth and natural, without any 
ſhew of ſtudy. The art which is made uſe of muſt 
be ſo well concealed, that we may imagine all the 
preacher ſays to be entirely without any, his words 
and expreflions to come naturally into his mouth, 
while he is pronouncing them, that the emotions of 
his heart have their riſe the very moment while he is 
diſcovering them to his hearers. Thus the great {kif 
and labour of the orator conſiſts in delivering every 
thing, he has to ſay, with art, but ſo dexterouſly 


covered, that every thing he ſays may ſeem abſolutely 


without any. EO FS A 
It is a fundamental maxim in the profeſſion of elo- 
quence, that the perfection of art conſiſts in the con- 


_ cealment of it; for it is all loſt as ſoon as it appears; 


when there is too much of it in a diſcourſe, and it is 
too eaſily perceivable, that diſcourſe ceaſes to be elo- 
quent, and is no longer proper to perſuade ; becauſe 
art, when it is too obvious to the hearer's underitand- 
ing, makes him diffident, and deſtroys inſenſibly the 
good opinion he had conceived of the orator's inte- 
grity. He believes, at leaſt ſuſpects, that the orator 


does not declare the real ſentiments of his heart, that 
he uſes diſſimulation and craft, that he endeavours to 


enſnare him, that he has ſome intereſt in deceiving 


him, and diſguiſing the truth. And how think you, 
can the hearer have any inclination to be perluaded 


by him, when his mind is prejudiced with ſuch an 
opinion? gt LT 
Whatever the orator ſays, ſhould, in Ariſtotle's 


judgment, be ſaid in ſuch a manner, that the art 
 Wherewith it is worked up may by no means be diſ- 
covered, and that, far from appearing premeditated, 
it ſhould look as if it were the effect of chance, and 
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roduced extempote, as the pure work of nature: 


The one perſuades, the other is an obſtacle to per- 


fuaſion, becauſe the hearer who perceives it, is upon 


his guard, and is as ſuſpicious of a diſcourſe that 
thews itſelf to be elaborately compoſed, as we gene- 


rally are of adulterated wine. There may be ſaid 
likewiſe to be as much difference between the one and 
the other, as is obſerved to be between the voice of 
Ibeodorus the excellent comedian, and that of the 


other actors of his company; his, is ſo natural, and 
ſo apt to impoſe upon the hearer, that one would ſay, 
it was not the player who ſpoke, but the very perſon, 


whoſe ation is repreſented ; theirs ſeems forced and 


counterfeited. The beſt means of covering the artifi- 
_ clal contrivance of a diſcourſe, is to chuſe Pich words, 
as are moſt ordinary in common uſe ;; after the ex- 
ample. of Euripides, who firſt found out this ſecret 


and diſcovered it to othets. 


One of the moſt celebrated orators of Rome, ac» 


cording to Cicero's relation, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
wonderfully in the art of concealing ingeniouſly all 


the artifice of eloquence. His memory was ſo happy, 


his action lo eaſy, his words and thoughts ſo natural 


and fo proper, that to hear him, he ſeemed as if he 


both ſpoke and thought without having in the leaſt 
troubled himſelf before with the care of meditating, 


and preparing bis ſubject. Yet he was always fo well 


provided, when he was to make his public harangues, 
that the judges themfelves ſometimes were not ſuf- 
ficiently upon their guard to refatt the prevailing 
Charms of his diſcourſe. Lo 0 
The ancient maſters of eloquence, who perfectly 


underſtood the greatneſs of their employment, have 


given it as their opinion, that the reſpe& which the 
orator is to pay the public ſhould ſhew itfelf in fear 
and trembling : And there is reaſon certainly to trem- 
He, when we make this reflection, viz. I am now 
to give an acconnt of all my ſentiments, thoughts and 
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expreſſions to the public. Every preacher may ſay 
with S St. Paul, We are a ſpectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men, than which there are few 
conſiderations more proper to damp and intimidate 
them, This reſpect tempered with fear and modeſty, 
which is. what every underſtanding and prudent orator 
ſhould have always for the public, is a kind of judi- 
cious and ſevere cenſor, every thing that it either ap- 
proves or blames, is generally either approved or 
blamed with reaſon. To conſider and be continually 
repreſenting to ourſelves, that we are to appear before 
a numerous aſſembly, and entertain it for whole 
hours, that we are to look about us, be moved, grow 
pale and tremble ; all this wonderfully coutributes 
to the correcting and perfecting a diſcourſe ; becauſe 
theſe ideas increaſe the attention and application of 
the orator's mind, make him take particular care of 
every thing, examine all his thoughts, words and 
even ſyllables; the efficacious impreſſion, whick 
this idea, The public muſt be my judge, leaves upon 
his mind, is the reaſon, that he is the firſt always to 
ſs the moſt exact and rigorous criticiſm on himſelf. 
ut why is the judgment of the public ſo terrible, 
and ſo much to be regarded? For very often it is 
made up of a multitude of perſons, the generality of 
whom are either ignorant or of a mean capacity. I 
ow it; But the univerſal opinion and judgment of 
this multitude of perſons, who fingly have but an in- 
| different taſte, may be more contiderable as it is the 
| united ſentiment of the whole body, whoſe judgment 
for this reaſon is requiſitely perfect, and con ſequently 
ſure and infallible ; and it is this univerſal. opinion 
2 the orator cannot too much reſpect or appre- 
B e % qr off Fr. 
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hearer, requires of you likewiſe, that you ſhonld ad- 


mit nothing in your diſcourſe which may be reaſon- 


ably offenſive to him, and make him uneaſy, In 


this particular you cannot be too tender, nor obſerve 


all this caution without a great ſhare of moderation, 
good ſenſe and diſcretion. One of our moſt excellent 
maſters was not able to define eloquence in more pro- 
per terms, than by ſaying, that it is wiſdom expreſs- 
ing itſelf with great copiouſneſs. I know no better 
commendation that can be given a man who ſpeaks 


publicly, than to ſay of him, that he never lets fall 


the leaſt thing which may make any one uneaſy ; 
that we run no hazards in hearing him, and that 
every part of his diſcourſe is ſeaſoned and accompa- 
nied with wiſdom. : 


St. Auſtin eſteems diſcretion in a ebriſtian orator 
at ſo high a rate, as to aſſure us, that it is a more va- 


juable talent to ſay things wiſely than eloquently : 


Though to ſpeak truth, and keep it to the definition 
of eloquence, as I have given it, we never ſpeak elo- 


quently without ſpeaking wiſely, We cannot, ſays 
this father, ſpeak e.ther more wiſely or more elo- 
quently, than our ſacred orators have ſpoken ; be- 


cauſe you no ſooner comprehend what they fay, 


than you comprehend too that they ought not to 
have ſaid it otherwiſe : And I leave you to judge 
how much wiſdom is neceſſary to ſay every thing 


conſtantly as we ought to ſay it. When therefore, 


every thing being firit well weighed, all the circum- 
Kances of time and place, of the perſon you repreſent, 


the perſons you ſpeak to, and the matter which you 
treat of; when, | ſay, after an examination of all 


theſe circumſtances, it may be ſaid of you without 


flattery, This preacher ſhould not have delivered 


himſelf in any other manner than that he has fol- 


lowed, be affured that you have then ſpoken very 


eloquently, and conſequently very wiſely. 
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We hear it ſaid very frequently as men return from 
out ſermons, the preacher ſhould not have ſaid ſuck 
a thing, or not in ſuch a way. If the hearer's cen- 
ſute is founded on good reaſon, you may conclude 
from it, that in this place particularly, the preacher 
was not truly eloquent ; becauſe he has not ſpoken 
wiſely, and has been wanting in thoſe decencies 
which his employment indiſpenſably exacts from 


My — — ——_ *. — 
CHAP. XVII. 
Of the decencies to be obferved in preaching. = 


DU it will be ſaid, What are theſe decencies of 
A the pulpit, without which there can be no true 
eloquence ? They are, according to the belt defini- 
tion I can give of them, nothing elſe but that which 
is becoming a chriſtian orator, whether you confider 
the character he repreſents, or the particular and only 
end which he ought to have in view. As for his 
character, it is that of the ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and for the end which he propoſes, it is the conver- 
fion and falvation of his neighbour. Theſe two 
points, which he 1s never fo loſe tight of, ſhould be 
his rule whereby to make a certain judgment of what 
is well or ill becoming the chriſtian orator, of the 
decencies or indecencies of the pulpit. This article 
is of the greateſt importance, and deſerves to be 
handled more minutely. = „ Bel BY 
In the firſt-place ther, I fay, that there is a ſuit 
ableneſs of the ſubje& and matter of the diſoourſe— 
All ſorts of ſubjects do not fit a chriſtian orator, not 
all even of thoſe ſubjects which relate to good manners 


1 J 


and religion. For ſome are ſo low and trivial, that 
the preacher ought not to inſiſt on them : The choice 
of theſe, amidſt ſo many others of a nobler kind, 
that religion lays before him, is an argument of his 
want of taſte and judgment. When we ſpeak on the 
part of God, we ſhould always have things of mo- 
ment to ſay, and to utter __ mean at ſuch a 
time, 1s very unbecoming. me matters ſhould be 
treated of occaſionally and in a curſory way: As for 
example, luxury in dreſs, plays, gaming, &c. an 
entire diſcourſe compoſed purpoſely on ſuch ſubjects, 
is not at all fitting; becaulb Wey do not ſeem propor- 
tionable to the majeſty of the pulpit; at leaſt we 


may ſay, that it is peculiar to great maſters of the 


art, to handle ſubjects of this nature with all decency 
and dignity that is requiſite in the pulpit, Would 
you engage a woman of - the world to relinquiſh her 


excefles, plays, &c. repreſent to her in a lively man- 
ner, ſome important truth of religion, engrave it 
deeply on her mind, and ſhe will no longer be fond 
of the ſtage, and ſoon lay aſide the vanity of her or- 


naments. There are ſome ſubjets which, though 
they abound with moral inſtructions, yet ſeem to be 
taken from the academies at Rome, or the portico 
of Athens; the morality of them is too abſtracted 


and refined, and therefore unfit to make any impreſ- 


ſion. When we hear a preacher propoſing ſubjects 


of this kind to his audience, we ſay within ourſelves, 


What does be mean by talking to us on this matter ? 
Are there no other ſubjects for him to make choice 
of? The meaning of this reflection is, that the 
Yreacher has not fixed upon a ſubject fitting either 
for his hearers or himſelf, and in the very beginning 
of his diſcourſe offends againſt the decencies of the 
pulpit. Laſtly, there are ſome ſubjects which con- 
cern no one, at leaſt not ſufficiently. It is neceſſary, 
that all they who hear you, or however the greateſt 
part of them, ſhould be intereſted in what you. 
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preach to them ; for if they are not, what have they. 
to do at your ſermon? what advantage will they 
reap from it? In their hearts they cry, tell us ſome- 


thing that is proper for us to hear; whereby it is 


eaſily diſcernable, that the great truths of religion 
are always the fitteſt ſubje& for chriſtian eloquence ; 
becauſe they ſuit every man, and moſt nearly con- 
cern us al. | FB 0: ee 
There is in the next place, a ſuitableneſs of the 
proofs, which if you would obſerve, take notice of 
theſe two things: Firſt, never to lay any ſtreſs upon 
a proof which your ſubject does not of itſelf admi- 
niſter; becauſe every that does not belong to it, and 
is far fetched, does not ſuit with it, and for that rea - 
ſon is not becoming. An orator who goes beyond 
his ſubject for his argument, is like a woman, who 
not ſatisfied with the natural beauties which heaven 
bas beſtowed, borrows thoſe from art which do not 
become her, and are ſo far from improving her na- 
tural chatms, that they disfigure then, | 
The ſecond thing to be obſerved'is, never to make 
uſe of any proofs that are not level with the capacity 
of your hearers ; for if they are above theic under- 
ſtanding, and beyond the ſphere of their conception, 
they are not ſuitable and becoming. Whence it haps 
pens but too frequently, that we reaſon in the pulpit 
after the fineſt manner in the world, and while we 
do fo, are all the while groſly deficient in the decen» 
cies and decorum that are pecultar to that vlace. _ 
Thirdly, There is a' fitneſs of time, place and 
perſons. What is proper for a village is not ſa for a 
city; and what is proper for the city, is not ſo al- 
ways for the court: The difference of places makes 
a great difference among the perſons who hear us : 


Here they are of quality, men of the world, of good 


underſtanding and learning, and poliſhed by educa- 
tion; there they are the people only that compoſe 
our audience. 8 both alike, it is evi- 
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dent you will ſay many things that will not become 


you. Decency requires that you ſhould adapt ove 


diſcourſes to the places where you pronounce them, 
and the perſons whom you ſpeak to. The difference 
of times makes another difference in theſe decencies. 
All ſudjects are not proper at all times; ſome are 


peculiarly fitted for certain days and ſeaſons, to which 
_ decency obliges us indifpenſably to accommodate 


ourſelves. He who en Monday in Eaſter-week 
ſhould preach upon faſting, would turn the whole 


audience againſt him: The ſermon may be as fine 


as you pleaſe, that is nothing ; this was not a time, 
it will be faid, to preach on a matter of this nature. 
One of my acquaintance on Afſh- wedneſday preached 


ypon grace, which made fo ill an impreſſion upon 


e mind of his hearers, that they could not efface it 
during the whole lent. Nothing is ſo much to be 


apprehended as an ill ſetting out: The orator ſhould 


be ſo. wiſe as never to fruſtrate the expectation of the 


public; if he does, he never can ſucceed well, but 


will certainly loſe all the fruit of his diſcourſe, how 
excellent and affecting ſoever it may be. The idea 
which the hearer has always freſh in his mind, viz. 
This man preaches what is not proper for him to 
preach, is an invincible bar to all perſuaſion. 


eſteem him preferably to all others, who diſcerns 
conſtantly what baſt becomes him. For the pru- 


dence of an eloquent man ſhould be remarkable in 
| this above all things: but this cannot be, unleſs be 

is diligent in a careful obſervation of times and per- 
ſons. For I am not of opinion that we ſhould ſpeak 
always in the ſame manner to all, or againſt all men. 
He therefore that can adapt his diſcourſe to every 


thing that in decency is required of him, deſerves 
the reputation of a man truly eloquent. An exact 


regard to decencies in the converſation of the world, 


I confiderin myſelf, faid the Roman Orator, what 
kind of orator I could approve, and I find, that 1 
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makes a perfectly well-bred perſon; and an exact re- 
gard to decencies in a diſcourſe makes a perfect 
orator. That which at particular times and before 
particular perſons is ſaid very eloquently, in other 
junctures it is not ſo: whence it follows, that to 
know all the beauties of a diſcourſe, and to perceive 
how eloquent it is, we mult be neceflarily informed 
of all the circumſtances with which it was pro- 
nounced : for want of this knowledge, how many 
beauties are quite loſt to us, that are ſcattered up 
Y and down in the diſcoufes of the moſt excellent 
orators. 5 CC ee ls 
Fourthly, There is a decency of action. The 
chriſtian orator fhould be an actor, but in a way 
very different from the declaimer or comedian. That 
kind of action which is very becoming in theſe, 
would be extremely otherwiſe in him, The ſtage 
will ever be a very improper ſchool to form the ac- 
tion of a preacher, and a man muſt be without the 
very firſt notions of the pulpit, if he would make the 
action of one, who is a player in the opera, or in a 
comedy, the rule of his aftion, who 1s a miniſter of 
the goſpel. What an impreſſion would it make upon 
the minds of his hearers, if while they ſaw and were 
attentive to him, they imagined that they were 
ſeeing and hearing B——<— upon the ſtage. — 
Would this, do you think, be a very favourable diſ- 
Poſition for the moving and converting them? The 
action of a man who ſpeaks on the part of God, 
ſhould be noble and majeſtic, otherwiſe how will 
he ſupport the dignity of that character which he re- 
preſents : ſuch a diſproportion between his action and 
his character, is a very offenſive indecency. His 
action ſhould be warm and ſprightly, becauſe the 
things which he is to ſpeak of being great, terrible, 
and amazing, decency requires that he ſhould ap- 
| ers to de touched, and deeply affected with tbem 
himſelf; otherwiſe men might ſay of him what 
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orator, not only becauſe he runs the 11 
beard, but likewiſe becauſe there is no proportion 
hetween a ſmall voice and the great things he bas to 
ſay. For with this. weak aſſiſtance how impoflible 
weill it be for him to keep up to the dignity of thoſe 
truths which are to be explained by him? Or if he 
ſhould attempt it, what would be the effect of his im- 
potent endeavours? The prophets when they re- 
-ceived their mifſion from God, were commanded 7 
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Cicero ſaid of an orator whoſe action agreed very il! 
with the matter of his diſcourſe, ** If what yon ſay 
were true, would you fpeak of it as you do?“ Let 
him however, be cautious how he ſhews ſuch vehe- 
mencies and extravancies as are without rule or mea- 


ſure : theſe are no way becoming the grandour of his 


miniſtry. Let him carefully avoid a too ſtarched 
and formal geſture ; for beſides that, there is affec- 


tation in it, and that all affectations ſets ill upon him, 


it makes the hearer think that the preacher is more 


taken up with a deſire of pleaſing the eye, than of 
moving the heart; than which nothing is more un- 
becoming a man, the deſign of whoſe preaching 


mould be only the converſion of his audience. A- 
nother particular to be obſerved in his geſture is, 
that it ſhould not be too circumſtantial, ſo as to de- 
ſcribe by it every thing he ſays: this is acting the 


comedian, which 1s very ueſuitable to the majeſty of 


an ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt. Remember that you 


are performing the part of a ſacred orator, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to ſpeak and pronounce clearly; not that 


of a prophane actor, whoſe part it is to imitate and 
- repreſent things and perſons. Be ſure therefore that 


while you aſſume all the graces and beauties. of a 


good actor, that you do not forfeit with your hearers 
all the authority of a-good man, and lay aſide the 
-gravity which is ſo agreeable with your character. 


' A ſmall voice to me ſeems We, myo the chriſtian 
of not being 


2:46. 8d e 


To lift up their voices like trumpets,” in order to 


to what a great variety of decencies, if we run par- 
ticularly through all of them, does the very action 
only of the preacher oblige him? for there is action 
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proclaim the ſins of the people, and oppoſe them: 


in his face, his eyes, in all the motions of his perſon, 
and in his very ſilence, which it is of infinite conſe- 
quence to obſerve in obedience to this great maxim, 
that nothing can pleaſe but what is becoming. 

A preacher therefore cannot too much reflect upon 
every thing, that, with reſpect to his action, may 
be well or ill becoming; the leaſt indecency in this 
point, immediately gives offence, becauſe it ſtrikes 


the eyes. But it muſt be confeſſed, that this moſt 


excellent perfection, which conſiſts in ſaying and do- 


ing always what is decent in a proper manner, is not 


to be attained by art only; nature has a great, if not 
the better ſhare in it. It is no conſequence at all, 

that a thing which is becoming in one ſhould be ſo in 
another. That which may be done by you according 


to the rules of art, will ſometimes be very improper 


in you, while that which another does againſt all 


rules ſhall become him perfectly well; this is the ſe- 
cotet and unaccountable reaſon, why every thing, even 


the deſects of ſome are pleaſing, and that the very 


virtues of others are ungraceful. 


Cicero deſcribing the action of one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Roman Orators ſays, his geſture did not ex- 


Preſs his words, but ſuited more his ſentiments and 


thoughts. His voice was ſtrong and laſting, but na- 


_ turally hoarſe ; yet this imperfection was ſo far from 
being difagreeable in him, that he improved it to his 
advantage; for it made his action more moving and 

; 7 Nh nos torrent 


We may ſee what idea Demoſthenes had of the 


neceflity and effiacacy of a good pronounciation in | 
order to accompliſh the dere of eloquence, - When 


Jy 


11 


we read that he was unmindful of nothing which was 


neceſſary to make him perfect in it, that he even ſtu- 
died how to regulate his whole action before a look- 
ing-glaſs; this precaution may be of uſe, but it is 


not ſufficieut. The looking-glaſs is indeed a ſkilful 
painter, but it is mute, it repreſents things without 
ſaying a word. Vou may think that a geſture, mo- 
tion or poſture of the body becomes you, and be miſ- 


taken. How many perſons couſult every day their 


looking-glaſs about the ornaments of their dreſs, 


which, if it could ſpeak, would ſay a great deal to 


them, A ſincere and underſtanding friend, who ob- 


ſerves you while you pronounce your diſcourſe, and 


beſides is careful in collecting the ſeveral opinions of 
the public, and then communicates them to you, is 
of much greater ſervice to you than the trueſt mirror. 
_ Fifthly, There is a decency of age, that which be- 


comes a preacher when he is young, is not always fo 
when he is in a more advanced age. A glittering, 


florid and embelliſhed ſtyle, a great deal of politeneſs 
in a diſcouiſe, with thoughts that are more agreeable 
than ſolid, expreſſions more magnificent than uſeful 


or neceſſary, a certain copiouſneſs and rapidity of 


words with I know not what fire and vivacity of ima- 
gination, are all tolerable, nay, pleaſing in a young 


preacher ; but a more mature age requires gra ver or- 
naments and more ſevere beauties. If you are wiſe, 
lay aſide theſe juvenile beauties as early as you can, 
at leaſt be ſure to do ſo then when you perceive your- 
{elf begin to be more in years. Unleſs you take this 
precaution, you muſt determine to undergo the un- 


eaſineſs of ſeeing: your reputation diminiſh in pro- 


portion as you grow more in age, and to find your- 
ſelf deſpiſed when old, though you were eſteemed 


and admired when young! Remember the fate of 


the celebrated Roman;Orator-: Perhaps no orator 
was ever more wonderfully. applauded in his youth, 
but when he was loaded with years and honours, at 


11 
a time when the public had a right to expect ſome- 
thing more majeſtic and grave from him, his per- 
formances were not received with equal admiration. 
He was ftill the ſame Hortenſius; the beauties of 
bis ſtyle and thoughts, and the charms of his diſ- 
courſes were ſtill the fame ; but theſe no longer be- 
came bim = TS 5 
It is difficult, you will ſay, to change our ſtyle, 
and I confeſs, when the mind has taken a particular 
turn and manner of exprefling what it thinks, it coſts . 
ſome pains to altet it and affume another. For ihis WII 
reaſon I adviſe a preacher, how young ſoever he may 14 
be, when he begins the ſtudy of chriſtian eloquence, 
to form a ſtyle that may ſuit all times and ages.— 
If he is ſo happy as to do this, he will never be under 
the uneaſy neceſlity of changing it, and will have no 
other care upon him, but that of perfecting himſelf 
in it. Now the ſtyle which is proper for all times and 
ages is the fame with that which is ſuitable to the true 
Character of a Miniſter of the Goſpel, who has al- 
ways things very important and noble to deliver on 
the part of God. What this ſtyle is you will ſee 
CJ „ 
In the fixth place, there is a decency of ſtyle. 
Style is a certain manner of conceiving things and 
_ repreſenting them by words, after that we have con- 
ceived them. Decency of ſtyle therefore c onſiſts in 
thinking and exprefiing ourſelves in a manner ſuit- 


able to the perſon who ſpeaks, and to the things of 14 

which he ſpeaks. Upon this principle we may de- þ 

= termine certainly what ſort of ſtyle is fitting for a Kg 

| | chriſtian orator. Shall we ſay it is the glittering and MY 
|  florid-ſtyle ? God forbid. For does it become, do | 


you think, an ambaſſador of Jeſus Chritt, who is 
_ charged with the converſion of the world, to amule 


1 himſelf with giving a luſtre to words, and with ſtrow- 
5 ing flowers ? Is a fin ner to be inſpired with the dread 


2 
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of God's Judgments, by ſcattering, if I may ſay fo; 
lillies and roſes in his way? Is not this rather effected 
by heaping coals of fire on his head, according to St. 
Panl's expreflion ? Is it with a florid ſt yle, that men 
deſcribe the torments of hell, and the hortors of a 
death in fin ? Is it with dazzling words that we are 
terrified ? that our obdurate hearts are broken, and 
that tears of compunction are extorted ſrom us? 
What a diſproportion is there between this kind of 
ſtyle and all theſe ſeveral ends fo peculiar to the 


wrencher ? And conſequently what an :ndecency is . 
it too? I affirm therefore without heſitating upon it, alr 
that the ſublime ſtyle is the only one proper for the Its 
chriſtian orator, becauſe it is the only one which is ad 
ſuitable to the majeſty of that character which he is 2M 
to maintain, to the importance of the affairs he is to = 
handle, and to the excellency of the end which e || p 
ſhon!d propoſe to himſelf. Conſult the prophets who I Þ 
will for ever be the moſt perfect model of that ſtyhfe 1 2 


which the evangelical preachers ſhould endeavour to 5 
attain 3 though the genius of each differs, yet theß { 
all agree in being ſublime ; becauſe they were to 
ſpeak from God, were to declare great and wonderful 
events, and intended all of them, to terrify, alarm 

and convert: And what other ſtyle than the ſublime 

could be fitting for ſuch a-defign ? Learn therefore in 

the ſchool of theſe inſpired men, what the true ſtyle 

is, which is proper for you to uſe, and as' every 
thought preſents itſelf to Four mind, as every word 

is deſcribed by your hand upon the -papet aſk your= 


| elf this queſtion, Is this becoming my character ?;zz *N*_ 


For ſays St. Auſtin, when what is ſaid is unſuitable 
to the perſon who ſpeaks, there is au end of elo- 

quence. But how comes it about, that it is fo ut- 4 
terly loſt by any failure of the orator in decencies.— Sz 
This very clear. reaſon may be given for it, viz. that 

it evidently ſhews a want of underſtanding and good 
ſenſe ; and it is no leſs evident, that whatever is faid. 


, 


4 
* 
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at the ex pence of underſtanding and good ſenſe, cau 


never be ſaid eloquently. Wiſdom therefore is the 


principle, and foundation of all true and ſound elo- 
quence; this ſhould preſide abſolutely over all your 
thoughts, regulate all your ſentiments, and guide 
Jour pen: So that it may ſeem to thoſe that hear 


you, as if they beheld wiſdom itſelf coming forth out 
of your heart, as from the place of its proper habita- 


tion, ſeat itſelf upon your lips, and expreſs itſelf by 


your mouth ; and eloquence at the ſame time as an 


_ inſeparable companion affociating with it, without 
_ almoſt any invitation from wiſdom to put itſelf into 
its retinue. And is not this the very thing which we 

admire in the prophets ? The ſpirit, that animates 
them, prompts them always to ſpeak wiſely and elo- 
quently ; not that the wiſdom, with which they are 
: olentifully endowed, is buſied with the care of ſpeak- 

ing eloquently, but that eloquence conſtantly follows 
and never forſakes wiſdom. _ 5 


There is a pe na ſort of eloquence, which be- 
comes men o 


any other would agree very ill with them, neither 


would it at all ſuit with any other perſons, than ſuch, 
as like them, are appointed to ſpeak on the part of 
God, and to declare his adorable will to men. 
To this decency of ſtyle ſhould be refered the de- 
cency of terms and expreſſions, of turns and figures, 
of ornaments, deſcriptions, manners and human paſ- 
 fions, &c. We will not inſiſt at large on all theſe 
decencies: This would be to undertake what we 
have already performed; for by all that we have {| 
ſaid in treating on theſe matters, it will be eaſy for 
you to diſcover what well or ill becomes the preacher : 
Lou will be able to diſcern, that this whole work is 


K 3 


an extraordinary character, who have 
ſomething divine in them; and this is that which the 
prophets make uſe of, or rather which the Lord has 
inſpired them with. It becomes them ſo well, that 
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one continued texture of reſlections and maxims 
upon the decencies of the pulpit: There every thing 


is tranſacted with a regard to the end of our evangeli- 
cal miniſtry : Nothing is approved by us, but what 
bears a proportion to this end, every thing is cenſured 
which dces not tend to it, or removes us at a diſtance 
from it. All things that are proper to conduct you to 


your end will perpetually become you well. All 


things that are proper to divert you from it, will be 
perpetually miſ-becoming... ts 5 e 

With what ſcrupulous exactneſs therefore ſhould 
you obſerve this almoſt infinite detail of decencies, 
which compoſe all the force and beauty of eloquence, 
whether ſacred or prophane ? For herein confiſts the 
ſectet charm diſcernable throughout the whole diſ- 


courſe, which lays faſt hold upon the ſoul, and ſub- 

| This is what forms 
that admirable relation of all the parts to one another, 
| which has a bewitching power. Every thing pleaſes, 


dues the moſt rebellious wills. 


| becauſe every thing is becoming; every thing per- 


1uades, becauſe every thing is ſuited well and pro- 
perly. But what an extent of reaſon and wiſdom is 
neceflary, never to ſay or do any thing, but what is 


becoming? What a profound knowledge of the heatt 
of man? What a perfect acquaintance with the man- 


ners and languane of the worlki ? What a rectitude 
and ſenſibility of heart ? What a good taſte and judg- 
ment in all things? What penetration and diligent 


application to every thing ? For, in the opinion of 
the greateſt maſters, nothing is fo difficult in the art 


of ſpeaking well, as to dittinguiſh what is becoming. 


| They agree likewiſe, that the conſtant and accurate 
"obſervation of the decencies of eloquence is the per- 


fectlon of this art. 


By what kind of fatality then, or rather, by What 
diſorder in the mind of man, does it come to pals, 


that ſome particular preachers, who are unacquainted 


with the fictt elements of their function, ſhould form 


———— — —ͤ — 


ſo ſtrange an idea, as we fee they do, of the pulpit ? 
Fw look upon it as a ſtage, upon which reaſon and 
ſenfe are not allowed to appear, where they 


FOO 
think they have a privilege to be extravagant with im- 
panty, and without being ſo much as liable to the 


reptoaches of any one. They imagine that when 


thing, which is naturally obvious to the common 


ſenfe of all the world, though this be the very thing 
they ſhould ſay. They are perſuaded, that they are 
obliged by the duty of their miniſtry to keep always 


_ at a diſtance from good ſenſe, to have no manner of 


commerce with it, and to bid adieu to it conſtant! 
before they get up into the pulpit : This likewiſe is 


a law inviolably obſerved by them in the compoſition 


of their diſcourſes ; it is the ſtar tbat lights and ditects 


them. They rejea every thing that is offered to 


them by good fenſe, and have no concern at all to 
get into the road, that it points out to them. They 
are never ſo well pleaſed as when they are running in 
unbeaten ways, and, roads unknown to them; and 


Hatter themfelves with a belief, that they never were 
more eloquent, then when they have faid ſuch things, 


as common ſenſe never could. They are tranſportetl 


with a violent and immoderate defire of ſaying ſome- 


thing extraordinary without perceiving that this is 
almoſt always ſomething very extravagant. Hence 


it proceeds, that it is more uncommon than we ima- 
pirie to ſee a man in the pulpit, whom reaſon and 
r ſenſe have not forſaken. Yet there is no ſuch 


ing as being eloquent, unleſs prudence, reaſon and 
good ſenfe prevail there. For by being eloquent we 
mean, the ſaying things proper to perſuade, and can 


this be, without expreffing them always wifely, 
ſenſibly and rationally? Is not perſuaſion the great 
and difficult work of human reaſon ? And ate rational 
'beings to be otherwiſe perſuaded than by reafon ?— 
Conſider therefore betimes this fundamental truth, 
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it. For is it not a prophanation not to Ar 


that every thing which is contrary to prudence, rea - 


ſon and good ſenſe, is oppoſite to eloquence, and 


that it is im poſſible to be eloquent, without being 
wiſe and reaſonable: No one, ſays the Roman 


Orator, can ſpeak well, who does not think e 
and the applying ourſelves to the ſtudy of true e 


- 
L 


o- 


quence is the ſame thing with applying ourſelves to 


the ſtudy of prudence. What an injury the refore do 


theſe preachers to the evangelical miniſtry, who may 


be ſaid to get into the pulpit, only, to declare war 


againſt good ſenſe? They bring their function into 
diſrepute by creating inſenſibly this miſtaken preju- 

dice in the minds of their hearers, viz. That the 
eloquence of the pulpit conſiſts only in the conceptions 
of an imprudent mind, aud in the ſallies oſ an ill 


governed imagination: What an injury do they like- 
wiſe to the word of God? Certainly n 
the 


word with wiſdom, which wiſdom itſelf hath dic- 


| tated? Nor is it any excuſe to ſay, that what we 


publiſh to the people is above reaſon, For how ele- 
vated ſoever the truths of chriſtianity may be above 


human wiſdom and reaſon, this does not exempt the 


Preacher from ſpeaking of them always reaſonably 
and wiſely. He is very much concerned, if his 
memory at any time fails him; why is he not as 
much fo when good ſenſe is wanting ? Is it becauſe 


the abſence of good ſenſe is not ſo difhonourable and 
reproachful a defect, as the weakneſs of his memory? 


Whereas indeed it is without compariſon much more 
ſo ? What then is the reaſon that we are ſo ſenſibl 


touched with the one, and fo little diſturbed with the 

other? Can it be becauſe the defects of memory are 
obvious to all the world? There is no one perſon in 
the moſt numerous aflembly, that does not perceive 


them, and the preacher is himſelf the firſt, who be- 
comes ſenſible of them: But the defects of good 
fenſe do not make ſuch a quick imprefion, Theſe 
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ate a ſort of ecliþſts much leſs remarkabfe; there 
are only ſome particular perſotis that take notice of 
them ; they ate unobſerved by the generality, and 


by the preacher more than by any other. Can it be 


becauſe the public is accuſtomed to the defects of 
Food ſenſe, and is not fo to the defects of memory? 


For where there is one whoſe memory betrays him, 
there are numbers who are deſerted by good ſenſe? 
Whether this be the reaſon or not, ſo far we ate 


fure, that if we make a right eſtimate of things, it is 
better to have our memory fail us an hundred times, 
than our judgment once: The preacher who wants 
the vie is to be pitied, but he who wants the other 
is always to be blamed, e 5 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Chriſtian Orator's Conſideration of his Hearers, 


_ and the meaſures he is to obſerve with them. 


s ſoon as you perceive or even ſuſpect, that 
any particular of what you have to ſay, 


may be offenſive to the heater, create a diſlike in 
him, or affect his reputation, tho' it were the fineſt 


thing imaginable, bury it immediately in profound 
filence. There are ſome people who had rather loſe 


a friend than a witty ſaying. But can any preacher 


_ conſent to forfeit all the good graces of his hearers, 


and at the fame time all the confidence too that they 
ſhould have in him, rather than determine with him 
ſelf to loſe an expreſſion, or a thought? what elſe 
can be ſaid of a preacher, who is of this character, 
but that his hearers are not very dear to him, not 


their falvation, what he has much at heart? 


© 
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I mean, that may do ſo reafonably ; for if it be ow- 
ing to the evil diſpoſition of his mind or heart, that 


what you ſay is diſpleaſing to him, perſiſt however 


in ſaying it, as becomes a zealous preacher, and one 
who is faithful to the duty of his miniſtry; after the 
example of St, Chryſoſtom, who exprefſes himſelf 
in theſe terms to his audience. I know there are 
„ ſome among you, to whom it is no pleaſure to 


hear me, and who cannot endure that I ſhould 
* ſpeak to them ſo often on the contempt of riches : 


© but what advantage would you reap from my fie 


„ lence? will this, ſuppoſe I ſhould ceaſe to admoniſh 


** you of your duty, will this deliver you from hell? 


on the contrary, would not your diſquiet be en- 


4 creaſed by the liberty of repeating your vices with- 


* ut controul? and ſhould I not by this mean ſilence 


4“ be involved with you in the ſame condemnation ? 


of what ſervice then would my miſtaken and cruel 


& complaiſance be to you? Since it would produce 


© nothing beneficial to you, and would rather be an 
„ aggravation of your misfortune > What profit 


* could it be to you, if while I flatter you with 
«© words that are agreeable to you, I in reality plunge 
«© you into eternal ſorrow 2? If J am more tender of 
% offending your ears, than of wounding your ſouls, 
 ©* and to gratify the one, ſhould let the other periſn 
« everlaſtingly? Is it not much more eligible, 
to be here the cauſe of ſome little pain, and excite 
«« ſome tranſitory concern in you, which may deli- 
« yer you from an unextinguiſhable fire?“ 


Be ſcrupulouſly careful not to infert any thing in | 


your diſcourſe, that has any air or appearance of 


ſatyr : the ſpirit of ſatyr and the ſpirit of God do not 
agree well together: a preacher who is guilty of this 


fault, will never perſuade or convert his hearers. 


The pulpit is not a place thus to fatisfy that inclina» 


When [I affirm, that the Chriftian orator ſhould 
advance nothing, which may make the hearer uneaſy, 
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tion, which is fo natural to us, of cenſuring and 
criticizing ; we appear in it, in order to move and 
change the hearts of men. Not that we are forbidden 
to make deſcriptions in the pulpit : Chriſtian elo- 
gquence not only allows, but requires this: but then 
our hearts and tongues ſhould be animated with a 
Chriſtian zeal, not with a ſpirit of ſharpneſs, with 
paſſion and cenſure. Let your deſcriptions be appli- 
cable to all the world, but not applied to any one 
particularly. Exclaim and thunder againſt vice, but 
ſpare and reſpect perſons. It is not allowable for the 
Chriſtian orator to ridicule, 1 do not fay perſons, for” 
this would be criminal in him, but even vice itſeif. 
He ſhould render it as odious as he can by his de- 
ſcriptions of it, and not ridiculous. Otherwiſe in- 
| ſtead of performing the part of a preacher, he acts 
that of a comedian. Imitate the old philoſopher, 
who knew ſo well how to ſeaſon his diſcourſes with 
all the graces of eloquence. His air was ſerious, but 
not ſour, his preſence created reſpe& without a mix- 
ture of fear, his extream politeneſs equalled the purity 
of his manners, he made war againſt the vices of 
men, not againſt the men themſelves, he reclaimed 
thoſe that were in error without inſulting them.— 
There is no perſuading a man by laughing at him 
and his defects, or by railing at them in abuſive _ 
terms. One malicious or fatyrical touch coming ac» 
cidentally from you, is ſufficient to ſet the whole 
_ afſembly againſt you. It is to no purpoſe to harangue 
a hearer, whom you have thus made your enemy; 
& you will be ſure to gain nothing upon him. For as 
| ſoon as he begins to hate, he preſently ceaſes to be- 
lieve you. [EY Ln EP Ov. 
What a tender regard does St. Chryſoſtom expreſs 
for the perſons of men, while he encounters their 
defects and attacks their vices ? If his ſubje& leads 
him to ſpeak againſt the etc and vanity of women, 
what precaution does he uſe? There are thoſe, 
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% fays he, ſometimes among you, who have wives 
devoted to the world, fond of all luxurious exceſſes, 
and wallowing in delights; tbat indulge them- 
* ſelves in an ungovernable liberty of talking, are 
„ inconſtant and fickle. It is hard I know for ſo 
„ many imperfections to meet together in one ſingle 
woman: but ſuppoſe ſhe is ſuch an oue as we have 
« deſcribed, you ſhould conſider well how to govern 
* her. You are ſurprized perhaps at my ſpeaking 


of women rather than of men. I am not ignorant 


that there are ſome men, who are worſe than I 
© have ſuppoſed theſe women to be. But as men is 


* eſtabliſhed in a ſupertority over the women, the 
* order, which God hath appointed, makes it ne- 

„ ceſlary for me to ſpeak here rather of the woman; 
* not becauſe I believe her the more wicked of the 


„two, for ſuch things are ſometimes to be diſcerned 


in men as no woman would venture to be guilty 


of: Think not then that it is out of any contempt 
of the ſex, that I propoſe the women to you. I 
«« declare I am very far from this thought, and the 
% only reaſon of my doing ſo, is, becauſe this ex- 
% ample is more ſuitable to my ſubjeR. 


It is not ſufficient to admit nothing in your, diſcourſe 


that may draw upon you the averſion and hatred of 


your hearer : You ſhould farther be acquainted with 
the art of introducing every thing iato it, that may 


procure his friendſhip and good-will. When once 


you have won his affection, you have half perſuaded 


im; but the great and perhaps only ſecret to pro- 


cure his affection, is to make him fenfible that you 
love him, that you fincerely wiſh his happineſs, and 
that, like St. Paul, you would cheerfully ſacrifice 


your life for the falvation of his ſoul. Then you 


may with good aſſurance of ſucceſs exhort, excite, 


beſeech and reprove him: Every thing you ſay will 


be well received; what is there, that we ſhould not 


readily do to perſuade our bearers that we love them; 


E 


we ſhould forget uothing that is conducive to this end, 


no effuſions and overflowings of the heart, *o teſti- 


mony of affection, charity and tenderneſs ſhould be. | 


* 


wanting. Let us imitate St. Paul, who ſaid and did 


every thing, that he might make himſelf beloved by 
thoſe, whom he was deſirous of gaining to Jeſus 
Chriſt, and might perſuade them that they were be- 

loved by him. O ye Corinthians, he cries, our 


* mouth is opened unto you, our heart 1s enlarged. 


Ve are not ftraitned i 1 us, but ye are ſtraitned in 


your own bowels. Now for a recompence in the 
„fame, I ſpeak as unto my children, be ye alſo en- 
*© larged. Would to God you could bear with me a 
5e little in my folly ; and indeed bear with me, For 


J am. jealous over you with godly jealouſy.— 
L fore you not? God knoweth. 


*© Wherefore ? Becauſe I loy 
l fay the truth in Chriſt, ſaith St. Paul to the 


© Romans, I lie not, my conſcience alſo beareth me 
* witneſs in the Holy Ghoſt, that I have great hea - 
*© vineſs, and continual ſorrow in my heart, for 1 


could wiſh, that myſelf were accurſed from Chriſt 
„for my brethreu. I beſeech you, ſays. he to the 
*© Galatians, be as lam; for 1 | 

Where is then the bleſſedneſs ye ſpake of? For I 


*© bear ye record, that if it had been poſſible, ye would 


have plucked out your own eyes, and have given 
*© them to me. Am I therefore. become your enemy, 
*“ becauſe I tell you the truth? My little children, 


* of whom [ travail in birth again until Chriſt be 
* formed in you. It is meet for me, faith he to the 
5 Fido s, to think this of you all, becauſe I 
have you in my heart. For God is iny record, 


* how greatly I long after you all in the bowels o. 
„ Jeſus Chriſt, Yea, and if I be offered upon the 
© ſacrifice and ſervice of your faith, I joy and res 


' * 
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off the duſt of m y feet againſt you, nor withdraw 
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Let us learn after the example of this great apoſtte, 
to intermix in our diſcourſes theſe ardent expreſſions 
of an evangelic charity. What impreſſions muſt ſuch 
- fentiments as theſe ſpringing from a heart warmed 
with zeal, make upon the hearers ? 5 = 
St. Chry ſoſtom the great imitator of St. Paul's 
ebarity as well as of his eloquence, cannot be ſatis- 
ted till he has convinced his hearers, that he has 
all the ſentiments of the moſt lively tenderneſs for 
them: l conjure you, my brethren, ſays he, to 
e receive us with affection, when we enter into this 
place. When we ſay to you, Peace be with you; 
** anſwer, And with thy ſpirit ; but with heart rather 
than lips, and with floors, wiſhes: rather than the 
formal ſound of words only. If after you bave 
* ſaid publicly to me, Peace be with thy ſpirit, you 
** notwithſtanding at your return home, make war 
*< againſt me, and purſue me with all ſorts of inju- 
** ries, calumnies and outrages, what muſt the world 
ſay of this peace, which-you have given me in the 
4% church? For my own part I affure you, that 
though you ſhould ſpeak all imaginable evil of me, 
I would till continu? my molt ſincere wiſhes for 
your peace; I would ſtill preſerve the moſt pure 
*« affeRtion for you: For Jam ſenſible that I have 
all the bowels of a true father towards you. If 
upon ſome occaſions my reprimands are a little ſes 
** vere, they proceed from a zeal for your ſalvation :. 
But when | batieve, that in private you ſpeak re- 
* proachfully of me, and that too in the very houſe 
of God you do not hear me with à ſpirit of peace: 


++ I am very much afraid of your encreafing my af- 


_« fliction, not by endeavouring to blacken me with 


* 'wherewith God menaces all thofe, who deſpiſe 
the preachers of his word, Though I do not ſhake 


«« caluranies, but by rejecking the peace I offer you, 
and by drawing the puniſhments upon yourſelves, | 
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*« Chriſt hath pronounced againſt you, remains firm. 


For my own part | will not ceaſe to continue my 
good wiſhes of peace to you; if you reject them 


« with contempt, I repeat it once more, I will not 
0 ſhake off the duſt from of my feet againit you. — 
*« Not that I would in this point diſobey my Saviour, 


but becauſe the charity wherewith he has inſpired 
me for you, would reſtrain me. I am no longer 
sat liberty to forſake this church; here | am neceſ 
* farily to abide, and ſuffer to the very end of my 


„ life. Receive us therefore, as St. Paul ſaid to a 


3 * whom he conjured in theſe words te admit 
86 N 


um; not to their table, but within their hearts. 


„This, my brethren, is all we aſk of you, we 


*« defire nothing at your hands but this ardent charity, 
this fincere and real friendſhip. If you refuſe to 


love us, at leaſt be kinder to yourſelves, and re- 


** nounce that unhappy indifference, with which you, 


are poſſeſſed. It will be ſufficient conſolation to us 


to fee you improve, and make a progreſs in the 


ways of God: My affection to you will appear 


„% much greater, when all the demonſtrations of it 


meet with no returns of love from you. We give 
*« you what we have received, and while we make 
this preſent to you, deſire nothing from you, but 
. * your love: If we are unworthy of it, yet however 


„love us, and perhaps your charity will make us 


more deſerving of it. 5 „ 
Ils it poffible to forbear loving that paſtor, who 
profeſſes ſo tender and diſintereſted an affection for 
us? And if we once love him, is it poflible not to 


be perſuaded by what he fays to us? Nothing is fo 


eloquent, nothing ſo perſuaſive as the mouth of that Þ} 
= perion whom we love,  _ „ | 
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* from your ſociety ; yet the ſentence which Jeſus 
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CHAP. XIX. FA 
Of the Chriftian Orator”s reſpect for the word of 


* 


God. 


"PI UT what profound reſpect and religious vene- 
* ration ſhould the chriſtian orator have for the 
Word cf God, whereof he is the miniſter and diſ- 

penſer ? As it js his duty to know better than ny other 

' perſon the full majeſty and grandeur of it, it is his 
duty likewife to pay a greater reſpect to it. „ Hea- 
ven and earth were Pleat, the mountains were 

| ſhaken ; I tremble, ſays St. Auſtin, at tie date fight 
of theſe adorable characters, I ain ſeized with terror, 


o 
3 * * 


but with a reſpeAful terror, anda ktembling that pro- 


ceeds from love.“ 


f you reſpet the word of God as vou ought to 
do, endeavour by your diſcourſe to keep up the ma- 
jeſty and grandeur of it. Learn the art of repreſenting 


it to the people's eyes with all its beauty and mag- 


nificence, that it may loſe nothing of its true value 
© In your mouth, Do not debaſe it by your ſtyle; 


| this, in order to be ſuitable to the word of God ſhould | 
de tioble and ſublime - the low and middle ſtyle is by 


no means becoming it. 


I fee nothing more proper, as I have ſaid before, 
to give your ſtyle that ſubſimity, which is worthy of 


God's word, than the reading of the prophets. In 


theſe divine ofators, who were Warmed and tranſported 
*with the Holy Spirit, we find ſuch turns, figures and 
expreſſions, as the prophane never could arrive af.— 


Is it poſſible to read them and underſtand what we 
_ _ vead, without breaking out into this exclamation with 


Me el > ode eo nl Eo. ae e 
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St. Auſtin, “ O inimitable eloquence, the peculiar | 
perfection whereof is, to be ſo much the more ter- 
rible, as it is more pure, and ſo much the more ve- 
bhement, as it is more ſolid !'' There ſhould be ſome + 
thing terrible and amazing in the chriſtian orator ; 
for the matters which he is to ſpeak of, are generally 
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of this nature; and it is the indiſpenſible duty of an 0 
orator to proportion his ſtyle to the ſubjects which he | 
handles. Now the ſublime ſtyle is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to infuſe horror and conſternation into the minds 
and hearts of men. en, acgy 5 HON 
It is a part of this reſpe& which is due from you to 
the word of God, never to blend it with any other 
which has no relation to it. Such a mixture would 
not do it any honour : It might indeed render it con- 
temptible to the people; for they not ſufficiently dif- 

tinguiſhing what is the pure word of God from what 

is not, would include both one and the other under 

the diſadvantageous idea which they might conceive 
of them: To which we may add, that this diſte- 
ſjpectful medley, would weaken the wholeſome im- 
preſſions of the word of God upon the minds and 
hearts of men. For God has annexed to his word, 
only the grace of a ſaving perſuaſion; it is the pro- 
perty of this alone to hake the wilderneſs, and break 
the ceders of Lebanon, and not of our voice, how 
loud ſoever it may be; nor of our reaſonings, with 
what ſtrength ſoever they may be conceived; nor of 
our expreffions, bow lively and ſprightly ſoever they | 
may appear. Theſe are weak inſtruments indeed; [ 
unleſs the grace of God gives life and force to all 


theſe qualities, what ſbould we do? Nothing but. 
deat the air with an empty ſound of words. l 


There are two things to be diftinguiſhed in the 
word of God, which we preach : Firſt, the externab -_ 
and ſenſible word, which er out ot tbe 

preacher's mouth, ins the ears of thoſe that hear 
$a Fr: FT I WEL HE Fas 8.3 Sn . >; "BUS ; 
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it ; by means whereof the image of the truths of 
chriſtianity is conveyed as through a channel, into 
their very minds. — this word as ſenſible and ex - 
ternal as it is, is yet divine; becauſe it is either com- 
pojeg. of the ſame terms and expreſſions which Ged 
himſelf makes uſe of when he condeſcends to ſpeak 
to us; or becauſe it repreſents to us thoſe truths only 
which have been uttered by the mouth of God Him 
ſelf : But this, as 1 may ſay, is but the body of 
.. God's work. Secondly therefore, there is an inte- 
rior ſecret word, which is the ſoul, which firikes the 
mind and heart in proportion as the exterior word 
affects the ſenſes : And this is that grace which ani- 
mates and keeps up the force of the external and ſen- 
fible word. 3 J TOTAL ET FIR 
Two preachers, ſays St. Auſtin, ſpeak to you at 
the ſame time, and act both upon your mind and 
beart, one without you aud viſible to you, the other 
within you and inviſible. For the amiable and mers 
ciful providence of God has been pleaſed to annex 
What we call actual grace with the preaching of bis 
word; 1 mean certain beneficial illuminatious of the 
underſtanding, and holy inſpirations of the will.— 
It is of conſequence to comprehend rightly this point 
of do@rine, which includes the whole myſtery of 
N p reaching | rahas af) 
When the preacher's voice ſtrikes your ear, it gives 
bitth to certain thoughts which ariſe that inſtant in 
our mind upon the ſubject of the truths that he has 
8 to you and creates certain motions in your 
heart, which dgpend upon the } impreſſion that his 
voice, his action, bis expreſſions, his, images and 
proofs make upon you, while God on his part pro- 
duces other thoughts aud motions in you, which 
make you pereeive and underſtand theſe truths after 
ſuch a manner as ſurpaſſes the power of the preacher, 
and every thing elſe ; which ſublime and ſuperyatural 
manner of inſtructing and affecting you, is called 


* 


actual graee. May it not after this be ſaid, that the 


word of God publiſhed by the lawful miniſters of the 


goſpel, is a kind of ſacrament in the chriſtian church, 
| Fi. it is an exterior and ſenſible fign of an interior b 


and inviſible grace? 


Not that there is any connexion or natural de- 


pendence between the thoughts and ſentiments which 
the word of God that we. preach may excite in you, 
and the ſentiments that grace may perbaps at the ſame 
time effect; this we are far from either ſaying or 
thinking: we acknowledge that theſe thong hts and 
ſalutary motions are abſolutely independent of all the 


efforts of human eloquence : and that if grace is 
almoſt inſeparable from the word of God, it is his 
good pleaſure to appoint it fo; and that this myſte- 


rious union is the pure work of his will; an unien 


 thatdoes not at all ſtrike at the D inaypengancy 


of grace. And this is what infinitely heightens the 
merit, excellency, force and majeſty of the miniſtry 


of God's word. 


iu e this big foendaton hat we to 


with confidence to you, Be diligent hearers of the 
word of God, and you will be iuſtructed, affected 


and conyerted : becauſe the word of God proceeding 


from the mouth of his preachers, will be a happy 


OP portunit for grace to inſtruct, Move, and reform : 
you : for herein conſiſts that power which breaks the 


moſt obdurate hearts, and that myſterious union 


which triumphs over them. If this be the Sport, 5 
e 


ment of pro vidence, it is, you will ſay, of little im- 


= 


| portance, whether the preachers whom we hear are 


good or bad: good or bad they will touch us equal 
and enlighten us, it being the grace of God whi 


does this without any, dependence On the preacher. 8 


But this is a wrong conſequence: for though that 
grace which jnvigorates the word of God aud ani» 
yet it does mot follow, thatit ſhould be of 


erent to 
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you, whether the preacher whom you hear be good 
or bad, ſuppoſing you had regard only to the intereſts 
of your ſalvation. My reaſon is this, a bad preacher 
either will not preach the word of God, or will preach 
it ill: if he does not preach it, you have no grace 
to expect this way ; becauſe God has annexed it only 


preaches it ill, he is ſo fat from opening as I may 
fay, a pallage to grace, that he cloſes the avenues 
againſt it. For the mind is by this means apt to 


- wander for want of application, or is amuſed with 


ſome vain pleaſure, or diſtracted by foreign images, 
or overwhelmed with tediouſneſs and loathings :— 
And are not theſe ſo many obſtacles to grace ? but 
nothing like this is to be feared from him who is able 
to diſc arge his function like a worthy miniſter of the 


ſalvation. Happy are the people to whom the Lord 
vouchſafes to ud preachers of this character. 5 
But what do we call the word of God? In the firſt 
place, I call ſo, all the truths contained in the divine 
writings : in the ſecond place, all the terms, ex- 
preſſions and figures which God himſelf makes uſe 
of to reprefent them to us. In the third place, all the 
neceflary indiſpenſible confequences that follow from 
theſe truths, as from their principles. When we 
make diſcourſes which are but one texture and chain 


to the Lord, of preaching the pure word of God. 
But the preachers, it is fail, mix ſomething in their 
ſermons always of their own. What is it that they 


thoughts, and'reaſonings altogether human, if opi- 
nions liable to diſpute and conteſt, they do ill; for 


to his word, and not to the word of men: if he 


goſpel : for he will preach nothing but the word of 
| God to you, and that in fuch a manner as to remove 
far from you all obſtacles to grace, and inſpire you 
with a thouſand thoughts and good ſentiments, which 
will be ſo many opportunities of receiving grace and 


of all theſe things, we may boaſt, with ſubmiſſion 


thus confound with the word of God | If their own 


1 2 1 | 
by this means they ceaſe to preach the word of God | 
with purity, in as much as this prophane mixture i 

corrupts and changes it: but if they mingle nothing 
in their diſcourſes, but the particular graces which ö | 
| proceed from the order, diſpoſition, 01 exact pro- 1 
portion of all the parts wherewith they are compoſed, 
with an inexpteffible fſweetneſs of fijle, free from all [| 
affectation, and with an unaccountable harmorty | ; 
which pleaſes the ear without foothing it too much, 1} 
Kc. if withal; they are ſo diſcreefly cautions as to Fr 
interſperſe in them no more of all theſe than is ne- 0 | 
 _ctffary to make way for the more eaſy admiſſion of 15 
theſe truths into the mind and heart, fuch a mixture 14 
no way diminiſhes the purity, majeſty, and energy 0 1 
of God's word: and without ſuch a judicious mix- 


ture, what would be the fate of preachers * Whe 1 
would think of coming to hear them? Would not | 
ktuch uttered by them without any ornament. be dif- 


- © apfeeable ? There is a neceffity they thould aden 


Without painting it, that they ſhould, endeavour to | | 

c peas us in order to bring us near to God. For if 13 
he Devil makes uſe of pleaſure to deſtroy us, Mall 

nat they be permitted to employ it in ordet to our 

lalvation? And fhall it be objected as a crime to 

them, if after the example of the prophet Ezekiel, 

they form a kind of concert with their diſcourſes, 
whereby to engage our minds, our eats, and more 
, particularly our hearts? 5 1 


| 3 
How unaccountable therefore is the taſte of the 
_ generality of our hearers? If we preach to them un- 
artifieially and unpolitely, they grow ſick of us, 
ſorſake and condemn us to a country village: if we | 
preach to them in a ſtudied and polite manner, ao 
cording to the rules of rhetoric, they complain that 
we do not preach the word of God with finiplicity, 
| that we have recourſe to artifice, and to the beauties 
of human eloquence. Let them inform us in what 
manner they would have us preach to them, aud we 
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will willingly comply, provided we way convert 
them by preaching as they think proper. ere is a 
medium they will ſay, it is true: but is this medium 
above all the efforts of human wit? Is it a point of 
perfection that is unattainable? Shall we never come 
up to their expectations and deſires? It muſt be 
acknowledged to the honour of our age, that if ever 
this ſatisfaction was given, it is at preſent. 
It is an argument of the little reſpect we have for * 
the word of God, inconſiderately to attribute ſuch a 
meaning to it, as is different from that 3 
has: it is not allowable for you to fix any other ſenſe 
upon it than that which the Holy Spirit deſigned.— 
our rule in this particular is the authority of the 
church, and the opinion cf the fathers. Every ex- 
89 TIER as . Of 
plication purely arbitrary, every application wherein f 
the preacher endeavours only to ſhew his wit to ad- 
vantage, is unbecoming the majeſty of the divine word. 
But do they reſpect it, nay, do they not rather 
prophane and proſtitute it, who make it an inſtrument 
_ . of raillery, defamation and diverſion to the people? 
_ When we amuſe ourſelves with entertaining the pub- 
lic, we think very little of converting them. If ever 


it is becoming to be ſerious, it is certainly in the te 
pulpit: therę never was a theatre more improper to d 
make men merry. For does any thing require to be ſh 
more ſeriouſly treated of than Chriſtian morality? Þ P 
Men are not to be converted by making jeſts, and u 
ereating laughter; but by affecting, terrifying and I. 

_ extorting tears from them. If it had at any time . 4 
happened that St. Chryſoſtom had ſaid things which FP 
were capable of exciting any emotion of mirth in his 4 
haearers, how does he recoyer himſelf from this fort 1 £© 
of ſlip, which he was ſenſible he bad made? With ©. 
chat turns does he endeavour to raiſe the meanneſs = 
olf his matter which ſeemed of itfelf inevitably to 
?. "confine him to a low and abjeQ way of expreſſing 


_ "kimfelf? 


— 
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11 is faid that the perfection of nature never appears 


with more advantage, than in its minuteſt works : 


It is the fame with the orator; he never appears 


greater, than when he ſhews his art in giving ſtrength 


and ſpirit to mean ſubjects, notwithſtàuding the diſ- 


advantage of their meanneſs ; becauſe the lower the 


ſubject, the more noble and elevated is the genius of 


| of the orator. 


| CHAP, XX. 


Of the Chriſtian orator's reſpect to his own chara@tep 


and to truth, 


his character, iſ he has the leaſt thorough in- 


t into the dignity and grandeur of it. Let him 


never ſay or do any thing, that may make him con- 
temptible ; for eyery contempt of the perſon imme- 
diately falls upon the character. If poſſible there 
ſhould be nothing mean and deſpicable in his whole 
perſon. Every thing in the orator ſhould be noble, 
majeſtic, and apt to prejudice men in favour of him. 
If nature has not furniſned him with thoſe conſpicuous 
qualities, the fight whereof alone is ſufficient to pre- 


poſſeſs us, let him endeavour to ſupply the place of 
| them with thoſe of the mind. Let \ Fay after the 


example of St. Paul, ſet off the meanneſs of his out- 


ward appearance with the ee of his genius, 


earers for the pleaſure 
wherewith he cannot entertain their eyes, by the 


beauties, the graces, and charms of his Ciſcourſe : 


aud make ſatisfaction to bis 


I Chriſtian orator can never (oo much reſpect 
fig 
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AA 
they will then ſoon forget how he is made, and con- 
ſider only what he ſays, Co nr on gr on 

"Ft were to be wiſhed that ſomething more than 
human might appear always in the peiſon of the 


preacher. It is written in the fourteenth chapter of 


the Acts, toat St. Paul, and St. Barnabas, ſhewing 
themſelves at Lyſtra and Lycaonia, were taken by 
the innabitants, one for Mercury, the other for 
Jupiter, The ſacred hiſtorian obſerves that they took 
Paul for Mercury, becauſe he was endowed with the 
gift of ſpeech and eloquence, but tells us not the 
reaſon why Barnabas was taken for Jupiter. St. 
Chryſoitom ſuppoſes it was becauſe of the neight 
of his ſtature, and the majeſtic air of his counte- 
Nance. | „ 
I be famous author, from whom we have the de- 

ſcription of that philoſopher and orator both-together, 


whom we have already mentioned, adds theſe farther _ 


particulars, which we have here a proper opportunity 
to take notice of : his diſcourſe, ſays he, is copious 
and diverſified © above all it is foft ; but the ſweet- 
neſs of it is ſuch as ſhakes, and prevails over the 
moſt obſtinate. His outward appearance is anſwer- 
able to the qualities of his ſoul, his ſtature is of the 
talleſt, his face agreeable and handſome, his hair 
long; theſe exterior advantages, which are owing 
purely to fortune, how indifferent ſoever they may 
ſeem, do howeyer heighten his merit, make him 
mote reſpected, and conſequently more eloquent and 
perfliaive. ” 2 Nn e 
If the Chri | | | 
which he ſpeaks to, the word of God which is de- 
dated by him, and his own character, the greatneſs 
whereof is by all means to be ſupported by him, I 
weill venture to ſay, that it is ſtill more his duty to 
teſpect the truth, whereof he is the depoſitory and 
guardian. Ope principal obligation incymbent on 


— 


ian orator ſhould reſpect the public, 


3 
[ 
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him is to know perfectly every chriſtian and evar ge- 


lical truth, to be acquainted with the full extent, and 
ſearch cloſely into all the conſequences of it. 

W hoever is ignorant of the truth and amuſes him» 
ſelf with running after opinions, will in in the judg- 
ment of a great maſter in the art of ſpeaking well, 
always compoſe very weak and ridiculous diſcourſes. 


Draw this knowledge from the fountain-head, 1 
mean, from the fathers, councils and ſcriptures. — 


Be not ſatisfied with ſome diſtant ſtreams, which 
you may meet with in your way: Take that advice, 


which the Phariſees gave a, doctor of the law, 


«© Search the Scriptures.“ Devour, like another 
Ezekiel, this divine volume by continually meditate 


ing upon it, and God will athſt you in the under- 


ſtanding of it: A reputation of learning and probity 
well effabliſhed is to be the ſolid foundation of that 

confidence, which the hearer ought to have 1n you : 
It is neceſſary he ſhould believe you to be of a capa- 
city ſufficient to ſecure you from being deceived, and 
of integrity enough to keep yqu from any inclination 


to deceive. FE Xe 9 9 0 
Take care not to deſtroy this confidence, without 
which you never will prevail over the hearer's mind, 
by a defire of exceeding the truth in every thing you 
ſay; which is a miſtake that many every day fall 


into. For it is pretty faſhionable in the preſent age 


for men to endeavour by this means to acquire the 
reputation of ſevere preachers : this they be ieve is 
for their honour, and procures them a more favour- 


able attention; they flatter themſelves with a per- 


ſuaſion, that the more rigid they appear, the better 
men they are believed to be; and herein they ac- 


commodate themſelves to the taſte of their hearers. 


For the more vicious and corrupt they are in their 
manners, the more they love, and the better they 


are pleaſed to have morality carried to an extreme; 
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Becauſe they are pleaſed to RA it repreſented to 
them with ſuch ſeverity, as may make it ſeem im- 
practicable, which is an encouragement to them in 
their libertiniſm. Are we fo very blameable, ſay 
they, if we do not perform what we are told is ſo 
difficult, and almoſt impoſſible to be put in practice? 
'The preacher too in his turn finds his account in it. 
To preach the ſeverity of morality, and at the ſame 
time lead an auſtere life would be a little too much: 
What does he therefore? Why he reſerves an eaſy 
life for himſelf, and the ſtrictneſs of morality for the 
public. 
Preach if you pleaſs the ſeverity of morality | in its 
full rigour ; but do not carry it to an extreme: The 
maxims of the goſpel are ſevere enough of theinſelves, 
and in their own nature, without a neceſſity of your 
adding new degrees of ſeverity to them, which they 
| have not received from Jeſus Chriſt. Learn only to 
explain them well, and make men ſenſible of their 
extent and obligation, and you will always ſeem ſe- 
vere without ever varying from truth. Why ſhould 
you have recourſe to falſhood in order to procure the 
reputation of ſeverity ? If it be not allowable to en- 
large the way to heaven, will it be more allowable 
to ſtraiten it? If it be a crime to take off thoſe bur- 
dens from mens ſhoulders, which Jeſus Chriſt hath 
laid on them, is it not one likewiſe to be deſirous of 
loading them with others, of which he hath eaſed 
them? Never be ſevere at the expenſe of truth: The 
' preacher who trains things to ſuch an exceſs terri- 
nes, frightens and diſturbs men's conſciences, but 
does not convert them. Never flatter your hearers, 
but be ſure likewiſe not to drive them to deſpair. 
May God, lays St. Auſtin, avert that calamity 
from bis church, which the prophet Jeremy la- 
mented formerly in theſe terms, A wonderful and 
hortible thing is committed in the land, the prophets 
propheſy falſely, and the - Prietts - bear rule by their 
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means, and my people love to have it ſo: And what 


will ye do in the end thereof?“ As for us, continues 
this father, I am content that the things we fay 
ſhould be leſs intelligible, lefs agreeable and affecting, 


but let them be always true; and let not the people, 


much leſs the Miniſter of God, be ever guilty of ſo 
criminal a folly, as to lend a favourable attention 
do iniquity and falſhood. „ 


The chriſtian orator ſhould be ſo far from diſcou- 


raging his hearers by a ſeverity beyond meaſure, that 


he ſhould on the contrary win upon them by a cha- 
ritable condeſcenſion. It is his duty to adapt him- 
ſelf to their weakneſſes, as much as his character of 


an ambaſſador of Jeſus Chriſt will give him leave; 
- _ nothing certainly is ſo proper to engage the mind and 


A preacher who at firſt requires too much of his. 


| hearers (I fay too much, not with reſpect to the ob- 


ligations of chriſtianity, but to the diſpoſitions of their 


own hearts) runs a great hazard of obtaining nothing 


from them. lt is the effect of great art, as well 4s 
of the moſt perfect evangelical charity, to ſtoop low 


to them, in order afterwards to raiſe them the more 


eaſily to us, and fometimes above us. 


Not only that which is falſe, uncertain, dubious, 
or probable, but even that which is true, unleſs the 
truth of it be more than human, ſhould never proceed 
from the chriſtian orator's mouth, which is defigned 


— 


only to be the inſtrument of publiſhing the ſupreine, 
eternal, and immutable truth. Let no reſpect to any 


part of mankind, no worldly conſidetation ever induce | 
you to conceal, diſzuife, or diflemble any evangeli- 

cal truth that is proper to touch and convert the minds 
of men. What a conſolation will it be to you, if at 


the end of your uneaſy conrle, at the hour of death, 


you may call all your hearers to witneſs, while with 
St, Paul you give yonrſelf this teſtimony, “ am 
PE Ne T 2 
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pure from the blood of all men; for I have not ſhuu- 


ned to declare unto you all the counſel of God.''— 


There is a noble affurance not to be expreſſed, which 
| when tempered with modeſty and guided with diſ- 


cretion, becomes every one who ſpeaks as on the 


part of God. 


CHAP, xxI. 


The couct»fron of the work; wherein every thin: 
required of the Chri/tian Orator, is founded 
F 


ſolely on the end of his Miniſtry, 


I Shall conelude all my reflections with this great 


rule : we ſhall judge of the good or bad taſte of 


that eloquence which is peculiar to the pulpit, with 
regard to the end which is effential and proper to it. 


It is an argument of your having a. good taſte, if in 


the compoſition of your diſcourſes, you make uſe of 
Tuch means as may contribute to the attainment of 
this end ; if you do not make uſe of them, your taſte 
is bad. All that we have faid in this work, and all 
that we require of the Chriſtian orator, is founded 
lolely on the end of his miniſtry. In 
WM hy are we willing to prevail with him to join the 
conviction of the heart with the perſuaſion of the 
mind, and not to be ſatisfied with inſtructing his 
| Hearers, without affecting them? Why? But for 
this reaſon ; becauſe the motion of the heart inclines 
the will much more ſtrongly towards the object pra- 


poſed, than the light of the mind. 


E 


Why do we defire that he ſhould himſelf have a 
ſenſe of what he ſays, and never ſpeak without it? 
Becauſe if he has not himſelf a ſenſe of what he fays, 
he never will induce his hearers to have any; and 


if they have it not, they will never be touched or 


perſuaded. 5 88 J 
Why would we have an air of liberty run through 
all his difcourfes, and ſuch an eaſy freedom as is no 
way prejudicial to the accuracy and exactneſs of 
them ? The reaſon is, becauſe every thing that looks 


forced and ſtrained is diſagreeable and tireſome ; 
and whatever is fo difagreeable and tireſome does. 
not perſuade. T5 


* 


Vhy would we have a pleaſing mixture of variety 


in his diſcourſes? Becauſe variety keeps up at- 


tention, and prevents tediouſneſs, which with in- 
attention is the great enemy of perſuaſion. For how 

ould any bearer be perſuaded, who is not attentive, 
3 C = 
We deſire farther of the Chriſtian orator, that 


there may be ſomething new and noble, ſomethin 


of the marvellous and ſublime in his diſcourſes ; for 
all this ſtrikes the hearer, and forcibly, at it were, 
and againſt inclination, convinces him: we deſire 
that with the great and ſublime, a place ſhould be 
reſerved always for an amiable ſimplicity : becauſe 


beſides the natural agreeableneſs of it, it removes all 
diffidence and fuſpicion from the hearer's mind of 


if 


having any the leaſt thought of impoſing on him and 
furprifing him; and ſets a mark of candour and 


integrity on every thing the orator ſays, by which 
means every thing he delivers is made credible, and 
without which, he never could be able to per- 


fuade. 


We would have him be popular; becauſe without 


popularity it is impoſſible for him to proportion what 


* 


8 


them. They want popularity; t 


1 


he ſays to the common ſentiments and ideas of man- 
kind ; and without this proportion, he may torment 


himſelf to no purpoſe ; nothing is inſinuated into 


the mind, nothing has the power of perſuaſion. 


We would have him ſpeak always in a practical 
manner, that is to ſay, in a manner which hath of 


itſelf a tendency to action: becauſe this, as it is 
evident, is the only way of ſpeaking, that is capable 
f perſuading men effectually, ſince it is the only 


one which continually and directly inclines the hearer 
to act. | bak 


| Laſtly, We would have his action to be always 


i 


briſk and lively, but withal eaſy and undiſturbed ; 


to be diverſified but equal ; an air of modeſty ſhould 
appear over his whole perſon, in his voice, and in 


his expreſſions, &c. We would defire of him to 
forget ans. that may be of ſervice to engage the 
friendſhip an 

3nviolable reſpe& to the public which he ſpeaks to; 


for his character, to which he ſhould do honour ; 
for the word of God, whereof he is the miniſter ; 
and for truth, whereof he is the publiſher to the world. 
But why do we require all this of the Chriſtian orator? 


becauſe without it, he never will be able to perſuade 


and convert men. | 


You will now very eaſily difcover what is wanting 
in the generality of preachers. They very often want 
emotion, and make it their chief endeavour to in- 


AruR, rather than perſuade. They want unction, 

and a ſenſe of what they ſay ; they ſpeak by idea 
only, it is the mind and not the heart that preaches. 
They want an eafy fieedom, there is too much on- 


ftraint in every thing they deliver; they are fond of 


2 too ſtarched and ſtiff manner of expreſſing them 
| ſelves. They want variety, a certain uniformity 


that creates tediouſneſs, perpetuall y goes along with 
hey do not adapt. 


confidence of his hearers, to have an 


themſelves ſufficiently to the capacity of the multi- 
tude. Laſtly, they want the practical part in their 
diſcourſes; they ſpeak too ſpeculatively. What 


therefore muſt you do? In all your diſcourſes join. 


emotion with inſtruction, 


e with unction, 
and an inward ſenſe of wha 


t you ſay; accuracy 


with eaſineſs; variety with exact proportion; 
ſtrength with ſweetneſs; popularity with the great 


and the ſublime; the moral and the practical part 


in all you have to ſay, and you will attain to a good, 


if not a perfect taſte of Chriſtian eloquence, 
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